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THE TTIMTJLC3 OF HANAI TEPEH IN THE TEOAD. 

The tumulus, which is the subject of the followitig ohser- 
Tations, is situated on the extreme angle of a low flat range 
of hills of tertiary formation, abutting on the plains of Troy 
opposite Bounarbashi, and about 1^ mile distant from it. Its 
foundation rests on a stratum of rock that runs not far 
beneath the natural surface on the upper side ; and it is 
nearly washed at ita lower base by the River Kemar, or 
ancient Andreios, a Uttle before its junction with the Simois. 
In nearly all that has been written on the Troad, to which I 
have had access, I find that this tmnulus is considered as a 
natm-al hill. Dr. Forschammer, in his observations on the 
topography of Troy, published in the Journal of the Geogra- 
phical Society for 1842 (vol. xii.), remarks that "the three 
tepehs near Akchekioi are natural — some doubts may exist 
as to the character of Hanai Tepeh in the direction of Bou- 
narbashi, but its immense size renders it being artificial 
improbable ; excavation alone can settle this point." 

Being desirous to determine the true character of this 
mound, I resolved to excavate, and commenced operations by 
sinking a shaft in its centre. Immediately below the 
BVirface were some tombs, evidently Turkish, containing 
skeletons in a tolerable state of preservation, — doubtless 
those of the inhabitants of the vClage of Akchekioi, which 
existed in the neighbourhood some forty years ago. A little 
below these tombs were others of a different description and 
of far greater antiquity, consisting of large earthen jars, and 
forming part of an extensive necropolis which stretches to 
this point from the south and east. I have discovered 
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2 THE TUMULUS OF HANAI TEPBH IN THE TBOAD. 

Bimilar tombs in other parts of the Troad and the Cher- 
sonesus of Thrace, and they have Ukewise been found in 
Greece, Roumelia, AnatoUa, Mytilene, the Ionian islands, and 
other places, as -well as latterly in the Crimea, near Balaklava, 
by Colonel Munro. The following description of the tombs 
on Hanai Tepeh will equally apply to those excavated by 
myself in other parts of the plains of Troy (see woodcut). 
The jars are of all sizes, ranging from about 2 feet 2 
inches long, by 1 foot 8 inches wide, to 6 feet long, 
by 4 feet 7 inches wide (the largest found in the tumulus 
itself were about 5 feet in length), and constructed of 



coarse red clay, intermixed with gravel. Many ot them 
appear to have cracked i^ baiting, and are mended with 
leaden rivets. They are all placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion, sometimes within an excavation made in the rock. A 
flat micaceous stone covers the month, which invariably 
faces the south or south-east. Contained within are the 
unbumt bones of skeletons, which generally fall to powder 
on exposure to the air ; they are found placed on a thin 
layer of pebbles in the lower side of the jar, reclining on 
their backs with upraised knees, surrounded by terra-cotta 
penates and painted vases (lecythi and paterte), many of 
them being of the best period of the art, the fourth century 
before Christ, but for the most part appertaining to the 
archaic style (these, I may remark, were the first discovered 
in Asia Minor) ; likewise blue, green, and yellow glass vases, 
and other small objects. Amphorae are sometimes found 
within the larger jars and sometimes without, containing the 
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TBE TDUULUS OF UANAI TEPZH IN THE TBOAD. 3 

skeletons of children, accompanied by vases of smaller 
dimensions. Very few of the Wge jars are found in a 
perfect state ; in most cases a small portion of the lower 
part remains, the upper being destroyed by the plough, the 
displacement of the surface soil, or other causes.' Another 
variety of tomb was also foimd among those above-meationed, 
in Hanai Tepeh (chiefly at its base), and apparently belong- 
ing to the same period— these consist of large oblong tiles 



placed at right angles, under which the bodies were laid at 
full length ; in these tombs bones alone were found (see 
woodcut). 

Having penetrated to the depth of 5j feet from the 
surface of the tumulus, a layer of a light whitish substance, 
5| feet thick, was reached, which has since been examined 
and proved to be calcined bones, probably human. From 
its dry state it did not appear that any rain or damp had 
ever penetrated into this substance, which -was of such a 
loose, powdery nature that the dust raised by the workmen 
occasionally prevented them from continuing their labours, 
and there was some danger of its faUing in with the super- 
incumbent earth and filling up the shaft. Rounded granite 
pebbles, such as are found in the beds of rivers, and bearing 
the marks of violent heat, were intermixed with the lower 
part of this stratum. Below this again was a layer of 1^ 
foot oi wood ashes intermixed with small pieces of charcoal 
as well as fr^ments of coarse pottery ; and finally, reposing 
on the solid rock, another layer of earth, 2 feet thick, in 
which a skeleton was found extended at full length, with a 
large unhewn stone at its head. It was in tolerable preser- 
vation, no doubt owing to the exclusion of air and damp. 

■ The largeit and mott perfect j«r littU eartb nliiclL bad filtered into tlis 

was found neai the dte of tha uuient tomb. An idek nwj b^ forroed of the 

DardanoB ia on eztTaordinary mAnnsr, aize of the jar ttota the tad that, when 

Sonne bee-huntan in search of honey emptied, lix penona entered it together, 

traced a boe to a hole in the ground ; and it ccntamed thent oil in a aitting 

they wore surpriied on digging to find poatnre. 

the jar, and the interior of it filled with Some of the abOTO particulars, with a 

honejcomb^ They removed their prize, sketch of the intermeot in the Urge Jon, 

but OTcrlooked aome tasea wbioh I waa appeared inthe Illustrated London Hewa 

ao fortunato u to discoTer, buried in a of the SSth April, liSS. 
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■t THE TUMULUS OP HASAI TBPEH IN THE TROAD. 

Thus it appears that this mound served as a place of inter- 
ment at three, if not four, different periods. 

My next step was to commence a trench on the southern 
side of the tumulus, towards its centre. A wall was soon 
exposed to view, and was traced all round the mound, 5 feet 
in thickness, and 95 in diameter, consisting of large rough 
stones without cement, which repose on the rock. The pur- 
pose of this wall seems undoubtedly to have been that of 
enclosing the calcined bones, which are found heaped up 
within it, rising gradually from the sides towards 
the centre. Three or four vases of coarse pot- 
tery and rude form were found within the wall 
and close to it, (See woodcut.) The height 
of the specimen figured Is 9 inches. 

In the construction of this tumulus there 
is certainly a perfect analogy with those in use 
in the heroic age of Troy, as more particu- 
larly described by Homer in reference to the funeral pile of 
Patroclus : — 

'Aiitfil TTvp^V {ZSap hi x^^" ^'T^ yaiav ex.^vca: 
XdiaiTfs ti TO <T^f.a, iidXiv niov. 

IX. f. 255. 

" Next they marked out the tomb, and threw the founda- 
tions round the pile ; then cast upon it the dug earth, and 
filled up the tomb." (Iliad, xxiii. v. 255.) 

It appears that the wall must formerly have stood higher 
than at present, judging by the remains of trenches still 
discernible over it, and by the appearance of the top of the 
waU itself ; and it may be presumed that the inhabitants 
of Akchekioi carried away the materials for building pur- 
poses. 

Having thus described the situation, construction, and 
contents of Hanai Tepeh, its origin and the relation it bears 
to the ancieut Troad now remain to be determined. 

I shall premise by assuming that in the Iliad is preserved 
to US the main design of certain historical facts of compara- 
tively recent date at the time of its composition, and unani- 
mously concurred in by every nation and people of antiquity 
within the sphere of the events it records. Some partici- 
pation in this faith, however disciplined and quaUfied, seems 
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TfiE TUMITLira OF HANAI TBPEH Uf TUB TBOAD. & 

to me a necessary condition of the utility of reseatchea into 
periods beyond authentic history, for, if we reject such a 
mafis of broad and concurrent testimony, in overturning it 
— what can we hope to find of sufficient weight, at thjs 
distance of time, and with the meagre facts that hare come 
down to us, to establish in its stead ? The internal evidence 
of Homeric truth so universally admitted, though in a 
restricted sense, and however embellished and harmonised 
by poetry, is certainly found to be illustrated and confirmed 
in all that relates to topography, by the most admirable 
exactness. 

Wnters on this subject mention only the "common tomb 
of the Greeks," and nothing about that of the Trojans," when 
the truce was concluded between the two contending armies. 
That the Trojans did not burn their dead on the same pile 
with the Greeks is shown by Nestor's speech to his country- 
men in the seventh hook of the Iliad, t. 331, where he 
recommends " bringing the bodies of the Acheeans with oxen 
and mules to burn them at a little distance from the ships 
that they might each carry home the bones to the children 
on their return, and raising one common tomb." 

Tip at xp^ 7s6kf[i,ov f/iv &fi' ^oi navaai 'A\aiiiii, 
AvTol b' &yp6)ifpoi KVKkritroiitv ipSdbe VfKpow 
Bovirt Kol ^luovoiffiv; krhp KaTOK^ofitii avrovs 
Twflin &Tro vpi vf&v, (Ss k' dtrrio. woKri(> iKoa-rov 
OiKoS' Syjf, Stoi' avre vni/ifOa waTpiSa yaiav 
Tif^/3ot> 5' &fi<fil mip^v Sva x.^oiifv i^ayayoims, 

Further, in the same book, v. 416, it is said that men were 
sent on either side to collect the dead, and that it being difficult 
to distinguish each man, they washed them with water to 
enable them to do so. The fact of such separation precludes 
the idea of a funeral pile common to the Greeks and their 
enemies. If the counterpart of the " one common tomb " of 
the former is sought for, the tumulus of Hanai Tepeh, being 
situated but If to 2 miles from the site of Ilium (Bounar- 
bashi), far removed from the ground occupied by the Greeks, 
and visible from many parts of the Troad, appears a most 
suitable pUce to have been selected by the Trojans for such 

1 tha FergMSiu of 
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a purpose. The marrelloua quantity of calcined bonea con- 
tained therein induces the supposition that it was the fimeral 
pile of a very great number of bodies, and is suggestive of 
that most probably raised by the Trojans after the first truce 
mentioned in the Iliad, 

FBAHK CALTEET. 

DAUARnLB^ Sept. 8, ISSS. 



The Instituto ia indebted to the kindness of Jobn Anthony, Eiq>, M.D., 
for the commnnication of tho fbregoiag memoir, the first fmitB of the 
iateresting researches which Mr, Frank Calvert, in the course of his 
residence with his brother, H. B. M. Consul at the Dardanelles, Los 
prosecuted with unusual advantages. We hope to place before our readers 
at no distant period further results of his valuable Inrestigatious, 
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THOTTGHTS ON AHCTEITC METALLURflY AKD mNING AMONG 
THE BBIGANTES AND IN SOUS OTHER PARTS OF BRITAIN, 
SDQGE3TED BY A PAGE OF PLINTS NATURAL HISTORY. 



To one who meditates on the progress of natural know- 
ledge, the difficulty of penetrating to a true estimate of its 
condition in past ages often appears unconquerable, except 
in cases which admit of the interpretation of ancient results 
by modern laws and theories. Once in firm possession of 
such laws, we enclose the old phenomena, so to speak, in a 
field to which are only such and such possible avenues, and 
thus can sometimes declare the very mode by which the 
alchymiat was led to his golden error, and the Chaldsean shep- 
herds were guided to brighter truths. Without this principle 
of interpretation many almost modem writers, nay authors of 
this Tory centm-y, can sometimes not be understood. The 
laws of modem Geology and Zoology, for such there are and 
well-founded too, are as much required to put a true con- 
struction on some of the writings of Lister and Linnaeus, as 
the methods of Kay, Linnseus, and Cuvier are required for 
the just estimation of Aristotle. We shall probably find the 
darkest pages of antiquity to be precisely those which refer 
to subjects where our own knowledge is least clear, least 
collected into laws of phenomena, and most removed from 
laws of causation. Ought we not, before declaiming on the 
ignorance of the ancients, to be careful to make allowance 
for the dilTerences of form in which knowledge presents 
itself at different periods, as well as for the incompleteness 
of their records, and the imperfection of our interpretations ? 

Pliny's Natural History appears to me to be precisely in 
the position of difficulty which has been already alluded to. 
Its vastness, yariety^ and seeming disorder, may well deter 
the most comprehensive master of modem science from duly 
weighing its mass, or even measuring its surface ; and the 
evident incompleteness and almost haphazard character of 
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its chapters are apt to disgust the student of special branches 
of science and art. Yet, probably, if for each important 
branch of human knowledge handled by Pliny, a special 
editor were set to work, well versed in the philosophy of his 
subject, Pliny would take a higher degree on examination, 
and the history of human knowledge be amended. 

From the thirty-seven books of diffuse and erudite learn- 
ing the genuine work of Pliny the Elder, let us fix on the 
part which treats' of the nature of metals, and, passing over 
his lamentations on the useless excess of gold and silver 
— ^which may be recommended to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer— his accounts of the uses and properties of gold, 
electrum,' chrysocolla, silver, quicksilver, stibium, scoria 
argenti, spuma argenti, minium, cinnabar, brass, cadmium, 
iron, and many compounds of metals, let us pause at the 
16th chapter of the 34th book, which treats of the metals of 
lead, white and black. 

He first treats of the most precious of these, the white, 
called by the Greeks cassiteros, and fabulously declared to 
be sought for in Isles of the Atlantic, to which it is brought 
in wicker vessels covered with leather, (" vitilibua navigiis 
corio circumautis"). But now it is ascertained to be indige- 
nous in Lusitania and Galhcia, in sandy surface soil, of a 
black colour, and only distinguished by its weight. Small 
pebbles (of the ore) also occur, principally in dried beds of 
streams. The miners {" raetallici ") wash these sands, and 
what sulfides they melt in furnaces. 

It is also found with the gold ores (" aurariis metallis ") 
which are called stream works {" elutia "), the stream of 
water washing out (" eluente ") black pebbles a little varied 
with white, and of the same weight as the gold. On this 
account, in the vessels in which the gold is collected, these 
pebbles remain with it ; afterwards they are separated in the 
chimneys ' (" caminia separantur "), and being melted are 
resolved into " plumbum album," 

In Gallicia " plumbum nigrum " is not made, because the 
adjoining Cantabria ( Asturias) so much abounds in that metal. 

Not out of white plumbum as out of the black can silver 
be extracted. 

* Qold, with one-fifth of illier. tain. It seems that the cainini may ia- 

* What diatiootive meiiniDg shouM be dioate if not wluit ws call chimneys, at 
atUohed to fonaca and eomuu ia oncer- leaat caTitiee in or about the furnace. 
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To solder together (pieces of) "pluiabum. nigrum" is 
impracticable -without (the use of) white plumbum, nor tho 
white' to the black, without the addition of oil. Nor can 
(pieces of) white plumbum be soldered together without the 
aid of the black metal. 

• That (plumbum) album was in esteem during the Trojan 
time Homer is witness, who calls it cassiieron. 

Of " plumbum nigrum " the source is double : either it 
comes from its own vein, without admixture, or grows with 
silver, and is melted while mixed with that metal. The part 
which is first liquid is called "stannum;"* that which 
flows next is silver ; that which remains in the furnace 
" galena," * which is the third portion of the vein (or ore). 
This being again melted* yields " plumbum nigrum," (the 
other) two parts (of the ore) being deducted. 

This chapter is a text on which a thirty-eighth Book 
of Natural History might be written, embracing the 
history or feble of the Kara-tTepCifs, the ancient arts of 
metallui^, and the eager trade in metals which allured the 
Fhcenician sailors on the Atlantic, and led the Roman armies 
to Britain. 

What is KotrirtT^s', for which plumbum album is the equi- 
valent 1 what is stannum, obtained from mixed ores of silver 
and lead 'i what is galena, elsewhere called molybdacna (cap. 
18). We need not ask what is plumbum nigrum, for by 
that is clearly designated lead. 

That KoraiTipos or KorTirfpos was tin, appears to be gene- 
rally allowed. The mineralogists and miners who know 
the mode of occurrence and character of tin ore, will have 
no doubt that plumbum album of Pliny is tin, and that 
author twice positively and expressly identifies this with 
cassiteros.' 

The uses to which, in the Iliad, Homer puts Katrnripos in 
the thorax and shield of Agamemnon, in the shield and 
greaves of Achilles, in the brazen thorax of Asteropseus, and 
in the chariot of Tydides, are such as imply easy fusibility 

' Atmlogons to tbia ia the procefn of form thii melting of tha reaidual ga- 

(epirnting lilvary lead trom mors le&d, leiu, in tbs alsg liearth, vith a flai. 

Inrented hj Hr. B, L. PaUiaoa. ' Snppoung the word to be Qnak, 

* Pliay, Nat. Hiat., lib. xxiir. cap. Buitatbina giTsi for its roots ■atimt 

IB. "Eat ct moI;bdmia, quam alibi and Ttptw — ai if eaul; attacked by Gre ; 

gileiiam TooaTimns, plombi at orgenti xaaaa, mmltiz, haa alio been auggeated, 

la communia." as if it WM fids* ailrar. 



' At the prasent iaj we ahoold per- 
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and dnctiCty, and indicate that the metal was highly rained 
and almost precious.^ 

In the Odysaey, full as it is of pictures of regal and 
domestic life, we find no mention of Koo-mWpos in house 
ornament, while gold, electrum, silver, and braas abound. 

Virgil puts no tin into the arms of ^neas ; perhaps the 
metal was then of too vulgar uae, employed too much by 
tinkera, ta be fit for a heroic shield. Electrum is substituted, 
and iron is the staple article in the Vulcanian ^¥ork8hop, as 
brass was in that of "H^AISTOS, a thousand years before. 

The picture of the great artist, the Tubal-cain of the 
West, the cunning worker in metal, who melted, alloyed, 
inlai4 carved, and polished his work, whose multiplied 
bellows breathed at the will of the god, softly or fiercely, 
whose brass was hardened to wound or tempered to bend, 
is perfect, and might be paralleled on a small scale till within 
a few hundred years in the famous smiths of Wales, who 
made their own iron, and were by the laws of that country, 
as renewed by Howel Dda, allowed to sit near the priest of 
the household in the king's presence.* 

Why Pliny treats as a fable the story of the Cassiterides 
yielding' tin, is somewhat difficult to say. He classes the 
Cassiterides with Hispania (" ex adverse sunt insulse, — Cas- 
siterides dictse GrsBcis, a fertilitate plumbi ")," and speaks of 

' The following are the principul pas- tob adorned iritli gold, and tin ; ipiutra 

sages in the Iliad where Koairnipai a Jc xp™'* irnrii«ur;«Va KoairiTip^f t(. 

mentioned; — XSIII. 561. In tlie brazen thomz □[ 

XI. a. In tbe thorax of Agamemnon Agteropteue the border wee of glittering 

wsro ID bands {otiiaij ^Motuc Kuilvaia, 12 tin (ir/pi x'''!"^ ifafWoB Koaimipoio). 

of l^old and 2Q naantTipoio. What is in tbe Iliad and OdjBsej 

XI. Si. In the ehield of Agamem- called nuroi, and is apparently a much- 

noQ were twenty white boaaes {iii49X.o\) valued Bubetonco, is difficult to be ideu- 

of tin, and in the middle dim of black tiSed. From its colour. Lapis IaedIi, 

(lu^Di). Turquoise, uid Carbonate of Copper buTS 

SVIII. 4T4. For tbe Btiield of Achillea been ausgeated, Aiit is only mentioned 

'HfAITTOX- throws into bis cniciUee in connection with tbeaims of Agamem- 

brasB nnconqiiered, naatrtifiit, honoured non, which were tbe gift of Cinjraa, king 

gold, and silver. 664. He pouia the tin of Cyprus, the Utter miueraf may be 

ronnd tbe border. thought to have the beet title, especially 

XTIII. GT4. The cows with npliRed if, ax at CheEsy, it occurs blue in Cyprua. 

heads were flibricated of gold and tin : Hillin, indeed (Uiu^rnlogie Hom^nque, 

AI U silt xfvadio TtTt^OTO Koaanipov p. 160), Bupposes cixdwi to be onoUier 

fi, name for tin ; but Boroly with little reasOD. 

XVin. 012. The greavee of Achilles It was used for ornament in the palace of 

are mode of Boft tin (Jorau Kturenipoui). : Alcinoua. — Odysaey, vii. S7. 

XX. 270. Id this shield were G plates ' AmnentLawsandlnstituteaofWales, 

the E exterior ones brase; within these toI. i. pp. 11, 73. The place of tbe emitli 

two Koaanifoio, and in the middle of all of the court ie Bzed on the end of tlie 

Duoaf gold. bench, before theprieet. 

XXIII. E08. Tbe chariot of XMomedcs ■ Pliny, Nat. Hist lib. ir. oap. 22, 
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Uictis, on the authoritj of Timeeus the historian, as ux days' 
sail from Britain, and as yielding " candidum plumbum."' 
If the Cassiterides are the Ocrynian Promontory and the 
SciUj Isles, from vhich, as recorded by Strabo, the Fhteni- 
ciaos drew their tin (Iktie of Diodoms, Miktis of Timseus, and 
Ouij/tns of Ptolemy, being Vectia or Wight, from which the 
tin was carried tlm>ugh France to Marseilles), we may sup- 
pose that in the early period, the only route for the tin of 
Cornwall to the Mediterranean was by sea to the western 
parts of Spain ; but that in the latter period the track by 
land through Graul to Massilia was preferred, and the old 
trade had become a tradition which Pliny diose not to adopt 
from Strabo, who is never quoted on this subject by the 
author of the Historia Naturalis, but may be obhquely and 
slightingly alluded to. Whether tin occurs at all in any 
part of the Spanish Peninsula can hardly be doubtful after 
the assertion of Pliny. He had been procurator in Spain, 
and by his intimacy with Vespasian,^ must be supposed in- 
position to learn much of Britain, from the despatches of 
Petilius Oerealis, Ostorius Scapula, and Agricola. But he 
was suffocated by the fumes of Vesuvius, in 79, one year 
afler the appointment of Agricola to Britain ; and for the 
greater part of his literary life, Britain was a scene of oerer- 
ending war and confusioD. Besides this the Comiah Pro-, 
montory appears to hare been at no. time much occupied by 
Roman stations, .or traversed by roads, and it may be thought 
to have, had then, as afterwards in Sa^onand Noimau times,. 
a history aud commerce quite distinct from and little known 
to the Belgic settlers in Albion. Ho might be mistaken 
respecting Britain, of which perhaps he could know only 
Albion ; but his positive assurance of the occurrence of tin 
In Spain is confirmed by a passage in Bowles's Natural His-, 
tory of Spain, and, as I hear from Mr. Kenrick, by a later 
German writer, Hopfensach ; it occurs, in.' fact, according to 
one of our best books of Mineralogy, in beds in the mica 
schist of Gallicia.^ .Oxide of tin has been found, besides, on, 
both sides of the Erzgebirge in granite ; at Puy de Vignes, 
the department of Haute Vienne, also in granite ; in Wicklow- 
(granite) ; on the east coast of Sumatra, in Siam and Pegu, 

ArUtotlo adiM to Kwnrnipnv tho withet < PUd;, Nit. Hut., lib. Ir., cap. 10. 
KtXriKor, Implfiug itB local origin m the ' Veapuian beoime Emperor, i.d. 69. 

weit of Enropo. ■ See W. FhillipE^ Uinsralog;, 1823. 
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in Banca and Malacca. It has been found in Mexico, Chili, 
and Greenland, and mixed \nth other matters in Finland 
and Sweden. 

Upon the whole, the case is probably thus : it is the old 
Phoenician trade, destroyed with Carthage, whidi Strabo 
describes, and Publius Crassus went to explore in the 
Rtwo-iTepBef. Diodonis Siculus narrates the. course of trade 
in the days of Augustus from Ictis, when Gaul offered an 
easy route to the Mediterranean ; but one hundred years of 
war and commotion interrupted this trade of Cornwall with 
the East, and Pliny was suspicious of the fables of Greece, 
and knew that tin was obtained in Spain. Notwithstanding 
this fact, it appears that Cornwall and the Asiatic Isles have 
been the principal, almost the only sources of the tin of the 
ancient world, that of Zimiwald, in Wirtemberg, being quite 
unknown till a much later date. 

Stanniun is evidently an alloy of an argentine or tin-like 
aspect, a Tariable pewter, a metal more easily melted than 
copper, for the lining of which it was much used in Pliny's 
days, to obriate the danger of cupreous solutions. This pro- 
cess we now call tinning, and stannum* with its variable 
meanings is perhaps the common parent of the French 
etain, meaning as often pewter as tin, and of the German 
Zinn, which like " tin " in the English workshops, is used 
sometimes for pewter when lining vessels, and solder when 
covering surfaces which are to be joined. Our German 
silver, Britannia metal, kc., belong to this class. The 
process of illiuation with stannum must have been well 
executed to justify the exclamation of Pliny, that it did 
not augment the weight of the vessel to which it was applied. 
The Brundisian specula made of it yielded to silver, indeed, 
at last ; but they are declared to have been of admirable 



Stannum, then, is an alloy of tin with lead, tin with brass, 
tin with antimony, lead wifli silver, or other variable mix- 
tures of metals often associated in nature. 

Pliny mentions adulterate or alloyed kinds of staimum, 
composed of one part white brass to three parts of candldum 

< Pliny'* notice! of stumuin ftro fre- SUodo el mn mixtia, 627, II — illitum 

queab Sec But. Nat. with the aotea mnta vuia uporem gntionm taiAt, 069, 

by Hardniii, voL ii. 429, 22; £28, 7; 14— diacerni vixposait ftb sigeato, S69, 

C30, SO, 81, &c, odit. Puis, 1S27, 10 2S— tBramcDtUjuiigitur, StlB, 11. 

T0l& STO. 
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plumbum ; of equal weights of candidum and nigrum (which 
ia called argentarium) ; of two parts of nigrum and ono of 
. candidum (called tertiarium) ; with this last lead pipes were 
soldered." Fraudulent dealers add to the teVtiarium equal 
parts of album, call it argefUarium, and with it plate or line 
other metals. 

He gives the prices of these compounds and those of pure 
album and nigrum, the fonner twenty, the latter seven denarii 
for one hundred pounds. 

Plumbum album, he says, is rather of an arid nature ; the 
nigrum is entirely humid ; therefore the white is of no use 
unless it he mixed with another metal. Silver cannot be 
leaded (lined) with it, it will be melted first. It is affirmed 
that if Uiere he too little nigrum mixed with the album, the 
silrer will be corroded by it. Album is melted into brass- 
work (inlaid, an invention of Glaul), so that it can hardly be 
known from silrer — these works are called incoctUia (silvered). 
He then speaks of the application of this invention to the 
trappings of horses, and carriages, and other curious 
productions of Alesia and the Bituriges ; a subject 
which my friend Mr. Kenrick has handled with his usual 
felicity.' 

One of Pliny's sentences is remarkable as narrating a class 
experiment fit for a chemical school : " Plumbi aibi experi- 
mentum in charta est, ut liquefactum pondere videatiir, non 
calore, rupisse." The meanlog seems to be, that the metal 
is fluid at so moderate a heat as when fiised to break by 
its weight, not bum by its heat, the charta on which it ia 
poured. Tin melts at 440"— 442" ; lead, at 612°. 

What follows is a very important passage : " India neque 
£s neque plumbum habet, gemmisque suis ac margaritis hoc 
permutat." 

May we he justified by this sentence in refiising to credit 
the supposition that tin (plumbum album) was brought over* 
land or by other routes from the Asiatic Isles and shores 
towards Western Europe % If so, Cornwall chiefly, if not 
wholly, supplied the tin which entered so many ways into 
the comforts and necessities, during peace and war, of all the 
nations surrounding the Mediterranean and Euxine, Baltic 

> " Hoo figtulaa Boliduitur.'' This ii 
.tbe Milder of our tinmen. 

* See a memoir by the Bat. John 
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and German Ocean ; in fact, the world, sa distinctly known 
to the Roman geographers'. 

Let us now inquire into the means whereby the ancient, 
people reduce'd the metala which they were so earnest in 
seeking across mountains and oceans at the point of the 
sword. To. confine the inquiry within reasonable limits, we 
shall speak chiefly of tin and lead, the only metallic products, 
as it appears, which were regarded by the ancients as abund- 
ant in Britain. Iron is mentioned by Caesar as of limited 
'occurrence : " in maritumis fernim, sed ejus exigua est 
copia." 

Gold, the most widely if not most abundantly distributed 
metal, found near the surface of the earth in a pure and 
malleable state, easily fused, uninjured by fusion, was pro- 
bably the metallic substauce on which the earliest processes 
of fire were tried, and they could not be tried unsuccessfully. 

Tin, the ore of which has been found at the surface in 
many situations with auriferous sand and gravel, cannot have 
been long unknown to the gold-finders of the East and the 
West. Some one of the many accidents which may, or 
rather must, hare accompanied the melting of gold would 
disclose the nature of the accompanying white metal, whose 
brilliancy, ductility, and very easy fusibility would soon give 
it value; 

The melting of Tin Ore is, however, a step in advance of 
the fusion of Native Gold. The gold was fused in a 
crucible' made of white clay,^ which only could stand the 
heat and the chemical actions which that generated ; hut tin 
ore would in this way of operation prove totally infijsible. 
It must be exposed at once to beat and a free carbonaceous 
element. ,The easiest way of managing this is to try it on 
the open hearth. Perhaps some accidental fire in the half- 
buried bivouacs of the Damnonii may have yielded the 
precious secret. As to the fuel, we are told that pine woods 
were best for brass and iron,* but the Egyptian papyrus was 
also used, and straw was the approved fuel for gold. In the 
metalliferous country of Cornwall and Devon, peat is plentiful, 
and the charter of King John, in the year 1201, grants to 
the miners the privilege of di^ng tin, and turves to melt the 

I Plioy, Nttt. HUt., lib. U. c«p. 33,p. aiunple. 
SIT, ed. Hv^uio. 
* Such M now etJled Comlih clay, for 
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tin, anywhere in the moors, aad in the fees of Bishops, 
Abbots, and Earls, id those counties, as they had been used 
aud accustomed. This charter was confirmed by Edward I. 
Richard II. and Henry IV. "^ 

These and other singular privileges extending as for as the 
lands on which the Crown claimed rights, are long anterior to 
the other rights of property in Oomwall, Mendip, Derbyshire, 
and the Forest of Dean, and go far to justLfy the supposition 
of our modern mining laws being a reUc of Roman, or per- 
haps of earlier than Roman times. 

As the bellows was knowa at least a thousand years before 
Pliny, we have here all the materials for a successful tin- 
smelter's hearth. If the smelting work was on waste land, 
and a Uttle sunk in the ground, we recognise the old.* Bole ' 
or ' Bloomery ' of Derbyshire, now only a traditional furnace, 
but anciently the only one for the lead and iron of that 
country. 

Pure tin once obtained, there must intervene a long series 
of trials and errors before its effect in combination with lead, 
brass, silver, Ac., could be known ; before the mode of con- 
quering the tendency to rust in the act of soldering could be 
discovered (oil being in this respect as valuable to the tinner 
as artificial Chrysocolla was to the jeweller and goldsmith).^ 
From all this it follows that the smelting of tin might be, and 
probably was, performed by the inhabitants of the Oornish 
Feninsida. This art they may have brought from the far 
East ; Phcenicians may have taught it them ; hut all the 
accounts of the ancient tin trade repi*esent the metal, and not 
tiie ore, as being carried away from the Cassiterides. Dio- 
dorus mentions the weight and cubical form of the tin in 
blocks {dtrrpaydKuv pvOnois), carried from Ictis to Itfarseiiles 
and Karbonne, and Pliny says of the GalUcian tin that it was 
melted on the spot. 

Did the Cornish or Gallician miners make bronze I For 
this is generally the compound indicated by the Roman teris 
metalla, though it is undoubted that they also knew o^ and 
distinguished zinc brass. There is, I believe, no instance of 
a single bit of pure tin or pure copper being found with tibo 
numerous celts, which occur in so many parts of England ;' 

> PrinM in Uie Appandix to Ds k > Hinj^ Nat. Hiit, lib,. It. c*p. S3, p. 
Bacbs't Report on the OmIobj of Com- 621, ed. Hudoin. 
wall, p. S2S. * k, oelt of (Iw ^pleat foim, tiie ftx«- 
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Dor is any other proof given that the direct union of tin and 
copper was effected by the natives of Britain. Copper is so 
abundant in Cornwall that it might tempt us to the other 
hypothesis ; but this copper is a aulphuret ; it is found united 
to the sulphuret of iron, in deep reins, and in a matrLz of 
([uartz ; and these are things which render the production of 
pure copper one of the most refined operations in smelting. 
Caesar tells us the brass used by the natives of Britain was 
imported ("are utuntur importato"). Probably Cyprus, — 
colonised by the Phoenicians, to which old authors refer as 
the original source of brass — Cyprus with its ancient copper 
mines (Tamassus), and which has given its name to the metal, 
might be one of the points from which bronze radiated over 
the Grecian, Roman, and Barbarian world. It was from 
Ginyras, the king of Cjrprus, that Agamemnon received his 
splendid breastplate with twenty plates of tin, and its liberal 
additions of Turquoise, LazuHte, or rather Malachite, obtained 
perhaps from the soil of the Island.* 

The works of 'H.^a(aTos, the Crawshay of antiquity, may 
have been fixed iuLemnos on account of some volcanic appear- 
ances there ; but the tradition shows at least that the various 
operations of refined metallurgy were not strangers to the 
Islands of the Mediterranean ; and the uniformity of design 
and compositioQ in the ancient celts, chisels, f^(iKcXA.a, and 
instruments of war, implies a common, and that not a 
barbarous origin. The perfection, and variety, and great 
proportions of the brass work executed in the Grecian states 
and colonies, may also be regarded as indicating the local 
seat of the early as well as the later art of working in 
bronze. 

Lead was obtained in Spain and Gaul, from deep and 
laborious mines f but so abundantly, near the surface, in 
Britain, as to suggest a law for preventing more than a 
limited prodnction — a Brigantian law of vend. (" Nigro 
plumbo ad fistulas laminasque utimur, laboriosius in Hispania 
eruto, totasque per Gallias, sed in Britannia summo ierrse 
corio adeo large, ut lex dicatur, no plus certo modo fiat." 
Lib. 34, cap. 17. p. 644). The Romans employed lead in 

ha*d niUioat Mcket or «top-rldg«, ia hw beea ueed to uoerUin tlie luA of its 

CMTTAditt the Duke of Northumber being of that metal. It wu found in 

d's HnMum *t Alniriok Caatle. The dnioiDg > mou Dear Percy's Lwp, Kor- 

netal of irhioh it is formed ii of a red thumb^luid. 

oolonr uid resemblee copper, bat no teat * Pliif, vl lujira, p, 03S. * lb,, x>. 660. 
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pipes (fistuln) and sheets, which were soldered with aUoys, 
as already meotioned. This lead was previously refined, 
and its ^rer removed ; the silver, indeed, being often the 
object of the enterprise. How earnestly silver was sought — ■ 
how well the mining operations were carried on by the ' old 
men,' ' appears from the notice of the Carthaginian mines in 
Spain, the pits and levels driven by Hannibal being mentioned 
as in wonderful preservation by Fliny. The same may be 
said of at least one set of mining works of Roman date, in 
the extreme parts of South Wales, viz. the Gogofau mines near 
Llandovery, Caermarthenshire, where gold was extracted 
with much labour from broken and pounded quartz, of which 
enormous mounds remain. The adit still exists, and was 
entered by the late Sir H. T. De la Beche, who found in it a 
specimen of native gold. In the vicinity, tradition indicates 
a Roman settlement ; and a chain of gold and other orna- 
ments were found, some of which are now possessed by the 
family of Johnes of Abercothi.' 

The districts in Britain, where lead veins coming to the 
surface in abundance might justify the praises of Pliny, are 
in the South, Mendip- in the West, Flintshire; in the North, 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Cumberland, that is to say, the 
Brigftntian Territory ; and it is to this last district that the 
descriptions apply most correctly. Lead cast in Roman 
moulds, ' pigs ' in fact of the age of Hadrian and other 
Emperors, have been found in Derbyshire, StafForclshire, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, Somerset- 
shire, Hampshire, and Sussex. But few ancient mining 
instruments h^ve ever been found in the lead-bearing dis- 
tricts of Britain," and I am strongly of opinion that much of 
the lead ore was collected from the surface by aid of water, 
lu'tificially directed. The process, in fact, is described by 

* Tbis tonn ia ampltned bj the mi- Surrey, p. 481. 

□en of tha north of ^igluid. When ^ Sir R I. MuroliisoD meoUons BoDiaD 

tbey meet with (h« fodhue of aarlier miniDg uteniila at SbelTo in Shropahire, 

iikjn. thej gay they oome upon 't' auld Silur, Syat. p. 2T9. In theUoaenm of the 

man ' — pethapa auld in the daya of ths Iiwtitute at the Aanual Meeting in 

Angliaua. Bhrewabury, 18G6, a pig of lead 1>wing 

' An account of tlisae diicoTeriM iriu the name of Eadruui vat azliibited by 

communicated to the Archaeological the Rev. F. Hore, of Linley, with two 

Iii8titut« by Hi. John Johnes, of Dolon- mining apadea of cleft oak, atated to 

cothi. and it may be Been in thi^ Jour- have b«eii found in the QnTels Mine at 

nid ToL Tii p. 178. There part of the ShelTS, They wore figured in a notioa 

gold chain i* fignred. See Sir K. I. Muf' of Bomao metallurey in Shropshire, 

ebiaon'i Bemarka on Qogofau, SiL Syat. by Hr. Thomat Wright. — Illuatnted 

pp. 8S7i8SS, and Ht. Warrington Smith's London Newa, Oct. 1, 18S6. 8m alM 

notioM in tha Hamoin of the Qeologiotd the Appendix to thia mamoir. 
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Pliny, ia terms bo exactly applicable to the modem * hushes ' 
of Swaledale, that no doubt can remain of this custom, 'which 
is now esteemed rude and semi-barbarous, being of Komaa 
or earher date in Britain. 

As thus from Roman or earlier times our lead mining 
derives its ' hush,' its levels, and shafts, implements for 
■washing and other processes of the workmen, and the forms, 
weights, and marks of its melted metal, wo may easily admit 
a similar origin for the melting processes. Lead mostly 
occurs in the sulphuret, which offers no particular difficulty 
in the fire. By cautious roasting, its excess of sulphur may 
be removed, and the Bubsequent melting with charcoal or a 
flux be facilitated. Indeed, without roasting and without 
flux, in many cases the lead will flow out of the ore, if placed 
among flaming wood or peat, and subjected to a sufficient 
stream of air. 

But the use of fluxes could not long remain unknown in 
the limestone districts of Northnmbria, or amid the fluoric 
veins of Derbyshire, hmestone and fluor being to this day 
valuable aids in the furnace. Peat was the fuel in Cornwall, 
and still is in Yorkshire, and perhaps the Roman smelters 
did really erect their furnaces on waste ground and heaths 
at Dacre and Matlock, far from the mines of Greenhow and 
Youlgreave, even as is done at present with the cupolas of 
Lee and Langley mills. 

The uses of crucibles (xtJoi/oi), bellows, cavities of some 
pecuUar sort (kAhwoi) perhaps chimneys, great variety of 
carbonaceous fuel, the power of purifying and alloying, and 
knowledge of the properties of alloys, appear quite con- 
spicuous among the ancient arts. 

The inscriptions ° on these masses of lead, are in the same 
general form as the ' marks ' of the different mines now iu 
work, and which, no doubt, are their Uteral and lineal 
descendants. Thus the Aid or Auld Gang mine of Swale- 
dale, old in the days of the Saxons ; ' the mines of Greenhow 
Hill,' in the parish of Ripon, West Riding, which supplied 
sheet and pipe lead for the Roman baths and coffins,' at York, 

* A full account of pig« ot lead ob- the letd-miusB asar Huker and Reeth 

tained from British miofls durins the ia " Rivera, Houatuiu, and Seo-coaat 

Roman sway in Bribun, will be found of Torkshire,'' b; Profeaeor PhllliFi^ 

appended to tbia memoir. It v'M be p. C2. 

remarked that thej belong to earlf ' Notioea of the leaden coffins found 

imperial time*. at York are given in tba Rev. C. WeUbe- 

' See the account of Swaledale, and of loved'a Ebiincum, p. 112. SeTendother 
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as well as tribute to the imperial treasury ; the mines of 
Middleton and Youlgreave (AldgrooTe), in Derbyshire, from 
which the Lutudee sent not only lead, but ' exai^entate ' 
(that is to say refined) lead &om which the silver had been 
removed, use to this day the pig of the same weight of 1-| 
Gwt., of similar shape, and similar mark to that of eighteen 
hundred years' antiquity.' And, just as at the present day, 
the countryman whose galloway is tired, drops the leaden load 
by the way side, for another day's work, so in the days of 
Rome, the Brigantian lead was thrown down , from the 
tired cabaUus by the side of the ancient mining road, 
on Matlock Moor in Derbyshire, and Dacre Pasture in 
Yorkshire. 

This fact of the discovery of the Roman lead, not at the 
mines, but at a distance of some miles from them on a track 
leading towards a Roman or rather a pre-Roman station, is 
of much importance in Archaeology. For thus wo arrive, in 
the first place, at the conviction of the existence of very 
ancient mining roads not of Roman work, nor probably of 
Roman but of earlier date, leading toward Cataractonium, 
Isurium, Eburacum, Mancunium, Derventio, or rather to the 
Brigantian towns or centres of trade, on which the Romans, 
following their wont in Africa, Spain, and Gaul, fixed their 
attention and established their war-camps and their colonies. 
The politic lords of the world broke up no national industry, 
set no legionaries to supplant the native miners ; but stationing 
a few cohorts on the ancient roads, in or close to the mining 
district, as at Hope and Bainbridge, to control a rude popu- 
lation, received regularly the fruits of the industry which 
they might direct, but did not personally share. Viewed in 
this light, how complete appears the grasp of the Roman 
treasury on the mining fields of Britain t The Fossway from 
the Ocrynian Promontory crosses the Mendip Hills, the road 

remarkable examplat) of the Soman ags, oart-load, consiatad often tabvla, orpin; 

fDund near Londoo and to other parts of aiDCB it is recorded in Domeadaj that 

England, are deacribed in thi> Janmal, the manors of Bakevell, Aaliford, and 

vol. I. p. 22B; ToL lii. pp. 77, 78, 196. Hope, in DerbyBhire, paid (ynttr dda) 

See alio Hr. W right*!, "The Gelt, ths "t. plaurtratu plumbi de L tabulia." 

Uoman, and tbe Saxon," p. 308. PbkS' obserres that Fudur. both in Saxon 

) Tha modem pig ia near oneaiitoenth andQerman, aignifiee a oart-load (Arebaio- 

□r a fodder, or 11%\ lb. Three Roman logia, vol. v. p. B7«). Ra;, io hia North 

piga found near Hatlock, in 1777, 178S, couuti? Worda, eiplaina fotber aa a 

and 1787, weigh 1731b., 12T1b.. and SSIb., certain weight, eight pigs, or IflODlb. The 

thea« being aa 1, ], and^ of the modem fotherappearatovar7indifibrentconntlea 

pig. In Saxon timra the jitnttrata, or from \9\ ewt. lo S4 cwt. 
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from MaticuBiuin to Bremetonacuia traTereea the calamine 
district of Bowland, the road from Derrentio or Tutbury 
to Mancunium runs along the -west of the great Derby- 
shire field, and the legionary path from Carlisle to York 
goes right across the metalliferous country of Yorkshire and 
Durham. 

We may eren ask, with some confidence, whether the line 
of the HaLdriah Wall, which cuts off from the North all the 
richest mines of the Derwent, the Allen, and the Tyne, but 
abandons the mossy dalea of bleak Northumbria, waa not 
drawn with especial reference to the mining wealth of the 
districts. 

May we not regard, as a confirmation of all that has been 
advanced touching the antiquity of our mining processes, the 
fact of the existence to this day, though impaired by recent 
Acta of Parliament, of peculiar rights and privileges in the 
mining districts 1 Theae rights are aometimes guaranteed 
by, and appear to emanate from royal chartera, aa in the 
stannariea of Cornwall and Devon ; but they are probably of 
far earlier date, and have merely been confirmed as old 
customs by King John and his succeaaora. In Meadip, the 
Forest of Dean, and Derbyshire, the miners' righta were 
preserved by royal officers, but the rights themaelves tran- 
scend all history and tradition. To sink a pit or drive a level 
in any field ; to cover the rich herbage with barren ore-stuflF; 
to cut a way to the public road ; to divert, employ, and 
waste the nmning waters ; and to do all this without consent 
of owner, and without compensation being so much as asked 
by lord or villein, landlord or tenant, irapTiea in Derbyshire a 
settlement of mining rights long anterior to Domesday Book, 
the charters of Repton Abbey,* the neighing of the Saxon 

' Tba mines in the neigbbourbood of gsnte, Quthlacna Snrcofagum plumbeum 

WirkiiTortb ware wrougbt Mrlf in tbe et in eo lintaum ad involvendiim le poat 

eighth century; at wliiah period tbkt ofaituin auBcepit." Ordsrid Vitalia Eccl, 

diitrict belonged to tbe nunnery at Rep- Hist., lib. It. p. 530. On Outhlac's deatb 

ton, over which Eadburga, the dtoghter in TIG, hi> eorpae ahraudad in tbe " ayu- 

of Adulph, king of the Eut Aiiglea, pro- done " aent b; Bodbui^k. wu dopoeiced 

sided as Abbesa, Sba bequeaCbed to St. in thia leaden sitrcophagua. — Compara 

Outhlac, who hod roceiTed aa it is re- Leland, ColL voL ii. p. GSO ; Itio. vol 

ported, the tonsuie and clerical habits ir. p. 140. Thia lead waa doubtlesa 

at Septan, a coffla of lead, and a linen obtained from the poeseaaiona of the 

oloth to enwnp his corpa«. Tbej were old aaion religioua estAbliahmenta at 

tranaported to Quthlao'a oratory in the Bepton, part of whicb were the minee 

8wamp7 island of CroflaadiLincolnahire. near Wirkaworth. In ttie year 8S6, 

" ReTerantLBBima Egburg AbbatisM, Al- Eenewara, then Abbesa of Repton, 

diilfiBagi*fili«,perleg«tiiniiuppUciterro- granted to Humbert, the Alderman 
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horse, and the flight of the Eoman eagle. In connection 
-with all that has been mentioned before, the furnaces, the 
i-oads, the restricted vend, the foreign trade, they seem to 
me to indicate a people who came with many inventions 
from the metalliferous East to the metalliferous West, before 
the Athenians drew silver from Laurion, or the Carthaginians 
from Iberia. 

To these ancient, these Semitic mining processes, we hare 
added perhaps steel instruments, and certainly explosive 
ttgeuta ; the ore-hearth still remains, but it is generally 
yielding to the reverberatory furnace ; silver is no longer 
obtained by oxidation of some thousand times its weight of 
lead ; steam blows our furnace-fires, rolls and pipes our 
metals, and flies with iron wings on roads more Bohd than 
the Appian way. The world of George Stephenson is much 
different from that of Julius Agricola ; but some features of 
the past remain to connect the earliest with the latest aspect 
of our country ; and among these the least altered, and the 
most instructive, appear to be the mineral products and the 
mining processes. If by these we judge the great Brigantian 
tribes which surrounded Isurium,. that great- centre of 
Itoman occupation in the West Riding, they must be placed 
fer higher on the scale of civilisation than the place usually 
accorded by the Saxon to the Celt. 

I presume to think, indeed, that without fiill attention to 
the mining history of Britain, as indicated by fragments in 
classic authors, and illustrated by processes not yet extinct, 
the opinion which may be formed of the ancient British 
people would be altogether conjectural, derogatory, and 
erroneous. 

her aaUte callad Wircenrorth, on cod- lead miuei baeima tlie prapar^ of tlie 

dition of renderiiig uiDuallj, u » rent. Crown. Aj nich they are mentioned in 

to Archbubop Ceolooth and bii lucces- DometKlvr Book. Under Wtrduitorde 

»ot% lead to the value of 300 ■hillingi, tia fLnd the entrj, "ibi aunt vj. plum- 

toT the nae of Chriet'i Church, Canter- bariEe," nbicb is luppoaed by Mr. F^o 

hnrj. Script. Deoom, eol. S222 ; Som- to lignify lead minca. See bi« mami^ 

uer, Ant. Cant. p. SS, App. On the an a Pig of Lead foand in DerWsliire, 

deatmction of fiepton Abbaj by the ArchteoTDgia,Ti>l. t. p. STi; and Qlover'i 

Dane*, in BTi, it i» probable that the Dmbjefaira, toI. L p. TS. 



, - . . - - -, — !■ here reprodaoed with th* anthor*B ootreetioiu, 

and the following eupplement. 
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ENUMERATION OF BLOCKS OB PIGS OF LEAD AND TIN, EELICS 
OP EOSUN HErALLUEGT, DIBCOVEEED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

It has appeared desirable to give, as a supplement to 
the foregoing memoir, a detailed inventory of certain relica 
of Roman metallurgical operations in Britain, the massa 
plumbi, 'EKatrnoi [lokifiiivoi of Diou, in mediaeval times termed 
tabvlcB, now commonly known as pigs of lead, with notices 
also of a few similar objects of tia. I .have, therefore, 
readily complied with the request of Professor Phillips that 
I should arrange the notes, which for some years past I 
have collected, and that they should form an accompani- 
ment to his valuable dissertation.' 

The earliest notices of any masstB j^um^ found in this 
country oocur in Camden's Britannia, describing the pig 
of lead found in the reign of Henry VIII. near "Ochie 
hol^" Wokey on the Mendip Hills, and the large deposit of 
twenty pigs bearing the names of Vespasian and Domitian, 
reported to Camden as having been discovered on the 
coast of Cheshire' The attention of antiquaries, however, 
waa not called to the subject until the discovery, in 1 734, 
of two pigs of lead on Hayshaw Moor, Yorkshire, which 
was communicated to the Eoyal Society, and called forth 
the elaborate dissertation by Professor Ward which may 
be found in the Philosophical Transactions.' The learned 
writer came to the conclusion that these pigs were part of 
the tax paid out of the mines of Britain, and he adverts at 
considerable length to the condition of the country as a 
Roman province governed by a Legate, under whom was 
the oppressive Procurator who had charge of the revenues. 
These were derived, as is well known, from tributa — 
capitation tax, tax upon lands, Ac., and vecHgalia, consisting 
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of part of the produce of grain, payments for grazing cattle, 
customs and revenues, including those from salirUB and 
mines. These last 'were usually farmed by publicani, or, 
vhen the undertaking was large, by companies, termed 
by Cicero " societates vectigalium," and usaally resident 
at Rome.* The reader may be referred to the memoir in 
question for a more ample statement of the speculations 
of antiquaries in the laat century on the subject. To Pro- 
fessor Ward's concluding obserrations regarding these 
leaden pigs we may heartily assent : — " As they are Tery 
remarkable, and perhaps the singular remains of that kind 
relating to the B«man government, either here in Britain, 
or any other part of their dominions, they may deserve 
the further consideration of the curious in their investi- 
gations into these subjects."' 

The question may still be open to discusdou, whether the 
numerous pigs of lead found in this country, and bearing 
the names of certain Emperors, as hereafter described, should 
properly be regarded as the produce of mines farmed by 
puMicani, or worked for the direct account of the State. In 
some instances, however, the mines of conquered countries 
were lefl in the possession of individuals or towns, on con- 
dition of a certain rent being paid. I will now endearour to 
record the discoTcHes of these remarkable vestiges of Broman 
enterprise in Britain; and to enumerate the rehcs in question 
as far as practicable in chronological order. The form, it 
may be observed, is the same in all cases, and it is shown 
by the woodcut on the next page. Of other examples, here 
described, the upper or inscribed surface only is shown. 

ROMAN PiaS OP LEAD FOUND IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
BniTAHKicQS. Date about A,r, 44 — 48. 
Tiberitu Clandina Britaoniciu, son of Claudius and Ifeualma ; bora 
A.D. 42 ; he shared with his &ther the title of Britannicuft conferred about 
A.D. 44, for pretended Tiotoriea in Britain ; waa regarded as heir appa- 
rent until the death of hii mother, a.d. 48, and waa removed from the 
BuocesBion on the adoption of Nero in his stead, a.d. 50. The precise data 
of this inH:rit>tion is not determined ; as, howerer, the joung prince was 
out of pofrer, through the intrigues of his stepmother Agrippina, a.d. 48, 
and the leaden pig next to be described bears the dale a.d. 49, it is 
probable that Britannicns had been deprired before that period of anj 
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rerenueH lie might bsre enjoyed oa heir-apparent, The date wouU 
thus be brought to a.d, 44 — 48 ; and in that case this must be regarded 
as the eurlieat example hitherto discovered in England. It vas found 
about Aagust, 1853, near Blagdon, on the Blackdown range, Somerset, 
the northern flank of the Mendip Hilb. The conntrjman bj whom it 
was fonnd hrongbt it to Oie patent shot-works of Uetsra. Williams 
at Bristol ; and on being informed of the historical value of the object, 
Mr. Williams presented it irith most praiseworthj liberality to the British 
Museum,' No other inscription, it is beliered, bearing the name of 
Britannicus, has been found in England. The inscription, aa Mr. 
Franks iuforms me, maj be read briiaihiio : : : : atq r : : (Angosti 
filins). The lettera twice impressed upon the nde of the pig probably 
denote its weight ; thej appear to retA thus : — t - eif ■ o or ftp c ' (?). 
Mr. Roach Smith, Collectanea Ant., vol. iii., p. 258, proposes to read 
v-ETF-c. It neighs I631bBi it moasures 24 mchea by 6^ ; width ofthe . 
inscribed surface, 3 inches. 




Pig of Laid fmmd 



Claudius. Date, a.d, 49. 

In Ldand's "Asaertio Incompar&bilis Arturii," printed in his Col- 
lectanea, Tol. T., fo. 23, a, mention is made of lead as snitable from its 
durability for sepulchral inscriptions, and also of the rich lead-mines in 
the Mendip Hills, Somerset. Leland then obserres, "Non padtiit 
Hcmanoe, rerum Dominos, trophsum ez oblonga plumbi tabula in ipsis 
pens eomndem montium radicibus, od fontes Ochidia fluTioli fabdosi 
ditionis episcopi Fontani, Claudio Ctesari sic inscriptom erigere : tl 

CLATD ■ CASAA ' AYS " P • K ' TH ' P ' Tlin ' HIP • ITl * DB ■ BBITAH. HoO 

trophfeum anais ab hinc paucis aratro erutum, et ad ndes Thomn 
Houerti, Icenorum Duels, Londiaum translatnm." Camden (Britannia, 
edit. 1607, p. 168) records this discovery aa baring occurred near 
" Ocbiehote,' now called Wokey Hole, in the reign of Henry YIII., 
and gives the inscription aa above ; and Dr. Holland thus trandates the 
passage, with the addition that the leaden relic had been at Lambetii. 
"Sot far hence [Ochie-hole] in the nugne of K, Henrie the Eighth, 
was turned np with the plough, a table of lead somewhat long, whioh 
lay long at Lambith in the Duke of Norfolkea bouse, erected sometime 
for a tropbeo in token of viotorie, with thia inscription" (as above given}, 
Camden's Brit, by F. Holland, 1637, p. 230. Compare Oough's 
edition, 1806, vol. i., pp. 82, 104. Lambaide mentions this discovery 
in hia Topographical Dictionary, under Onkj (obrionaly an error of the 

in thia Journal, 
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K'eas for Onlcy, or Wokey). The teamed Dr. Masgrare liai giren a 
iBtertation in hU AntiquiUtea Britanao Belncie, p. 181 , cap. xri,, onUtled 
" I)« Clandii Tropno propter Ogonem eruto, ' ahoiriDg that it was tiie most 
aneient Roman inseription extant in Britain. Horaley (Brit. Rom., p. 328) 
cite* the inicription on Camden's authority, and eoncludes tiiat the 
original was lost. See also CoIIinson's Somerset, vol. iii. ». 420 ; Uonnm. 
Hist. Brit. Inscriptioiu, No. 133 ; Pennanfa Tour in Wales, vol. i. p. 57* 



CUDDIVB. A.S. 11 — 54. 

A pig found at Matlock, Derbyshire, in April, 1787, aeeorjiog to the 
aeoount Nut to Pegfce by the Rot. J. Uason, of Elton. See Pegge's 
Memoir on this pig of lead, Archoologia, rol. ix, p. 45. It is described as 
theheariest of the pigs found in Derbyshire, weighing 173 lbs., andoonsist- 
ing of ahont thirty layers, as if smelted at so many different times. The 
inscription is. 



Pegge originally proposed to read, in extetuo, — "Tiberius Claudius 
Tribnnitia Fotestate Britannicus, ez orgento," — the seventh letter havine 
been read l, and ivt. was supposed to be a blunder for pot. On more careful 
eiamination, the pig haTing been purchased by Mr. Moleawortb, F.S.A., 
the queitioaabte letter was prononnced to be l, and the Rot. T. Crane proposed 
toreadLTT. "Tiberii Ctaudii Tributom, lutum Britannioo ex Argento," 
tribute paid out of British money.' The occurrence, howerer, of the letters 
ITTTS. upon other pigs found in Derbyshire appears to conflnn the 
explanation that Lutuaarum is intended, being tiie name of a Roman 
station giren by Ravennss next to Derrentio, and the site of which there is 
reason to suppose is now occupied by Cbotterfield. Dr, Gifford proposed 
the reading " Tiberii Claudiani Triumviri Lutudari Britannorum ex 
argeutaria;" but Sir Henry Ellis auggesta " Lutndari Brigantum ez 
a^entariis." Pegge concludes that the date of this pig is a.D. 44 ; and in 
explanation of the letters ex - asq., he cites the remarks of Pennant 
regarding the extraction of silver from lead by the Romans. (Qent. Mag. 
1783,p,937; Pennant, Tour in Wales, rol. i. p. 58.) This pig meaaurS 
17^ inches in length on the inscribed side, 20 inches on tbe other. 

See Lyaons' Derbyshire, p. ccri. ; Sir H. Ellis, in the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, Townley Galleij, rol. ii. p. 290, saema to have 
confounded this with the next, which he has not noticed ; Mooum. Hist. 
Brit. Inscriptions, No. 142 ; Journal of Brit. Arch. Assoo., toL t. p. 227 ; 
and Bateman's Aiitiquitiei of Derbydiire, p. 135.* 

' AretitBolo|i*, vol. ix. p. IB ; voL ziii. been unable to ascertain whsre the pig 
f, 40S. formerlf in Ur. Molonrorth's poMeuion 

■ Ur. Bateman obsertes that he hsd (ss sbore stated) now ia 
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Claudius. a,d. 41 — 54. 

Four pigis found Jmubf; 31, 1824, on the eaUtea of the Enri ot 
EgremoDt at Broomar'B Hill, in the pftrisli of Pulborough, Siusex, a ahart 
distance to the «ut of the " Stone Street," or ancient Soman way from 
Chichester (Befftwm) towards London. The inscription, it is stated, wu 
the same en each of them. One is now preserred in the Hall at Porbam 
Park, the seat of the Hon. Robert Ourion, near Pulborough. Another, 
the inacriptioa on which is here figured, was prosenied, July 1, 1824, by 
the Earl of Egremont to the British Museum. It weighs 184 Iba., length 
23 inches, vidth 6^ inches, height 4j inches. 




Pig of L«Bd brand Bt PnUNnnigh, Biuke. BrtU*h Hiuaam. 



According to recent information from Kr. H. Q. Brydoue, Col. Wyndham'a 
steward, it is belieTed that the other two pigs, being defaced and the 
inscriptions illegible, were sent to the plumbers at Petworth. 

In Gent. iUg. March, 1824, toI. xcir. part i. p. 194, the following 
notice occnis : — " Sussexiensia states that about ten days ago aome 
labourers discovered at Pulborough, in Suwei, four Roman piga of lead. 
They were 22 inches in length, and 6 inches across the top, and 4 
inches at the bottom. On each was imjtressed the following inscription . . . 
iCLTB-FTT ■ BR'XXAiia." lu tho Same Toluiue, p. 320, appeared a letter 
dated Greys, and Mgned J. I. (the initials of the late Dr. Ingram, 
President of Trinity College, Oxford), relating to the aboTC'mentioned 
communication, and proposing the following reading, supplying an initial t, 
and altering ono letter, n • ci • tb • ptt ■ b ■ bei ■ arg. " Tiberius Claudius 
Tribunitiie potestatis BritanniEe (or Britanniarum), Rex Augustus." The 
learned writer justified bis conjecture bj the occasional occnrrence of t for o, 
as in Aquee Sulia, for Solis ; and stated that the title of Rex is given to 
Constantine, on certain coins. 

See Horsfield's Hist, of Sussex, vol. ii. p. 164 ; Honum. Hist. Brit. 
Inscriptions, No. 143. It is not noticed in the account of pigs in the 
British Museum, Townley Gallery, vol. ii, p. 285. 

Hero. Fourth Consulate, aj). 60—68. 

Fig of lead found August 11, 1783, on the verge of Bronghton BrooV, 
near Stockbridge, Hants, on the Houghton side of the stream. It was in 
the poBseBsion of Mr. Thomas South of Bosaington. The first notice of 
the diacoTery was communicated to the Gentleman's Magoatne, in that 
year, vol. zlili. part 2, p. 936, where the pig is figured. See alto, vol, 
xlir. part 1, p. 85. It waa conjectured that it had been deposited or lost 
whilst on the way to Clausentum for exportation. A Roman line of road 
passes very near the spot. It subsequently came into the possession of the 
late J. H. Elvres, Seq., of Bossington, by whom it was exhibited in the 
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UaBenm foAaed at the meeting of tb« InBtitutd at WiDcbeater, September, 
1845. (CstBlogue, p. xl.) In the Journal of the BritiBh Arobeolo^cal 
Aatocia^on, vol. t. p. 227,* it is figured, and the following description is 
given bj Mr. C. Soaoh Smith. " It is inscribed on the top, in letters an inch 
in length, HBKONiS'Ava* XX ■ xiak ■ mi -«oh ■»&»'; on one side stlpucos'; 
on the other Kx aroikI' uti oa?ascu-, with the numerals xxx. This 
inscription It peonliarlj interesting, Dsfeferring to the Cangi at tn earlier dkte 
[than on the pigs of the time of Vespasian and Domitian] the name being 
spelt aa pronounced, Kiangi, and just previous to the rerersoi of the 
Romans in Britain from the courage and skill of the beroie Boadicea> 
Nero was fourth time consul the year before ; and this pig of lead 
wotdd seem to hare been on its way from the conntij of the Cangi towards 
the south, for exportation, composing probablj part of the tribute, the 
harsh exaction of which was one of the causes of the insurrection." 
Ur, Boach Smith obserres farther, that brit- must be considered as 
referring to the metal or the promce, and not intended for Britannieut, as 
on the pig with the name of Claudius, that tide not having been assumed 
bj Nero. The lateral marks are not to be satisfactorily explained, except 
EX ■ ARSBNT- whicb may refer to the separation of the silver from the ore. 

The weight is nearly 156 lbs. The upper or larger surface measures 
24 inches by 5; the inscribed surface 21 inches hy 31; thickness 5 inches. 
There is a hole on one side for the insertion, as supposed, of some con< 
trivonce by which it might he lifted. 

See Honum. Hist. Brit. Inscriptioas, No. 134 ; Archseological Jonmal, 
vol. xi. p. 279 ; Wright's Celt, Soman, and Saxon, p. 237, where it is figured. 
It is stated that this pig has been recently removed from Boswngton to 
Cheltenham, 

YxspASUN. Third Consnlate. A.r. 74. 

Pig of lead found September 29, 1838, informing the Railway from 
Cheater to Crewe, near Tarvin Bridge, in the township of Oreat Boughton, 
about a mile from Chester. It lay at a depth of seven feet from the 
surface, in a field across whicb there was a foot-path to Hoole, and about 
150 yards from the north side of the road 'from Chester to London. The 
place is described as very near the Roman road from Chester to Manchester 
by Eilsall and Holme Street, and a short distance north of the garden 
where a Roman altar, dedicated by the twentieth legioa to the Nymphs 
and Fountains, was discovered in 1821. The inscription is as follows:— 



■?EgF-v::T-iMF- 



On the side is inscribed DS * ceavol It measures 24 inches by 6 inches : 
the thickness being 4^ inches. The weight is 179 lbs. It was presented 
to the late Uarqnis of Westminster by Mr. A. Gardner, of Chester, to 

* It is noUced alao, Oid. vol. L p. 324. 
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whoae kindoeu I km mde1>ted for the foregoing [wrtianlan. It ia 
now preaerred in the libraiy at Eaton Hall. See Honitai. Hist, Brit 
InsenptioiiB, No. 135. 

TxsFABUX. Fifth ConBulate. a.d. 76. 

A pig ftnmd on the Common at Hints, Staffordihire, near the Watling 
Street, about four miles from the spot nhere that Roman Wa^ ii traversed 
bj the Rjeknield Street, at Walt (Etoeetum). In the Catalogue of the 
Rarities in the Lichfield If uaeum, collected hj Richard Qreene, taken Sep- 
tember, 1762, the foUoiring account is grnn, p. 42: " A Pig of Lead, veif^t 
near one hundred and Shj pounds, on irhich, in raised letters, appear the 
names of Vespssian and of Titns Vespasian, Emperors of Rome. It vaa 
diacorered in the year 1772, in digging for gravel on Hints Common, 
about four miles from Uchfield, and three quarters of a mile from the 
Watling Street Road, at the depth of four feet beneath the surface of the 
earth. Presented to the Unseum hj Ralph Flojer, Esq."' On the 
dispersion of Mr. Greene's museum it came into the possession ti the 
late Master of Clare Hall, Cambridge, the Rev. Dr. Webb, and on bis 
decease in 18f>5, it was purchased bj the Trustees of the British Uuaeum. 
It measures 22} inches, bj 51 inches; thickness, 4 inches ; the weight is 
152lbe. The inscription is shown bf the woodcat; on the side is inscribed 
DB ■ CEAKQ. The territories of the Cecmgi, or Cangi, and the firigantes, as 



r^^^s^ 



Mr. C. Roaeh Smith has observed (Jonmal of the firitiah Archssological 
AssoeiaUoo, vol. v. p. 226), included Cheshire and Yorkshire, and in ttiese 
counties, as well as in Deriijshire, the pigs stamped db - cbaxo. and bbi&. 
have been found. 

See the notices of this pig in Oent. Mag., vol. zlii. p. 558 ; vol. xli!i. 
p. 61 ; liii. p. 935; Shaw's Hist, of Staffordshire, Gen. Hist., vol. i. p. 35, 
and p. 331; Camden's BriUnnia, edit. Gough, 1606, roL ii. p. 503; 
Pennant's Tour in Wales, vol. i. p. 55 ; Erdeswick's Snrvey, edit. Harwood, 
1820, p. 320, where the discovenria said to have oeciuted in 1771; Uonnra, 
Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 136. 

VzBFisUH. PifUi Consulate, a.d. 76. 

Camden, in his notices of Roneom and Halton Castle (Britannia, edit. 
1607, p. 463), records the discovenr of twenty pigs on the coast of 
Cheshire, inscribed with the names of Vespasian and Domltian. On the 
latter occur the words DB • obans., and Camden, discussing the question of 
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th« locality. oocupiod bytiie CaDgi, inclined to ploee tfaem in Chealiire, 
observing, " Dum enim hiec lecagaoti, a fide dignis accepi Tigiuti muBM 
plombeu hie in ipso litlore erutas fuisse, forma oblongiori Bed quadrata, 
in qnarum Buperiori parte, in concaTo btac legttur inscriptio, luf ■ dojut ■ 
ATS - osB • DB ■ OE/Lsa. In aliis Tero imp • tbbp • th ■ t ■ imp . t ■ coas. 
Quod monnmentum videatar orectum fuisse ob rictoriam in CangoB." 
(Compare Qongh's edit. 1806, vol. iii. pp. i5, 61.) Horaley.-p. 316, cites 
these inscriptionB, and oonclndeB that the pigs in question were formerly at 
Halton Caetle ; hut this does not clearly appear from Camden's statemeiit. 
Pennant alludes to this discovery (Tour in Wales, vol. i. p> 57), and 
observes that the ore which produced this lead nas dug and smelted, 
either in tliat part of Flintshire anciently called Tegangle, or the summer's 
residence of the Cangi, "or from the reudence of the same people in 
Derbyihire or some neighbouring coanty." 

DOMITUN. A.D. 81—96. 

Several pigs of load found on the coast of Cheshire, according to the 
report given to Camden, as stated above. Of twenty pigs thus diicovercd, 
probably near Runcorn at the mouth of die Uereey, some, according 
to bis account, were thus inscribed — 




Camd. Brit. edit. 1607, p. 463 ; Pennant's Tom in Wales, vol. i. p. 57. 

DoKiTiAV. Seventh Consulate, a.d. 81. 

A pig of lead, one of two found in 1734, on the estate of Sir John 
Ingleby, Bart., on Hayshaw Moor, in the manor of Dacre, and about 
eight miles N.W. of Ripley, in the West Biding of Yorkshire. They are 
deBcribed as having been found standing upright, near each other, at a 
depth of about 18 inches. The place where the discovery occurred has 
sometimes been described as Hayehaw Banl:, near Dticre Pasture. 

Ou June 26, 1735, Br. Kuight communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries a letter from Mr. Cooper, one of their members, giving an 
account of this discovery upon a barren moor near Bipley by a labourer, 
about Christmas in the previous year. He stated that the weight of 
one piece was 16 stone ; that of the other, a little less. They remained in 
possession of Mr. Ingleby, son of Sir John Ingleby, of Kipley. On Nov. 
20, 1735, Vertue brought a drawing of the inacriptjoos, which were copied 
into the Book of Minutes. 

Another communication on the subject, written by the Rev. S. Eirkshaw 
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to Ur. W, Sloane, and dated from Riplej, December 15, 1735, has 
been printed in tbo Philoa. Trana., vol. ili. p. 560. It ia there related that 
the piga were found " in January last," by a countryman, irfaoae horse 'a 
foot slipping into « hole covered irith ling, he dismounted, and thruating 
his stick into the hole, he found the two pieces of metal, described u 
standing upright near each other, about 2 feet deep. One of these pigs is 
figured, ibid. tab. II. Ur. Kirkshatr relates also the story which he heard 
from a countryman regarding a cavity on a rock aboat half a mile distant, 
irfaioh might have aerved for casting such pigs. On January 31, 1754, 
Mr. Henry Smart Stevens communicated to the Boyal Society a drawing 
of the two pigs, with a note of the discovery, which, according to that 
account, occurred in February, 1734 ; the weight of each piece was 
156 lbs.' 

In 1756, a memoir was read by Professor Ward, and printed with an 
engraving in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. zliz, p. 694. It is 
entitled " Considerations on a draught of two large pieces of lead, witt) 
Roman inscriptions upon them, found several years since in Yorkshire," 
in which he gives some remarks on the method of smelting, and other 
matters relating to Roman metallurgy. 

One of these pigs was bequeathed to the British Museum by Sir John 
Ingleby, Bart., in 1772. Length, 23^ in.; width, 5J in.; weight, 
156 lbs. It ia iuscnbcd — tui* ' ca.es - douitumo * atg ■ cos ■ tii. 



«!»« 



See Arohieologia, vol. v. p. 370 ; Townley Gallery, toI. ii. p. 287, where 
this pig is figured.' 

DOHiTiAN. Seventh Consulate, a.d. 81. 

The secondpig found with that last described, is now in the posseasion 
of the Rot. H. J. Ingleby, at Ripley Castle. Pennant, in the observa- 
vations on Roman metallurgy, in his Tour in Wales, written about 1773, 
states that he saw it at Ripley, and he gives a representation of that pig, 
vol. i., pi. ix. p. 57. The inscription upon the upper surface is the 
same as that given above ; on one side appear the letters Bitio., sigoifying, 
as Pennant suggested, that it came from the country of the Brigaiites. 

The great Roman road from Aldborough into Lancashire passes, as 
Gongh remarks in hia additions to Camden's Britannia, within a short 
distance of the spot where these pigs were found. " There had been no 

tha Institute at York in 1618.— C>U- 
logue, Tnuu&ctloiu of the York MeeUns, 
p. 9. The cut wu presented hy the 
* A cost from Uie pig in theBritisb Iiutitute tothaHiueumof thsYorksbira 

Uuaeum was eibibKed bj Ur. C. Nawloa Philosophioal Society. 

in the Museum during the meeUog of 
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]e«d mioei within wine miles of It, but there ii said to be on the top of « 
large rook about half & mile diitanee, an impreuion or caritj of the aise of 
these pigti luge enough to admit a melUng-pan. Lead ie now got 
at areen,'two miles from the spot." Cunden, edit Gongfa, 1806, toI. iii. 
p. 293. 

Frofeaaor Phillips notices these pigs in his " Rivers, Uonntains, and 
Sea^out of Yorkshire," p. 72, and considers them to hare been produced 
from the mines of Greenhow Bill, in the tewnship of Dacre and parish 
of Ripon, worked bj the Romans, and probably by the British tribes before 
the Romans. He describes a most interesting care opened in the course 
of lead-mining at Greenhow Hill, and which he reaoh«d) in 1825| hj a 
miner's eiimbing shaft, 

DoKiniH (t). A.S. 81—96. 

A nig of lead found, about 1849, with Roman remuos near Common 
Hall Street, Chester. It was imbedded in a wall at the depth of about 
4 feet. The upper surface is unfortunately so much damaged by oxidation 
that it is impracticable to ascertain what the inscription had been. It is 
stated by Mr. C. Roach Smith, in the Jonmal of the British Arch. Assoc, 
vol. r. p. 226, where it is figured, that " it was most probably inscribed to 
Domitian." It was presented to tho Chester Arch ecological Society bj 
Ur. Bsylis, City Surveyor, and by the Mayor of Chester, simultaneously, in 
the belief that it was public and not private property. It was exhibited by 
that Societr in the museum formed at the meeting of the Institute in 
Chester, July, 1857. The following letters of the inscription maybe deci- 
phered ; CAESARi ::::::; vadoh. 

Weight about 1681b. The inscribed surface measures 201 inches by 4 
inches. 

Hasrian. A.D. 117—138. 

A pig of lead found in April, 1777, on Cromford Nether Moor, in the 
parish of Wirksworth, near Matlock, DcTbyafaire, and first described by 
Pegge in a oommnnication to the Society of Antiquaries, 1778, printed in 
the Archnologia, vol. v. p. 369. It was then tn the possession of Peter 
Nightingale, Bsq., of Leo, by whom it was presented to the British 
Museum in April, 1797. Pegge read the concluding letters iiBi ■ lvi - 
supposing the three first to be for kem, and he explained the whole in- 
scription thus, Itnperatorii Cateeris Hadriani Memorim Legio Sexta, 
According to another interpretation hei was intended for ubt, and the 
letters fbllowina; were numerals, denoting the number of the pig. The 
inscription is, however, undoubtedly iiip ■ cabs ' Bashiahi ■ ato ■ ubt - 
LTT - (See woodcut). Weight, 1271b. ; length, 22 in. ; width, 5 inches 
and tTTO-tenths. 



ii iMEgiiiaa s 



Fig at Lend fonud m CnmroKI Koor. Mtlah UnMnni. 

This pig has been figured in Lysons' Derbyshire, p. ccvi., whcro it 
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is obietred that Tuions eitoneoiiB oonjecturei had been formed regardiDg 
this and otlier iouriptioQa, espe<iial]7 the letten ltt ■ vliicli,' acQonliDg to 
Lysona, ie unqnettionablj a eontraction of Xuludarum, the Roman atatioD 
mentioned by RarennaB next to Derventio, and lupposed to have been 
at Che«ter6eld. The inscription maj therefore bo read, Imperatorig 
Catarit Sa^riani Augiutt ntetaUwn Lutudarmie. Sir Henrj Ellie 
(Townley Galleiy, to1. ti., p. 290), adopts this reading ; whilst Kr, 
Thomas Wright U of opinion that ubt • lvt ■ undoubtedlj' signifiea 
metatlum lutum, or wuhed, in reference to the process through which the 
metal had passed (Celt, Roman, and Saxon, p. 238). 

See also Camden's Britannia, edit. Gough, 1806, toI. ii. p. 433 ; Monnm. 
Hist. Brit. Inscriptiona, No. 140 ; Bateman's Antiquities of Derbfdiire, 
. p. 134. 

■Hadriah. aj). 117—138. 

A pig of lead found about 1796 on a farm called Snailbcacfa, in the parish 
of Weatbury, Shropshire, about, ten miles from Shrewsbury, and on the 
conGnes of Montgomeryaliire. It was deposited in the British Uuseum by 
John Lloyd, Esq., id March, 1798. The following memorandum is preserred 
in the Department of Antiquities. " This pig of lead was in the year 
1796 or 1797 found on a farm called Snailbeach, in the chapelry of 
Mmsterley, in the pariah of Westbury, 10 milea SW. of Salop, belongiug 
to the Marquis of Bath, now in lease to the Snailbeach Company. This 
mine boa been worked time immemorial, and produced great quantities of 
lead, the present company haviug expended above £60,000 on the said 
works ; and presented this pig to Mr. Lloyd, wlio is one of the partners ; 
and which he requests the Trustees of the British UuBoum to accept. 
January 25, 1798." The inscription ia elmply Dif ' badhiani ■ atg. 



Pis of bul round at 

1 length, 22 



Wcatbui7, BMlap. Brlttih Hnisum. 

n. ; width, 7 io. ; upper surfaoe, 19 in. by 



Weight, 193 Iba. 
3iin. 

See Townley Gallery, vol. ii. p. 291, where this pig is figured with a 
traasrerae aection ;* Monnm. Hist. Brit. Inacriptions, No. 139; fiagshaw'a 
Hist, of Shropshire, uuder Miosterley. 



Hasriax. 



I. 117- 



A pig of lead found, about 1767, in the supposed Roman workings on 
the western face of Shelve Hill, in the parish of that name, under the 
Stiperatonea, about seven miles N. of Biahops Cattle, Salop ; these ancient 
lead-works ore known as the White Grit Mine. The excavations towards 



* The walght is there stated to be 191 recently taken, I Ri 
lbs. For th< preoiie wsighta of sU the W. Fnuika. 
pigB of laod in the British Husenm, oa 



, indebted to Hr. A. 
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the top of the hill hiTS formed TASt oavenis, now choked up ffith dihrii, 
ftmoDg which Roman relics hare been found at various times. In theto 
excaratioiu, above the modem Qravel Mine, the pig it believed to havo 
been found. It !* now at Linlef Hall, Bishops Castle, the sent of the 
Rev. T. F. More, by whom if was exhibited in the Temporsr? Museum at 
the Meeting of the Instituto at Shrewsbury, in 1S56, with two spades of 
oak, stated to have been found in the Roman workings. The inscription 
is simplTiMP'HADRiARi-iVG. Weight 190 lbs. 6 oz. Length, 22i inches, 
width, fl.inches ; length of the inscribed surface 191 inches. On the 
margin round the inscription are twice impressed the letters wtNP, which 
have been supposed to signify ^uinqueoirorvm jutiu noiatum plvwhum. 
See ^ao Monum. Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 139 ; (lent. Mag. vol. Ivi. 

Sirt 2, p. 924, where the pig is figured ; Sir R. Murchison's Silurian 
ystem, p. 279.* 

Haoriah. a.s. 117—138. 

A pig of lead found about 1775 (f), near Aston Farm-house, on the 
ancient line of road from Shrewftbury to Montgomery by Westbury. It 
was formerly In the possession of the late Iff. Probert, ot Coptborn, about 
two miles from Shrewsbury on that road. I am indebted to the kindness 
of the Rer. T. F. More, of Linley Hall, for the communication of a letter 
from Mr. Isaac Frowd to R. B. More, Esq., dated Bishops CaAtlc, 
October 9, 1827, infonning him that the sale of the late Mr. Probert's 
Mneeum at Copthorn was fixed for October 15, and that there was in the 
collection a pig of lead, marked with the name of Hadrian, and probably 
from Mr. More's lead mines, or some other workings near them. Mr. Frowil 
gave the following particulars ; — " The history of this antique piece of lead 
you have perhaps often heard from your late much respected father ; if so, 
I hope jou will excuse my present repetition of it. Before I came to 
Bishops Castle fi% years ago, this pig of lead was bought of Mr. Richard 
Williams, glazier, of this town, and sold by him to the Kev. Mr. QiSbrd, 
who then resided in Derbyshire, and who, having an estate at Munstone, 
came here and luckily saw it in R, W.'a shop. Mr, Frobert, having a very 
profitable share in your valuable lead mine, obtained it from Mr. Giffbrd, 
and now yon will apply for it, I hope, and obtain it. Being found in your 
neighbourhood you ought to possess it, and odd it to the tools of the 
Romans, which you showed me last autumn. It was found near Aston 
Farm-house, on the Roman road leading from Elland's tnmpike-honse, 
which stands on it, to the Gaer, near the Severn. That farm, fifty years 
ago, belonged to Mr. Thomas, of the Welch Street, Bishops Castle, from 
whose son it went to his widow, now married to Col. Witney, of Hereford- 
shire. At Pentre-Cwm, near the Pentre, was a smelting-place of the 
Romans, where perhaps this pig was smelted." I have been unable to 
trace where this pig is now to he found ; it was reported to me by 
Mr. Bowers, of Shrewsbury, that it was purchased, as he believed, by 
the late Bishop Butter, at Mr. Probert's sale ; and he described it as 
rather smaller than Mr. More's pig, and bearing the legionary stamp, 
LEG. zx. I have not found evidence to verify this occonnt. 
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HADIlMIt. A.D. 117—138. 

A pig of le&d found in Hay, 1851, about 3 feet deep in draiuiog & field 
in tlie parish of Snead, Shropshire, beloir a large ontrenohment ealled 
The RoTcriea, ahout a mile west of Linlej Hall, 2i miles south of Church 
Stoke, and 4) south-east of Uontgomerj. It was found, as commnoicated 
b; Mr. J. Core Jones to the Society of Antiquaries, on Januarj 29, 1852 
[eee Proceedings, vol. ii. p. 205), on the estate of Philip Uorris, Esq., of 
the Hurst near Clun, in whose possesion it remained until 1856, when It 
was obtained by Ur. Thomas Wright for the Uuseum of Ur. Joseph 
Uajer, F.S.A., at Lirerpool, and it is now there proserred. It is precisely 
sLDiilar to tbot above described, found at Shelve and in possesuon of the 
Rev. T. y. More, of Linley Hall, near Bishops Castle, and may hare been 
cast, very probably, in the same mould. The icscription ia identiciU, 
lUF ■ QAOKiAKi ' ATO. This pig is noticed by Mr. Wright, in lus account 
of tbo Roman lead mines in Shropshire, Illustrated London News, Oct. 5, 
1856. Weight, 190 lbs. Length, a little more than 2 feet. 

HABHIAIf. A.D. 117—138. 

A pig of lead fonud about 1823 at Bath, near Sydney Buildings, on 
the S.W. side of Sydney Oardens, in the course of works under the 
direction of Mr. Goodridge, Architect, of Bath, by whom it was deposited 
in the Bath Literary and Scientific Institution. The inscription is the 
same as on the pigs before- described, lup • badriaki ' ato. The Rer. 
H. M. Scarth, in a Memoir on Roman Remains in Bath, published in the 
Proceedings of the Somerset Arcbnological Society, 1852, p. 108, 
remarks that tliia pig may rery probably have been smelted at the mines 
on the Mendip Hills. An ancient key, now in the Mnseum of the Bath 
Institution, was found with the pig. Mr. Hunter, in a letter to Mr. 
Markland, Director of the Society of Antiquaries, in 1827, regarding 
Roman inscriptions found at Balh, observes that in the collection of the 
Bath Institution such a pig existed, " which was found near the site of 
Sydney Place, in 1809." (Archaologia, vol. iiii. p. 421.) The dis- 
crepancy in date is doubtless only a typographical error. 

Weight, 1 owt. 831b8. The Rev. W. Phelps notices it in his History of 
Somerset, vol. i p. 161, as found in 1822 near Sydney Buildings, but he 
inadvertently giyes the weight as 831b8. only. See also Journal Brit, 
Arab. AsBoe., vol. r. p. 228. 

Antokhtub akd Vsats. a.d. 163—169. 

Apigofleadfoundearlyinthelost century at Brnton.Somerset. Stukeley, 
inhisItinerarinmCuriosum, p. 151, Iter vi., dated 1723, giresUio following 
account of the discovery. " At Long-Leat, in my Lord Weymouth's library, 
is a piece of lead weighing fifty pound, one foot nine inches long, two inches 
thick, three and a half broad, found in the Lord Fitibarding's grounds near 
Bruton in Somersetshire, and was discovered by digging a hole to set a 
gate-post in : upon it this memorable iascription, which I suppose was 
some trophy ; conunnnicated by Lord Winchekaa." 
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Seo aim Stukelej'a Caranuui, i. p. 167. Honley, ia 1732, engraTM it 
among hii iDBcriptioQi in Somerset, No. 10, p. 328, adding nothing to 
Stukalej't account, ProfcRsor Ward, in 1756, statea, that upon enquiry 
bo could not find that it was at Longleat at that time ; but in a note he 
obBorvea that be had received Lord Wiochelsea'a acoouat from Stukelej. 
PbiloB. Trans, zliz. p. 699. In Gough'a edition of Camden'i Britannia, 
vol. i. p< 104, edit. 1806, it ia stated that this pig cama into the poaaeasion 
of Heneage, Earl of Winchilaea, who gave it to Ur, Crejke, of whose 
sister Mr. Duane bought it. Collinson, in hla History of Somerset, toI. i. 
p. 316, mentions the discorerj as having occnrred about the beginning of 
the last century, and cites Stnkeley'e account ; aa does also the Rev, W, 
Phelps, in his History, vol. i. p. 178, with the atatemuit, which I beliere 
to be a mere error by an unwary copyist, that the pig is preserved in the 
library of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat. 

Moniimenta Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 141. 

A pig of lead bearing no Imperial name ; it is inscribed with the name of 
Lueiut Aruamiui Vertcundut, either a governor of a province, as it has 
been auppoied, a prccnrator, or some person appointed to snperlateod 
minea in Britain. 

It was found upon Matlock Moor, Derbyshire, shortly before Oct. 1783, 
in " ridding " a piece of ground near Matlock Bank, in the course of an 
inclosure of common landa there. The pig lay at a depth of a few bches 
only, covered by a largo atone. Close to the spot there was a " bole," or 
place marked by heaps of rubbish and a hearth of flat stones, where, in 
ancient times, before smelting milla were constructed, lead ores were 
smelted. It was thought probable that the pig had been run or cast there, 
and it appeared to have been run at different times in nine or ten layers. 
Pennant notices such ancient slag hearths aa frequent in Flintshire, and 
regards them as traces of the process used by the Britona. Tour in Wales, 
vol, i. p. 58. On the surface of the pig there appeared numerous email 
particles of brass mixed with the lead, which hare not been noticed in other 
instances. It was sold by the finders to a clock-maker at Matlock, from whom 
it was parchaaed by Mr. Adam Wolley of that town, and by him presented 
to the British Museum in April, 1797. The inacription haa been read [m 
txUmo) as follow^ Ludi Arucomi Verecuadi metallum Lutudarerue. The 
last wordhas ocoasioned considerable discussion. Pegge, by whom this pig 
was first de8crit>ed [Archeologia, vol. vii. p. 170), deeyphered ^le con- 
cluding letters lthd, and proposed the reading MetalUei or Metallarii Lun- 
dinentii, i.e., lead merchant of London, the former, possibly, or undertaker, 
of the lead-works at Matlock. Pegge closes hia memoir with a postscript, 
" It were ardently to be wished that the Roman pigs of lead were all lodged 
together in the British Museum." 
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Lysons hu eograred this pig, and also the inEcription on a larger ecale, 
in his Hiftory of Derbysliire, p. ccvi., and has pointed out that ltttd- is 
unqueatioDablj, according to hia opinioD, a contraction of Lutudarum, eiip- 
poBcd to be the Roman Btation, mentioned in Bavennas, as already stated 
in the notice of one of the piga of tlie time of Hadrian. 

Weight SSlbs.' Length 201 inches ; width H inches ; inscribed surface 
17i inches by 3^ inches. This is the lightest Soman pig hitherto found. 

See also Camden's Britannia, edit. Qough, 1806, vol. ii., p. 423; 
Uonum. Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 144; Sir H. Ellis's account in 
Townlej Gallery, vol. ii. p. 228 ; Glover's Derbyshire, vol. i. pp. 71, 72 ; 
Bateman's Antiquities of Derbyshire, p. 134. 

A pig of lead bearing no imperial name, but inscribed c - itl - Pitoii ' was 
found in 1848, in IleigTare Park, about six miles from Uunsfield, 
Nottinghamshire, in or near on ancient encampment. It is Don in the 
possession of Richard Milward, Esq., of Thurgarton Priory, Notts. Ur. 
Roach Smith has noticed it,.Joumal Brit. Arch. Assoc, vol. t. p. 228.' He is 
disposed to adopt the explanation that the letters lti-, signify, as before 
ment^OQed, lutum'or luitum, washed or purified metal, a reading confirmed 
by a passage in Pliny's Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiv. c. 16, where the word 
ehttia is stated to be applied to tin found in the gold mines of Spain and 
Portugal, OS designating its being wauhed from the vein by water. The 
inscription reads as follows : — C * ivl - fhoti ' brit - iyt * bz - arq- Between 
the words are introduoed heart'shaped stops, possibly intended to repre- 
sent leaves. Weight, 184ibs. Length of the inBcribed surface Idj- inches ; 
width 3| inches. The letters measure an inch in length. A cast from 
this pig may be seen in the Museum of Practical Geology. 

A pig of lead was found, as it is slated, at Castleton, Derbyshire, upon 
which the letters imp- only could be decyphered. Mr. Mawe, according to 
information cited by Professor Phillips [Proceedings of the York^ire 
Philosophical Society, for March, 1848), described it as having been 
preserved in the Museum of Mr. Greene, at Lichfield. No mention, 
however, is found of this relic in the Catalogne of that Collection printed 
by him ; it is not noticed by Lysona, nor in Batemao's Antiquities of 
Derbyshire. 

A pig of lead was found in 1774, in or near a Roman entrenchment, on 
tho North bank of the nver Almond, Perthshire, near its confluence with 
the Tay. There appears to have existed there, as noticed by Maitland (Hist. 
of Scot. i> 198, written about 1750), a Roman station or camp on a rising 
ground, subsequent ly washed away by encroachments of the rirer. Many 
Roman Testiges and interments were thus brought to light, especially a 
large nm, described as. lined vrith bronze ; notice having thus been called 

' Pegga ststsi the wdght to ba 84 Iba. Brit. Arch. Aseoe., vol. tUL p. M ; 
'This pig is noticed sito, Joumsl 'Wright's Celt, Bomau, and Euod, p. 2SS. 
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to tbe aite, oertun Bemicircnlar pillars, as they were desoribed, were 
obBerVed in the peruhing bank, extending from ita auminit down to tbe bed 
of the river. The moldd forming these pillars, eight in nnraber, was black, 
eoatrasting with the reddish colour of the bsulc. The; were about 18 ft. 
in height, and 10 ft. apart ; at tbe bottom of each one or more urns were 
found, wbioh led to the snppoaitioQ that the so-called pillare were 
of sepulchral character. These bad, howerer, eridentl; been shafts, 
resembling in their character tbe remarkable rubbish-pits, or fanttte, of 
which examples have repeatedly oocnrred near sites of Koman oocnpation, 
as noticed in the ArobBoIoffia, rol. zxzii. p. 451, and in this Journal, 
Tol. Tiii. p. 96, Yol. xii. p. 111. After the winter floods in 1774, some 
gentlemen from Perth whilst exploring these singular remains found a large 
amphora, or um, resting on a flanged tile, and near it lay decayed portions 
of a behnet and spear nearly consomed by nut. Beneath was found an 
*' oblong bar of lead," 731bs. in weight, on one side of which were these 
marks — X J. jUi., probably indicating its weight. This pig does not 
appear to hare been preserved. See "the Muses Threnodie, ' edited by 
Cant, pp. 21, 25, Perth, 1774, cited by Stuart iu the Caledonia Romana, 
p. 206 ; Wilson's Prchist. Annals, p. 392. Stuart considers it probable 
that this station may have been the Orrea of Blcbard of Cirencester. 

Another pig of lead was found at KirkintuIIocb, Dumbartonshire, on tlie 
line of the Barrier of Antoninus, between the Forth and the Clyde. Stuart, 
Caledonia Romana, pp. 207, 323, relates that whilst Mr. Stewart of Peel, 
KirkintuIIocb, a station on the Barrier of Antoninus Pius, was engaged 
some years ago in levelling part of tbe Station, of which he was the 
proprietor, he found considerable remains of bnildings, and among them 
" a bar of lead, marked with some Roman characters, not sufficiently 
legible (says Stuart) to enable us to present the reader with a copy ; but 
probably, like those which appeared on tbe block discovered at the mouth 
of tbe Almond, intended to indicate the weight of the metal, or bearing 
reference to some imperial tax." I am indebted to Mr. John Buchanan of 
Glasgow, a careful investigator of Roman vestiges in North Britain, for the 
information that the mark seen by him in 1826, wasCCLXX., on tbe centre 
of the bar. The pig measured about 24 in. by 6 in., and bad been sawn 
asunder by Mr. Stewart in ezpeotation of finding a core of gold. 

Three pigs of lead were found at Saham, Norfolk : no record is preserved 
of any inscription. Mr. Woodward, in his Descriptive Outline of Roman 
remains in Norfolk, communicated to tbe Society of Antiquaries in 1830, 
states that in the parish of Saham, near the supposed line of Roman road 
leading westwards from Norwioh, " in removing Saham wood, some years 
ago, three pigs of Roman lead were discovered, and sold to tbe village 
plumber," ArchEeologia, vol. xiiii. p. 369. I am indebted to the Rev. 
W. H> Parker, Rector of Saham, for recent information confirming this 
statement. The pigs, as he states, were found about forty years ago ; 
they were purchased by a plumber named Pitts, now deceased. 

Mr. Bateman, in his Vestiges of the Antiqmties of Derbyshire, p. 135, 
after noticing the examples found near Matlock, observes that "beside^ 
these inscribed pigs of lead, others of a similar form, without the important 
accompaniment of a legend, hare been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Wirkswortb. From the similarity of shape, the presumption is strongly in 
favour of their Roman origin." Agiua, p, 159, Mr. Bateman enumerates 
Roman c<»us and relics, fonud upon Oker Hill, near Darley-in-the-Dale, 
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adding that "in 1846, a pig of lead of the Roman shape was dugnp near 
some ftDcient mineral works on the Hill." 

A pig of lead iras found, July 31, 1849, ontaide the iralls of Flint 
Caatie, aupposed to be coeval with the building, and brought for fastening 
iron clamps in the foundation stones. It apoears to have been cast in a 
cln; mould, the impression of the moulder's finger-marks being vuible on 
the lower part. It is a Tery rude casting as compared with the Roman 
pigs. Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., Tol. t. p. 297. 

Mr. FranliB has informed me of the recent discorer; of a Cake of lead, 
of irregularly oral form, 7 inches by 4, apparently cast in a roughly 
dished oaTity on a piece of stone. It was found, as it is beliered, in 
the Thames, near Battersea Bridge." The weight is nearly 44 oi. On 
the upper surface are impressions of two stamps ; one of them, twice 
impressed, appears to read stagr, the E being reversed ; the other is 
remarkable, being the monogram of the name of Our Lord, composed of 
the Greek letters Chi (reversed) and Rho, surrounded by letters, of which 
the following are legible. — bpes. The sixth letter was probably an s, 
hut it is now Tcry indistinct. These impressions (here figured) were 
formed with stamps in intaglioi like seals: the letters on the lead are 
in relief. The occurrence of the Christian monogram is a feature of 
considerable interest ; it has hitherto been noticed twice only, in con- 
nection with remains assigned to the Roman period in Britain, one of 
these being a silver cup found at Corbridge, Northumberland, and hitherto 
unpublished ; the other the fine mosaic ^oor excavated by Ljsons, at 
Frampton, Dorset, in which the Greek monogram of the Saviour's name is 



found strangely combined with the head of Xeptune and subjects of 
Pagan mythology. It must be admitted that the Roman character of 
the maita plumbt found in the Thames cannot be considered as established. 
In conneclioii with the foregoing notices of the relics of early metallurgy 
in Britain, it may not be irrelevant to record the few facts which have 
fallen under our observation regarding any block or pig of tin found in the 
British Islands. In the neighbourhood of Penzance, there appears to have 
existed formerly a mould for such objects, as it is described by a writer 
"On the Study of Antiquities" in 1791, whose letter appears in the 
Gent. Uag., vol. Ixi. part i. p. 34. He there states that he had recently 

° Hr. Batcmaiii, ia his collection of at Cromford, Hnj, 134S ; onothsr, weigli- 

Antiquitiaa of Derby shire, Iibb apecimana iDg2£ Ibi., on KjunMoor, In 1S49. In the 

of circular or otsI cakea of l«id appa- Museum of Practical Geology in Jermya 

rentlj amelted by wood fires, and cant Street, msy be Been au oval coke of tin 

in a simple depreeaioa in tiie eartb. similar in form and dimeDsions to the 

Tbay precisely reaetnble in form that leaden cake above described, found in 

above described, being flat on one side the Thames, 
and convex on the other. One was found 
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vuited a gentlemao in that locality, who poBBeased " among other things a 
mould by which the blocks of tin used to be cast, iu the times when the 
Ph<eniciaaB traded to Britua for tin." Unfortunately, no account is given 
of the form or dimensiooB of the mould, the writer's attention having 
apparently been diverted by finding in Ur. Price's cabinet a gold crescent 
found near Penzance, and supposed to have been worn by the Druids when 
cutting mistletoe. The most remarkable specimen of ancient tin discovered 
in Britua ia the doable pig, here figured ; it was dredged up in Falmouth 
Barbour about 1810 (?), and it ia now preserved in the Truro Huseum. 



The dimenuona are, length 2 ft. 11 in, ; width 11 in. f width of the 
■olid portion between the two forked openijigs 10^^ inches, A piece has 
been cut off at one end, and near that part there is an impressed bifurcate 
mark, 3 inches long, j wide, and ^ deep, which has been regarded by some 
persons aa a mitjiature representation or symbol of the double pig itself. 
The weight of the block, which is very pondeious, has not been ascertained. 
It was found iu dredging for sand, between Fondinas and St. Uawes. A 
notice of this remarkable relic is given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson iu his 
notes on Bawlinson's translation of Herodotus recently published, vol. il. 
Another remarkable relic of ancient metaUurgy is to be seen in the Truro 
Huseum, a portion apparently of a pig or block of tin ; it was found at 
Camanton in the parish of Mawgaa-ia-Pyder, Cornwall, near the ruins of 
a "Jews' House," as certain ancient 
smelting works are termed in that 
county. It measures 20 inches ia 
ength ; width, 9 inches ; thickness, 
3 inches : cue ude being couvei, 
taking the form of the mould, the 
other ia fiat. (See woodcut.) The 
type of an ingot, thus pointed at its 
estremitios, is not without precedent; 

it is probable that the obtusely pointed fragment of brooie found about 
1819 in the old workings at the Ormes Head, Llandudno, with stone mauls, 
and presented by the Hon. W. 0. Stanley to the British Huseum, was a 
portion of such an ingot. There is a perfect ingot of bronze, from the Bahr 
Collection, in the British Huseum, it was found in Livonia^ and terminates 
in this pointed fashion : it measures about 15 inches in length. Ia the 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, 1851, & block of dn was produced, thus 
described : — " A rude smelted block of tin, supplied by Hr.'G. K. Simmons, 
found in Ladock, near Truro, and supposed to have been smelted when the 
Fhtenicians traded to Cornwall for tin." Uineral Products, No. 468. A 
Florentine writer of the fourteenth century writes of the export of tin in 
ong square slabs. Geol. Trans. Comw., vol. iii. p. 129. 
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Sereral Roman laga of lead have been ditcovered on the Contioent. Ur. 
Jamee YatoB bu kindly informed me of the exiBtence of aao at Ch&lonE-Bor- 
Saone, inscribed with tiie name of SeptimuB Serenu i this "gavmon," a> 
objects of this kind are termed in France, hat been figured in the Hemoira 
of the Histoiical Societv of Chftlons, tome iii. pL xi> Another, found at 
Ullebonne, is preserfed in the Museum at Rouen, and a third at Vidl- 
Ettoux. They ore described by the Abb4 Cochet in a memoir in the 
Revae Arch^logique, Dec. 1856, p. 548, entitled, — "Note sur le 
commerce et I'lndustrie du Plomb dans la Gaule et la Grande Bretague, i 
I'Epoqne Romaine,'" in which the learned author ezpresses the opinion 
that these taumoiu may be from the ShropBhire mines. See also 9e 
Canmont, Bulletin Monumental, vol. zzii. p. 409. A full account of these 
relics of ancient metallurgy will be found in a Tsluable Memoir by Mr. James 
Yates, on Roman lead- workings, and the pigs of lead found in Great Brittun 
and on the continent, in the forthcoming volume of Proceedings of the 
Somerset Arcbsological Society, for the year 1858. 

The only pig of lead eiUtiag in the Collection ef Antiquities at the 
BibUothec[ue Imperiale at Paris, according to the information of M. 
Lenormand, communicated to me by Mr. Charles Newton, is one found in 
Spain, and thus insoribed — u ■ p • noaciEis ■ v * f - uuc. Tbb inscription 
is identical with that on a pig of lead found at Carthagena, and presented 
to the British Museum by Lord Palmerston, about 1849. The weight of 
this last is 521bB ; the form of these specimens is peculiar, bebg aemi- 
cylindrical ; the ends are cut off at right angles, the letters of the 
inscription are in relief, in a deep hallow on the cur?ed surface. Mr. 
Newton suggests the following reading t'n extenio. — Maroug Pufrh'tu 
Soteius Marci Jiliut Mada \tribtt]. A similar pig is to be seen in the 
Museum itf Practical Geology in London, and two others are preaerred in 
the Mosenm at Carthagena. 

The inscribed relics of other metals of the Roman period, found in the 
British Islands, roay in conclusion be briefly enumerated. The rude cake 
of copper found at Caer hSn, the ancient Conarium, four miles'from Conway, 
and inscribed socio sauM, stamped also katbol. in small letters, obliquely 
across that inscription, is still at Mostyn. (Pennant's Tour in Wales, vol. i. 
p. 63, pi. iz.) It weighs 42 pounds, and measures II inches in diameter. 
The ingot of silver found in 1777 in the Tower of London with coins of 
Arcadius and Honorius (a.D. 383 — 423), and inscribed ex offe hohobini,* 
is preserved in the British Hueenm, where may also be seen the most 
remarkable relics of their class, the ulver ingots found near Coleraine with a 
large hoard of ulver Roman corns. One of these ingots bears the inscriptions 
CTB uiBBi and ex op. patbicii. The discovery has been fully noticed is 
this Journal, vol. zi. p. 283, and in the Ulster Journal of Archnolog;, 
vol. ii. p. 182, and it deserves especial notice, not less on account of tKo 
very rare occurrence of any Roman relic in Ireland, than in regard to the 
variety and amount of the bullion and coins discovered ; the coins numbering 
not less than 1506, from Constantius II. to Constantiua III., including fourteen 
emperors. The entire depout weighed upwards of 200 02. of silver, and 
wu unaccompanied by any object of less precioui metd. 

ALBERT WAY. 
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From a photognph prcBeuted to tbo Initltutfl hy BIt Edmund W- Boad, Bkrt., GoT^mor 
Gcnraul of CsdhIii. 
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THE aiTIGRICH, OE CE08IER OF ST FILLAN. 

iriTH A NOTICE OF ITB PKESKDT EXISTSHCS IN CANADA, 

oouinnncATBD bt tbslord talbot db ualahidb, p.aA., h.r.i.a. 



The singular Teneration, with which certain relics of 
primitire missionary bishops in Scotland and in the sifiter 
kingdom hare been regarded, is well known to all who have 
iavestigated the memorials connected with our earlier Eccle> 
siastical Antiquities. This remarkable respect towards these 
objects of personal use, associated with the sacred functions 
of the first preachers of Christian faith, arrested the attention 
of the learned chaplain of Henry II., Giraldus de Barri, 
nearly seven centuries ago. In the sister kingdom numerous 
examples occur, as might naturally be expected, of this 
peculiar cultus, connected with the tangible relics of the first 
apostles of Christianity ; whilst in Scotland, notwithstanding 
that systematic eiudication of every relic associated with 
rites or dogmas of the old faith, carried out by the reformers 
of the sixteenth century, memorials of the primitive preachers 
of Christian doctrine are not wanting ; scarcely less remarkable 
as exemplifying a tenacious adherence to popular tradition, 
than as productions of artistic skill and taste in times com- 
monly regarded as barbarous. 

The historian, whose name has been cited, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, one of tho earliest writers on the Topography of 
the British Islands, from personal observation, m^es especial 
mention, in his Topographia Hibemi<s, for which he collected 
materials, it is believed, about the year 1185, of the great 
reverence with which the hand-bells and pastoral staves of 
primitive Christian preachers were preserved in Ireland, and 
also in Scotland and Wales. 

This statement of the bishop-elect of St. David's is so 
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closely conformable to the popular belief still retained in 
regard to certain relics of this description, that it may be 
desirable to cite his own words. — " Hoc etiam non prsete- 
reundum puto ; quod campanas bajulas, baculosque Sanc- 
torum in superiore parte recuryos, auro et argento vel rere 
contectos, in magna reverentia tam Hibernise et Scotise, quam 
■ et GwaUiEB populua et clerus habere solent. Ita ut sacramenta 
super ha9c, longe magis quam super Evangelia, et pr^estare 
vereantur, et pejerare. Es tI enim quadam occulta, et lis 
quasi divinitus insita, necnon et vindicta (cujus prjecipue 
Sancti illi appetibiles esse videntur) plerumque punjuntur 
contemptores ; et graviter animadvertitur in transgressores."' 

Dr. Wilson, in his Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, has 
described several examples of the ancient campana baj'ula, 
the clocca or cla^ of the primitive Scottish Christians, Some 
of these bells were produced in the Museum at the Meeting of 
our Society in Edinburgh, in 1856. The bell of St. Kentigern, 
patron of Glasgow, still appears in the arms of the modern 
city. In later times such a relic, divested of sacred character, 
became evidence of hereditary rights to the custodier, as in 
the instance of the Bell of St. Medan, resigned in 1447 by 
its hereditary curator to Sir John Ogilvy. A record of this 
transaction has been preserved among the Airlie muniments.' 
The honour attached to the custody of sacred relics, an Dr. 
Wilson has remarked, occasioned iu various cases the creation 
of special offices, with emoluments and lands pertaining to 
their holders ; and the transference of these to lay impro- 
priators, on the overthrow of the ancient ecclesiastical system, 
has led to the preservation of some few of the relics of 
primitive Scottish Saints, even to our own day.* Among 
objects of this nature the Bell and the Crosier of St Fillan, 
the latter known as the Quigrich, were preserved at Killin in 
Perthshire, and held in reverence for miraculous ef&cacy, 
almost to the close of the eighteenth century. 

The bell has disappeared, having, as it has been stated, 
been " stolen by an English antiquarian " at the commence- 
ment of the present century. Pennant visited the ruined 
chapel of the Celtic Saint of Stratbfillan, and he describes 
the peculiar heaUug gifts ascribed to him, but he does not 

I Ginldua CambreuilB, Tojiogr. HI- * Fitnted in the Spalding Huoelliui;, 

baiuis, tertia diitinetio, cap. xxiilL ; ap. vol. v. Sm Appeadix to this Memoir. 
Camaeni AagUoa, &e , p. TIT. * PrAlttoiio Atiuk, p. 990. 
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appear to have known of the bell or the croBier. The 
earliest notice of the existence of the latter is to be found in 
the letter addressed to the Barl of Buchan by Mr. W. 
Thomson, student of Christchurch, Oxford, communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1785.* 

His account is as follows : — " At Killin, July 5, 1782, in 
the house of Malice Doire, a day labourer, I was shown what 
he called the Quigrich. It is the head of a crosier, formerly 
belonging to St. Fillan, who gave his name to a neigh- 
bouring Strath With it is shown a copy of the King's 

letters of appropriation and security, which I have careliilly, 
transcribed.^ The neighbours conducted me to the envied 
possessor of this relic, who exhibited it according to the 
intent of the royal investment. A youth of .nineteen, the 
representative of his father's name, and presumptive heir to 
this treasure, lay drooping in an outer apartment, imder the 
last gasp of consumption. I am induced to advertise the 
Society of this circumstance, lest the relic in question should, 
at the death of the present owner, become a sacrifice to the 
neediness of his heirs, and find a ready passage to the 
melting-pot." Mr. Thomson sent a hasty sketch of this 
curious relic ; it was engraved to accompany his notice in the 
Archseologia Scotica, and he describes the crosier-head as 
of silver gilt, weighing 7 or 8 Iba. ; hollow at one end- for 
the insertion of the staff; the recurved extremity termi- 
nating in a flat surface, on which was engraved *' a crucifix, 
having a star on each side of the body ;" and an oval crystal 
was set on the front of this recurved part. 

A memorandum in pencil appears on this communication, 
to the following eflect : — " The owner of the relic afterwards 
emigrated to America, carrying the Quigrich with him." 

Dr. Wilson, in the ArchEOology of Scotland, p.. 664, cites 
Mr. Thomson's interesting notice of the Quigrich, and copies 
the woodcut given in the Archseologia Scotica. He had 
been unable to illustrate his account with a more accurate 
representation of this very curious relic, and he quotes a 
letter which he had received from the Eev. jEneas M'Bonell 
Dawson, whose own ancestors were for a time the guardians 

* ATchotoIogU Sootica, ToL uL p. 2S9. procurator for Iklice Doire, oa 'Soy. 1, 

* TbJB " Idtem pro Ualiaao Doire in 1731, to be legiitend in the Boola of the 
Strafinaae " ia u official tranaeript of tbe Lords of Coimdl and Secdoii u a Pro- 
iettera of gift by JomeB III., Kiag of butive Writ. It is printed in full here- 
Scotland, July 11, liST, given in b; the after. SeeAi^endix to thia Memoir. 

TOl. XTI, n 
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of St. Fillui's croaier, stating that it vras in Canada, and in 
the keeping of the family to whose ancestor it was confided 
on the field of Bannockbum, when Eobert Bruce, " displeased 
with the ahhot for having abstracted from it the reUca of 
St. Fillan, preTiouslyto the battle, from want of confidence, it 
is alleged, in the success of the Scottish cause, deprived him 
of the guardianship." The family, as Mr. Dawson remarked, 
lost possession of the crosier for a time, having disposed of 
it for a sum of money to an ancestor of hia mother's family ; 
and shortly ailer, ceasing to prosper, and attributing this 
change of circumstances to their indifference to a sacred 
object that had been solemnly entrusted to them, they per- 
suaded the person who inherited the crosier from the pur- 
chaser to part with it in their favour. How remarkably is 
this in conformity with the statement of the historian of the 
twelfth century,' before cited : — " Elx vi quadam occulta et iis 
quasi divinitus insita, necnoo et vindicta (cujus pr^ecipue 
Sancti ill! appetibiles esse videntur) plemmque puniuntur 
contemptores." 

Mr. Dawson stated at the same time, that he learned 
from a gentleman resident in the same parish in Canada as 
the emigrant custodiers of the Quigrich, that he had seen it ; 
that overtures for its restoration to Scotland had been made 
by a Mr. Bruce, of London (doubtless the late Lord Elgin), 
and that ^500 was the sum named as its ransom. A 
subsequent efi'ort for its recovery, by a gentleman possessing 
estates in Strathfillan, proved equally unsuccessful. 

During the past year the Institute has been indebted to 
the kind consideration of the Governor-General of Canada, 
Sir Edmund W. Head, Bart., for the following highly 
interesting communication, accompanied by three photo- 
graphs of the crosier of St. Fillan, from which the aocom- 
panying representations have been reproduced. 

The following is an abstract from his Excellency's letter, 
addressed to Lord Talbot de Malahide ; — 



' GOVERNMBHT HOUBE, TOSDKTO, CaKADA, W. 

Afril 17tA, 1838. 
Dbab Lord Talbot, 

I venture to KddresB ;oa as President of the Arohieologio&l Iiutitnte, 
and I traat that our former acquaintiuice will bbitb bs some excuse for my 
doing so. 

At page 664 of Wilson's Archnologr and Prehistoric Anaals of Scotland 
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will be found K description anj a voodcnt of the " Quigrich " or crouer of 
St. Filkn, with an accoaat of its ha?ing been transported to Canada, It 
is Btill in tbe poiBesiion of the familj who hold the warraat or patent of 
James III. there mentioned, and who have the original deed. The head 
of the crosier or pastoral staff is now in tiie room in which I am writing, 
haTiBg been bronght down for me to see fa; one of the members of tho 
fomilf , who knows the owner. The latter is a fanner in a ren small wa/, 
near Samia, on the St. Clare RiTer, near its entrance from Lake Hnron. 
Lord Elgin offered, I beliere, 1501. for it, which ther refosed. It is a 
most interesting relic, both for the eioellence and antiquitj of its work, and 
for the fact that it waa borne at Baonookhnm. 

Bj what I con learn the poMoiior would be reluctant to part with it, bat 
it is oertainlr a pitf that it afaonld be exposed to all the omtingeaciea of 
fortune on this side of the Atlantic. 

The print in Wilson's book gires a very poor idea of ita form or work- 
manship. The material is ulver (which haa been gOt) laid on copper. 
The erf stal in the &tmt is cracked aeroae. I enclose for the Aroheological 
Institute, if the; are worth their acceptance, some photographic impreuions 
which I hare caused to be made, and which will show what it is really like. 

Professor Wilson, who now belongs to the Unirenity of Toronto, saw 
the (Higinal for the first time in vaj room to-daj. 

The accompaQTiiig illnstrations are executFed from drawings 
which have heen very kindly prepared by Mr. "Westwood 
from the photographs. The details of workmanship are 
reprodnced with a degree of accuracy, which hia intimate 
knowledge of the conrentioDal ornament and character of 
ancient reKcs of the period could alone ensure. The pecuhar 
form of this crosier-head appears to have been adopted only 
in the ancient churches of Scotland and Ireland; in our own 
country the pastoral staff of a bishop or an abbot terminated 
in a volute, either simple, or purfled witJi crockets and 
foliage, and very frequently enclosing a figure of our Lord, 
the Holy Lamb, or some sacred symbol. There can he no 
doubt that the elaborate examples of metal-work, such as 
the Quigrich, the pastoral staff of St. Carthag, first bishop of 
Lismore, brought before the Institute by the kindness of the 
late Duke of DeTonshire," and the pastoral staff of Maelfinnia, 
lately purchased by the Trustees of the . British Museum 
from Cardinal Wiseman, were originally the costly coverings 
in which the simple baeuli of the primitive fathers of the 
churdi were encased and enshrined. In like manner 
their rude hand-bells, mostly of iron plates riveted and 
dipped in melted brass, were held in no less veneration, and 

* Arehvolei^calJonraat, Tol.Tii.p.83; Sgnred, Aioh»olog]>,Tol.zxxilLpL17,P'8B0. 
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were constantly preserved in shrines of precious goldsmith's 
work, of which examples are familiar to our readers ; ' and 
these casings were irom time to time renewed or replaced 
by more costly coverings. The long-venerated Bachul of 
Moloc, successor of St. Columba, now preserved as a ^mbol 
of ancient tenure by the Duke of Argyll, has been reduced 
to its primitive simpHcity, having been stripped of its 
precious covering, of which no trace remains except the 
broken nails fixed in the wood in attaching that decoration. 
This venerable staff is figured in the Catalogue of the 
Museum, at the Meeting of the Institute in Edinburgh, p. 32. 
The Quigrich is described as measuring 9^ inches in height, 
and about 6^ across the curve. The peculiar form of the 
extremity will be better understood 
by comparison of the woodcuts, than 
V any description. The flat sur- 
face of the forepart is set with an 
uncut crystal, now cracked, and 
above appears a little bust, pro- 
bably intended to represent the 
beatified St. Fillan, and placed 
upon filigree work of serpentine 
fashion, which may typify clouds, 
in allusion to the heavenly regions. 
(See woodcut, orig. size.) On the 
semicircular termination of this por- 
tion is engraved a crucifix, as alr^^y 
mentioned. The crook is orna- 
mented with lozenge-shaped and 
triangular compartments of filigree- 
work, the intervening spaces being 
cross-hatched ; and it has a ridge or 
crest, enriched with several mould- 
ings of pearled and foliated patterns. 
The intention of this crest appears 
to have been to present a flat sur- 
face upon which the hand might 
conveniently rest ; it must be remembered that the bachul 

' See noUcea of vuioui oismpleB, Hemoir by Mr, Weatnood on the porta- 

CataloguaofthoHiiMnmof-tLeliietitute ble belteoF the BritUh rad Irish churches, 

atth«EdinburghMeeting, p.88j ArchM- Archaologia CambraDBig, vol. iii, pp. 

ologia ScoUcB, *oL iv. p. IfiB ; and the 280, 801 ; vol. iv. pp. 13, 167. 
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of the early missionary saint was doubtless originaUy the 
actual walking-staff upon which he rested in his weary 
pilgrimage. The crosier of a later period, with which we 
are more familiar, had a staff of longer proportions, and was 
essentially the insignia of pastoral authority. The crook, it 
will be ohserred in the accompanying woodcuts, springs from 
a pomel worked with compartments of semicircular and 
triangular shape. In the former of these there were doubtless 



originally some enrichments affixed to the surface, enamels 
possibly, niello or filigree ; in the iaterrening spaces the 
peculiar interlaced ornament, known as the trigitetra, will 
be noticed. It occurs upon early metal-work, and upon 
sculptured monuments in -ScoUand and the Isle of Man, with 
riband-patterns and scrolls ; it is found likewise upon Anglo- 
Saxon coins, namely, those of Anlaf, king of Northumbria, 
deposed in a.d. 944,* 

The legend of St. Fillan, as Mr. Stuart informs us, is 
preserved in the BreYiary of Aberdeen, that venerable 
treasury of the traditions of the Scottish church. He is said 
to have been of a noble and saintly race ; his mother was 
St. Kentigema, daughter of a prince of Leinster. St. Fillan 
was baptised by St. Ybar, and at an early age entered on 
the monastic hfe under St Mund, with whom he sojourned 

< Rading, pL ii. fig. 2. The >impte oF omimenl^ more or lees complicated, 

hiquetra In well ihown upon the eoulp- is found on the greater portion of 

tured crow at Kirk Michael, Isle of Han, the Bcutptured monumenU in Scotland, 

Ggured in tbii Journal, vol. ii., p. 76, and figured in Hr. Chalmenf and Mr. Stoart'a 

in Mr. CammiDg'B Runic remains of tba valuable worki oa those remains. 
Isle of Han, plate IT. The aame tjpe 
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on the shores of Holy Loch, in Ai^leshire, and on whose 
death, stated to have occurred in 962, he was chosen his 
successor. Warned by a vision, St. FUlan soon after with- 
drew to a place in the upper parts of Glendochart, where he 
built a church, afterwards named Strathfillan, and there his 
remains were interred. The legend will be found more 
folly narrated by Mr. Stuart in the Miscellany of the Spalding 
Club, vol. iii. p. ixi. The relics of St. Fillan appear to have 
been venerated from an early time. Boetiiis has recorded 
the miraculous appearance of his arm-bone in the Scottish 
camp, which greatly comforted the heart of the Bruce on the 
eve of Bannockbum. Bellenden, in his " Croniklis," repeats 
the curious legend on the authority of Boece, and it may 
receive some corroboration, as Mr. Stuart observes,, from 
the fact that the Bruce made a gift towards the building of 
St. Fillan's church in 1329. 

The privileges ernoyed by the custodier of the crosier of 
St. Fillan, called Q^genuA,^ otherwise written Quigrich or 
Quegrith, are set forth in the Inquisition held April 22, 
1428, before the bailiff of Glendochart, where, as before 
stated, the Saint was interred at the church which he had 
founded. This curious document will be found appended to 
these notices, through the kindness of Mr. John Stuart, 
Secretary of the Antiquaries of Scotland, who has com- 
municated a transcript from The Black Book of Taymouth, 
in which the original, preserved among the evidences of the 
Marquis of Br^dalbane at Taymouth, is printed. The 
custodier (lator) of the relic, who was commonly called 
Jore, was entitled to receive annually from every inJiabitant 
of Glendochart, a certain quantity of flour, varying according 
to the extent of land which each held respectively. The 
office of carrying or keeping the said relic had been given by 
the successor of St. Fillan to the ancestor of Finlay Jore, the 
laior at the time the inquest was taken. In consideration of 
these privileges, if it happened that any goods or chattels 
were stolen from an inhabitant of Glendochart, and he durst 
not make pursuit, either on account of some doubt in regard 

' The learned biographer of SL Co- notea. Life of Colvunba, p. SST. lore, 

lambis tlie Rev. W. Beerea, D.D., whose written tlaa Deore, Doire, ot Dewar, 

edition of Acimmm'a life of that taint ii liBniBe*, aeeording to Dr. Beeiee, a pil- 

OQO of the motrt importut contributions gntn. It appean, in this instance, to 

to the eeri J eonle ri astioal hiitorjr of the bBve b«en an offioul name, posiiblj from 

BriUah bluidi, has giren an Inteiprata- the relie being carried about. In aooo'rd- 

tion of this term, wmdt he oonaiden to anoe with tu dntiea dOTolving on iti 

bathalritb''ooigariooh,"«tmiiger. Bee enitodier. 
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to the party, or some boetile dnmity, then he should send a 
messenger to the said "Jore de » Coygerach," with four 
pence or a pair of shoes (sotidarium) and provision for the 
first night The said Jore was bound thenceforth to make 
pursuit for the recovery of the lost chattels throughout the 
realm of Scotland. This curious deed, as Mr. Stuart ottferres, 
is nut a sohtary instance of the anxious care by which it was 
sought to draw the fence of legal forms around the privilege 
of keeping the venerated rehcs of Scottish saints. Mr. Cosmo 
Inaes brought under the notice of the Antiquaries of Scotland 
the remarkable feudal tenure which existed in the Island of 
Lismore, the seat of the old Bishoprick of ArgylL' For 
many centuries a httle estate was held by the service of 
keeping the hachul or staff of the patron Saint, St. Moloc, 
a contemporary of St. Columba. The hereditary custodiers 
of this reUc, who enjoyed their little freehold in virtue of 
that trust, were long popularly known as the " barons of 
Bachul." The land, however, having become the property 
of the Duke of Argyll, the staff has been transferred to his 
Grace's charter room at Inverary. Mr. Cosmo Inues cites 
another instance of such a tenure in the case of a croft of 
land held, according to a charter in the fifteenth century, as 
an appendage to the office of keeper of the staff of St. Mund. 
In this instajice, he remarks that "the land or the tenure (for 
the charter is not quite expUcit) bears the name of Deowrai/, 
a name suggesting a similar office with that which gave the 
name of Dear or tTore (modernised Dewar) " to the hereditary 
keeper of the crosier of St. Phillan in Glendochart." ' 



Whilst the foreg<niig uoticea of the Qulgrich were in the preas, we hare 
received, through the kiodneBB of Mr. Westwood, the following remarks : — 

" The peculiar style of the omamentatioD of this relic merita couuderable 
attcution, both on account of its great disumilaiity, when compared with 
most of the other remabs of earlj Celtic art, and for the possible clue whicl) 
it affords to the date of the relic itself. It will be leeo both from the 
general figure and that of the portion represented of the full size, that the 
omomenti consiBt of a number of small triangnlar or quadrangular plates, 

' TVnronrlinffl of the Bociat; of Anti- oUiac Scottish orouan srs dMcribed by 

qosiiMof Sootlond, vol. it p. 12. Hr. Joseph Robertaon. The ^tonl 

■ The lata Dr. Jamleson caw ths aUS of St. Douiui, in the diocese of 
Qnigiioh in iiiiMniiiinii of b peieon named Abardeen, was earned about till the 
Dewar, in Qleoartney, a Tale in the die- ReformaUon for the cure of ferar and 
trict of Henteith, Fnthahire, near Cal- Ung'a eri], p. 12I>. Several notices of 
lender. It had belonged to his anoeetors crofiioEs of the Iiiah Saints, Bimilar iu 
tmm time immemorisL Jamiaion's character, may be found in Kin^a Intro- 
Wallace snd Bmoe, toI. t. p. JSl. duotion to thoHiitory of thePnnucy of 

> Proceeding^ vi M^ra. p. 11, where Armsgb. 
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on irhioh deMgDB, chieflj spiral, &re laid in filigree work, soldered to the 
platoB. The dewgna are irregular, and offer no reoemblance to the beantiful); 
regular ornamentation in the oldest Irish or Hibernian-Saxou USS . or metal 
woric, of which latter bo interesting a collection iras formed at the Dublin 
Bxhibition in 1853. There exist, however, instanceB of this particular 
treatment on seTerol of the- relics of metal work eridently of a more recent 
date than the twelfth or thirteenth ceaturr. The FiocaU Phadraig, or 
Shrine of St. Patrick's Tooth, which was exhibited br Dr. Stokes, boa small 
plates with filigree whorls of twisted wire, fastened upon spaces between 
the Ggnres representing the Crucifixion. To this I should apprehend a date 
not earlier than the fourteenth centurjr must be asugned. There is a 
portion of similar work in the setting of the large crystal on the front of 
the silver corer of the Domnach Air^d. The head of a pastoral staff 
in the British Uuseum exhibits a number of small plates ornamented with 
twisted wire filigree work. I may also direct attention to the staff repre- 
sented in P^re Uartin's MSanges d'Arch^logie,* preserved in the Church 
of Montreuil ; I hare little hesitation in regarding it as an Irish production 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. U. Martin ia disposed to assign it 
to the elcTenth century. 

" In regard to these Irish pastoral staves, I may refer to two figures, 
ArcfanoL Joum., Toi. vii. pp. 17 and 19, which show two modes of carrying 
diem ; St. Matthew bearing a long staff on his shoulder, whibt St. Luke carries 
a shorter staff as a walking stick, the crook turned outwards. I may also 
advert to the bronxe figure of St. Canice, found near tho mined Church of 
Aghaboe, Queen's County, figured in the History of Kilkenny Cathedral, 
by the Eev. J. Graves. Another illustration occurs in a metal figure on 
the cover of an Irish Miss^, formerly in the Stowe Collection, and figured 
by O'CoDor in his Catalogue of the Stowe MSS. Dr. Fetrie has given 
another illustration from a sculpture at Glondolough. The Ogham atone at 
Bressay, Shetland, exhibited at the Ueeting of tho Institute in Newcastle, 
bears representations of Bishops with short pastoral atavea." 



DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE EELIC8 OF BT. FILLAN. 

iNQUISmO PACTA Dl P&IV£L£aU3 RELiqCIX SaHCTI FlLtAKI.* 

Heo Inquiaitio facta apud Eandrochid, xxii, die mensis Aprilis, anno 
Domini millesimo qnadringenieBimo xiviii., coram Johanne de Spens de 
Perth, ballivo de Glendochirde, de et super autoritate et privilegiiscujuadam 
Keliquie Sanoti Felani, que volgariter dicitur Coygerach, per istos aub- 
Bcriptos, vis. : Karulum Cambelj, Reginoldum Uolcolmi, Donolduu 
KcArthour, Cristinum Molcolmi, Johannem McNab, Patricium McNab, 
Johannem Alexondri McNab, Johannem Meniies, Dunoanum Oregorii, 
Dugallum Gregorii, Duncauum Elpine, Alexandrum McAustillan, Nici^um 
Gregorii, Johannem H Galium et Felanum Pauli, qui jurati magno Sacra- 
mento dicunt, quod later ipsius reliquie de Coygerach, qui Joro vulgariter 
dicitur, habere debet annuatim et hereditarie a quolibet inhabitante 
parochiom de Glendochirde, habente vel laborante mercatam torre, sive 

* In tha aitiols enUtled Le Bftton Fita- 
loral, p. 20. 

' From tho original in tho MunimaBl . _ ._^ ^ , 

Room at Tkjmouth. It wu printed na^ much valaubla infociuatiDn mi the 

txom that documtat bj Hr. Cosmo Innea subject will be fband in the PreGuM to 

in the Block Book of Breutslbone. It that volume. 
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libere tue pro firms, dimidi&in boUam fuine ; et da qaolibet in dicta 
paroohia habente dimidiam mercatam terre ut predicitur, libere rel pro 
firma, modium farine ; et de quolibet in iata parochU habente quadrajpnta 
denariatas terre, dimidiam modii farine. Gt, si quiris alios iahabiMDa 
dictam paroctiiam magis quam mercaUm terre haberet, nihil magis lolreret 

rim (wdinatum fuit de una mercata terre. Et quod ofBcium gerendl 
tarn reliquiam dabatur euidam progenitor! Finlai Jora latoria presentiiim 
hereditdrie, per eucceaBOrem Sancti Pelani, cui officio idem Finlaiiis est 
a et legittimiu herea. Et quod ipia privile^a usa fueruat et babita 



I tempore Regia Roberli Brnja, et In tempore omnium regum a tune usque 
in hodiemum diem. Pro quibus commodis et pririlegiis, prefati jurati 
dicunt, quod si eonUgerit Miqua bona rel catalla rapta esse Tel furata ab 



aliquo dictam parocbiam de Ulendoohirde inliabitante, et ii a quo ipaa 
bona vol catalla rapta essent Tel furata, propter dubium >ne peraone Tel 
inimicitias boatium, eadem bona toI catalla prosequi nan auderet, tunc 
unnm aervum aunm Tel hominem mitteret ad eundem Jore de le Coygerach, 
cum quatuor denariia vel pare sotularnm, cnm Tictu prime noctia, et tune 
idem Jore abinde suia propriis ezpenaia proaequetur dicta catalla ubicnnque 
exinde sectum querere poterit infra regnum Scotie. Et bee uniTersa per 
dictam inquisttionem fuerunt iuTenta, anno, die, loco et mense prenominatia. 
In cujus rei testimonium aigillum Jobannis de Spens balliri antodicti 
presentibus eat appensum, anno, die, et loco supradictia. 

Another Instrument, from the same aouroe «a the preceding, records that 
on February 9, 1468, Margaret de Striveling, lady of Glenurquba, — 

In curia de Qlendochyrt tenta apud Kandroobt Kilin per balinim 
ejusdem a Johanne M Molcalum M' Gregour petiit firmaa suas de terris do 
Cereheynan. Qui Johannes respondebat plane in facie prefate ourie, coram 
omnibus ibidem existentibns denegauit, et diiit quod non accepit aasedn- 
tienem dictarum teiramm a dicta domina Uargareta, sed a Deore de 
Ueser, et quod non tenebatur in aliqnae Annas de tenninia elapsia, quia 
solvit illas dicto Deor' a quo aoeepit prefataa terras. Teatibos Colino 
Campbel de Oleniirquhay milite, domino Uaurioio U Nacbtag, et domino 
Boborto M Inayr, vicariis de Inchecadyn et Kilin, Johanne de Stirling, be. 

UTSKA PBO UAUSEO SOIRE, COHUOBAK' UT STIUIULAKe.* 

James, bo the grace of God, King of Scottis, to all and sindri our Ueges 
and subditis spirituale and temporale, to quhois knaulege this our lettre 
sal cnm, greting, Foraemekle as we haue undirstand that our servitoiv 
Halice Doire and his forebearis baa had ane Relik of Sanct Fulane, calllt 
the Quegrith, in keping of us and of oure progenilouris, of maist nobill 
mjnde, qubam God assolye, sen the tyme of King Robert the Brnya and 
of before, and made nane obedience nor ansuere to na persoun spirituale 
nor temporale in ony thbg concemyng the said haly Relik utbir wayis than 
ia contenit in the auld infeftmeuts thereof, made and grantit be oure said 
progenilouris ; We chairg you therefor strately, and commandis that in 
tyme to cum, ye and ilkane of you redily anauere, intend, and obey to the 
said If aliae Doire, in tha peciable broiking and joicing of the said It«lik, and 
that ye, na nane of you, tak upon hand to compell nor distrenye him to 
male obedience, nor ansoere to you not till'ony uthir, but allenarly to 

* Printed in the Arohraologia Sootioa, notice of ita Begiitratlon u s Probitive 
ToLiil p. 210, and In the HinalUnr of Writ in 17S4, and, from tha original, in 
the ^i^iliiig Club, vol iiL p.iMO,witka "TlieBUakBookofT*7moutb,"p.xzxTL 
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HI tad our BUCcessouriBt aeeording to the aali infeftment and fundadotm of 
the uud Bfllik, jmd liclike m wes usa and woimt in the tjme of onre aaiA 
praf^nitonrifl of m&iBt nobUl mfade of before ; and that ye mak him nane 
impediment, letting, nor diatroublance in the paaaing iritli the said Relib 
throii the contre, as be and his foreheaiis wee wount to do ; and that je 
and ilkane of you in oure name and autorite kepe him uathroUit, hot to 
remaae in sicl^e &edome and liberie of the atud Relik, like as ia contenit 
in the said infeftment, undir all the hiest pone and charge that jo and 
ilk ane of you may amit and innm anent us in that pairt. Qevin oodir 
onre prioe sde, at Edinburgh, this tj. day of Jultj, tho yere of God 
j.'' iiii.° Ixixrii. yerii, and of oure regnne the xzrij. yere. Jau£b B. 



NOTE ON THE BELLS OF ST. PILLAN AITD ST MEDAB. 

Wb are indebted to the kindness of Ur. John Stuart, Secretary of the 
Society of An^qoariea of Scotland, for the following curious particulars ; — 

" The Bell of St. FiUan, as well as hia Crosier, was held in great repute 
in old times. It is said that it usually lay on a gravestone in the church- 
yard of Eillin, and when mad people were bronght to be dipped in the 
saint's pool, it was necessary to perform certain ceremonies. After 
remaining all night in the chapel bound with ropes, the bell was set 
upon their head with great solemnity. It was the popular opioion that if 
stolen, it would extricate itself out of the thief's hands ana return home 
ringing all the way (Old Stat. Aco., toI. 17. p. 377). According to the 
recent Statistical Account of the parish, the bell was stolen by an English 
antiquarian about forty years ago, and has not proclaimed its return as yet. 

" The Bella* of the Celtic Saints both in Scotland and Ireland were objecls 
of considerable importance, and they were frequently committed to tlie 
custody of hereditary keepers in whose families they were handed down for 
centuries. Some years ago I arranged the charters of the Earl of Airlie, 
and in doing so, made transcripts of two iostrumenti relating to one of 
these bells, which illustrate, in a very interesting manner, ancient usages 
connected with relics of this description. They were subsequent!/ printed 
in the Spalding Miscellany, toI. it. pp. 117,-118. By the fii-st deed, 
dated 27th June, 1447, tiiehoel David, the herediUry keeper of the bell 
of St. Medsn, appeared in presence of Sir John Ogilvy of Luntrethyne, 
the over-lord of the same, within his Castle of Airly, and reaigned the said 
bell into his hands with all the pertinents thereof, after which the said Sir 
John Ogilvy made over the said belt to his wife Margaret Countess of 
Moray (here first revealed to the Peerage writers) for her liferent use j and 
by a subsequent instrument, dated 18th July, 1447, and entitled " The 
loBtruDieot of Seesyn of the Bell," it appears that the Countess of Moray 
appeared in presence of a notary, at the house or toft belonging to the 
bell of St. Uedan, along with her husband's brother Jamea Ogilvy, and 
asked from the latter as baillie for his brother Sir John, that she should 
have possession or saisin, to which he agreed, and then having shut the 
Countess into the said toft or house, he gave posseBsion to her by the 
delivery of the feudal symbols of earth and stone. It is to be presumed 
from the circumstances of the ease that the dnes exigible by the Keeper 
of the Bell were of some importance," 

' On this mibjscl refirence msy be in tlie Book of our Lai^ Collage, printed 
made to a D0t« by Mr. JoMph Hoberi«on, for the Moitland Club, Frcfsce, p, zzr. 
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NOTICES OF wnOXEXER, THE ROMAN URIOCONIdU, 
IN SHBOPSHmB. 

BT THE KZV. HABBY. U. SCARTH, H.A. 

Thb iucreaaing interest with which the traces of the 
Roman occupation of Britain are regarded, and more 
especially the praiseworthy efibrta recently made to rescue 
from obliTion the neglected vestiges of the great Roman citj 
of the Welsh Marcheg, TJrioconiuh, have encouraged the hope 
that, on the eve of a systematic exploration of its eztensire 
remains, some detailed notice of its position and history, as 
also of the relics of Roman times heretofore discovered, may 
not be unacceptable to the readers of this Journal. Some of 
them, doubtless, are ah-eady familiar with the interest and 
striking position of Wroxeter, which was visited during the 
meeting of the Institute in Shrewsbury, in 1 855. In the follow- 
iug memoir will be found the substance of the commimication 
prepared for that occasion, and I have endeavoured to combine, 
with the results of personal observation, all facts of importance 
hitherto recorded, and scattered notices by various writers 
who have treated of the antiquities of a locality, which for 
some years I have regarded as fraught with peculiar interest 

Among those who have directed their attention to the 
Roman remains at Wroxeter, I would specially acknowledge 
the assistance which I have derived from the account given 
by the Rev. C. H. Hartshome in the Salopia Antiqua. I 
have been much indebted to a MS. account of Wroxeter, 
illustrated by drawings of the remains found at various times, 
compiled by the late Mr. Farmer Dukes, of Shrewsbury, and 
by him presented to the Society of Antiquaries of London ; 
through their courtesy I have been allowed access to these 
collections. The late Rev. J. B. Blakeway, the historian of 
Shrewsbury, had collected many MS. notes on Wroxeter, 
which were left by him to the Bodleian Library. Through 
the kindness of a member of the Institute I have obtained a 
copy of these valuable documents, my attention having been 
first directed to them by the historian of Shropshire, the 
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Her. R. Wynne Eyton. Much information is contained in the 
Philosophical Transactions and in the Archseologia, which 
has for the most part been carefully brought together by the 
writers I hare mentioned. I would also acknowledge the 
assistance I have received from Mr. Pidgeon of Shrewsbm-y, 
who has kindly given me information, and who has devoted a 
few pages of his " Memorials of Shrewsbury " to examine into 
the history of Wroxeter, regarding it, with Horaley, as the 
origin of the town of Shrewsbury. 

If we would search into the origin of Wroieter, we must 
turn our attention to the neighbouring mountain, and we 
shall find that the camp on the Wrekin is much anterior, and 
in all probability may be regarded as the origin of the 
Roman city of Urioconium. The form-of this encampment 
has been thus described by Mr. Hartshorne. On as- 
cending from the east, a ditch is crossed near the summit, 
which following the course of the eminence, runs distinctly 
visible from N.B. to S.S.W. for 50 paces. The fosse is very 
narrow, and does not seem, when in its most perfect state, 
ever to have been deep ; its present width is scarcely 3 
yards. Below this rampart was formerly another, which is 
now in great measure obUterated ; it was once much more 
distinct. This camp has been assigned to the period of 
Caractacus. The gate of entrance at the north end is called 
Heaven-gate, and the fall on the north-east, although very 
precipitous, is strengthened by a ditch, which may he dis- 
cerned for 30 or 40 yards. The width of the portals or sides 
of this gate, is about 6 feet. At the top of a ridge within the 
camp there is a tumulus ' about 4 feet high, 1 6 paces across 
its crest, with a shght indentation in the middle. About 40 
paces further is another gate of entrance, the portals of which 
have an oblong form ; they are 25 yards long and 12 across, 
but the same distance asunder. These are called Hell-gate." 

Various derivations have been given for the name 
Wrekin. The Celtic Bre, synonymous with Vre or Wre 
signifies a hill, and kerty the chief or principal. Wre-ken 

■ I c&nnot bat ragtrd tUi tnmtilus m tea defence of iba dtf on the wttom 

tbe rernwng of t. boicoD, used no doubt ude &om wliencs it comnuuided & Tieir 

in tbe eirliast timM to oommuniosts Big- ot the oouru of the long line of tha 

nala to tha camps wiUiin aight. The Wfttling atnht road irhioh paased oloae 

Romana, after thajbactune poaaeaaed of — -'~ " 
this camp, ao doubt naed it for a ainular 
purpoM, and it would aarra m mi outpoit 
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may therefore signify the chief or conspicuous hill. Lly^arc 
HSd calls it Ddinlle Yrecon, or the high-placed city of 
Wrecon.' The name has also been derived from the Gaelic 
Brai^he, pronounced and ■written Bre and Bri, a hill, and In, 
land — the Hill or Headland. 

Nennius mentions Caer Uraach, which has generally been 
considered to mean Wroxeter ; and Baxter has conjectured 
that Umach was abbrOTiated from Uar na iiag, ad ceroicem 
jludus. This subject has been fully discussed hy Mr. Harts- 
home, and we refer our readers to his work, where these and 
other etymological speculations on this difficult question are 
set forth. It may suffice here to remark that the name may 
be derired according to these learned arguments either from 
the momitain or from the junction of the two rivers, on 
which the city has stood. Both derivations describe its 
position. I should certainly, however, prefer the former, the 
mountain being the most remarkable feature ; and, moreover, 
the former is not peculiar, for if we examine the position ot 
Roman stations in this Island and elsewhere, we find them 
commonly placed at the confluence of rivers. 

The settiement of the Station of Urioconium is involved in 
obscurity. It is probable that it originated in the campaign 
of Ostorius against Caractacus, whose memory is preserved in 
one of the hills which forms a most picturesque feature in the 
view from Wroxeter. On the Caer Caradoc, one of the heights 
to the south-west, is situated a camp ascribed to Caractacus, 
and supposed to be near the scene of the battle described by 
Tacitus, which ended in the entire defeat of that chief. 
The Breidden, however, seems to present a better claim to 
that honour. 

The hill-fortresses are the earliest vestiges which wd 
possess of the ancient inhabitants of this island, and these 
were no sooner taken possession of by their Roman 
conquerors, than they selected an eligible site for their 
fortified station or city, generally not far distant from the 
British settlement. This I have remarked in Somersetshire. 
In the neighbourhood of Bath there are the traces of an 
ancient British settlement on Hampton Down, one of the 
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hills immediately oTerhanging the present citj, and on the 
opposite hill are the remains of a Roman camp, established, 
before the valley below, where the hot springs rise, became 
occupied, and formed the foundation of the present city of 
Bath. 

If we consider the situation of Urioconium, we perceive 
that it is admirably chosen for security, aa well as placed in 
a fertile district, remarkable for its ^ubrity. 0rioconium 
was situated on the borders of the Comavii, on the boundary 
between them and the Ordovices. The camp on the Wrekin 
seems to have been a border fortress or fastness of the 
Comavii, and the Roman fortified city of Urioconium which 
succeeded possessed great advantages as a military station ; 
on two sides it is protected .by the deep and rapid rivers, 
the Severn and the Tern, which have their junction near the 
city. The Wrekin, which rises 1370 feet above the level of 
the plain, is situated on the eastern side, between the Severn 
and the Watling Street, and about three miles distant, 
affording a good point of observation. From the top of 
this mountain the surrounding country is visible to a 
distanee of seventy-Sve miles, and thus signals could be 
conveyed for a great distance by means of fire. The 
adjoining district is abundantly intersected by large streams, 
and anciently abounded iu extensive meres or pools, many 
of them being some miles in circumference. The river 
Tern rises at Mere Pool in the county of Stafford, and flows 
through a country abounding with marshes and peat lands, 
which are soft and dangerous, and difficult to pass over. 

The northern and north-west portion of the county 
extending to the confines of Wales, and towards Cheshire 
and Staffordshire, is still fiill of morasses, notwithstanding 
the improvements which have taken place in draining the 
country since the Norman conquest This must have 
rendered it ne^ly impenetrable in the early period of the 
Roman occupation. It was, moreover, the point from whence 
the still unsubdued inhabitants of North Wales might be 
held in check ; the city may indeed have originated in a 
camp formed as a basis of operations against the Britons who 
had retreated to tliat remote part of the island,* 

* Dr. Harwood, PhiL Tf., No. 806, Bubdito Mona. By the ciroomitanoa of 
coDJBcturea that Wroietar wm fonndad nriocomum being placed on the eastern 
bj Snetoniua or Agricola in the mudi to buik of the Severn, it Bhonld appear that 
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The first writer of antiquity by whom Wroxeter is 
mentioned is Ptolemy, who speaks of OvipoMpCov as one of 
the chief cities of the Comavii This name is found in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus under the Latinised form Ubiogoniuh ; 
and, according to the douhtiiil authority of Richard of 
Cirencester, Uriconium (sic), which he calls also Yirioconium, 
was one of the largest cities in Britain." In the second 
Iter of Antoninus, it is placed between Rutuniom and 
XTsacona^ and, as Mr. Hartshome obserres, the distance 
between Kowton Castle and Oaken Gates (where an Hypo- 
caust has been found), exactly corresponds with the numbers 
of the Itinerary. 

Horsley, in his Britannia Romana, published in 1732, 
thus speaks of Wroxeter : "Urioconium, 11 miles in the 
Itinerary of Aatonine irom Rutunium (Rowton), has with 
good reason been fixed at Wroseter. I spent the greatest 
part of a day with much pleasure, in viewing that place and 
the antiquities of it. . . . The town has been very large, and 
also the fortified ground. It is situated on the north or north- 
east -side of the Severn, and on the other side of the place 
runs a small rivulet ; so that this (as many other Roman 
stations) has been situated on a lingida, near the confluence 
of a rivulet and a larger river. There is a piece of old wall 
yet standing, which has in it three regular strata of Roman 
brick, each stratum consisting of the tiiickness of two bricks. 
It is about 8 yards high, and about 20 yards long. The field 
this stands in, I thought to be the pratorium ; for like Aid- 
borough in Yorkshire, the whole city seems to have been 
encompassed with a rampart and ditch, above half a mile 
square, the vestiges of which may still be discerned. . . . 
Shreirabury, which is a large pleasant town, has probably 
arose out of the ruins of Urioconium, from which it is three 
miles distant. Here again the way divides into two, forming 
the usual angle. One branch goes towards the Strettons, and 
so into Herefordshire, which is also called Watling Street ; 
the other branch goes into Staffordshire.'" 

This passage has been often quoted, and it might have 
been thought superfluous here to repeat it, were it not for a 

those parts of ShropBhire nhidi lay to ' Rio. CotiueoEu de dtu Brit, lib. i 

the wMt of tlirt rivet were still in tho c 2T. 
banda of th« Britons. See SlBVowa]''! 
US., Bod. Lib., Oz. 
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MS. note from the pen of that learned antiquary, the Kev. 
T. Leman, which is worth preserving. He saya, " I do not 
understand what Horsley means by the way at this place 
dividing into two, for besides the north-east Watling-Street, 
which passed through it from Caer Segont to Richborough, 
there were great roads branching from it in every direction 
to Caerleoa, to Chester, to Kindertoii, to Chesterton, and 
towards Worcester." Mr. Leman also observes that Viro- 
conium was ,the capital of tiie Cornavii, and stood on the 
Great British trackway, the WatUng Street. He conceives 
the Roman roads to have been formed on the lines of British 
Trackways previoiisly existing. 

The soil immediately witMn part of the limits of the 
ancient city is of a black colour, and remarkable for its 
fertility. This was attributed to its having been biuned. 
The fact that the city suffered more than one conflagration 
can scarcely be questioned. The remains of burned matter, 
of which more than one layer has been found, appear to 
prove the fact, but that such conflagration should cause the 
general blackness of the soil may appear questionable. I 
believe that in most places where a Roman town has 
existed, the ground on which it stood can be distinguished by 
its dark colour. This notion, however, prevailed so long ago 
as 1701, when Mr. Lyster wrote his account of a Sudatory 
found at Urioconium. 

It has been supposed from the Saxon name,'Wreaken Coaster, 
that the Saxon invaders found the city in ruin when they 
settled in this part of the island, as if that word denoted the 
wrecked city. This name, however, probably signifies only 
the City of the Wrekin, the Saxon name corresponding to 
that of the Roman, and each indicating the city, from the 
name of the contiguous mountain. In the absence of any 
historical evidence, it is impossible to decide whether it was 
ruined by accidental fire, by the inroads of the Ficts before 
the arrivaJ of the Saxons, or, as appears most probable, by 
some irruption from the inhabitants of North Wales.^ 

' It Baoms scarcaly needful to advert Hercia, but no argument out be gtounded 

to the iroQ seal fouud at Wroieter, de- □□ tliis ralic, whicli repreeeuted a ttfftUui, 

scribed by Baiter io bis QloMary, under or petty prince, crowned, with the legend, 

Teroconiain, p. S43, and cited on bii caftt bbkti dbi. An imprssaioQ of the 

authority by Mr. Blakeway, aa a proof aeiLl was sent to Ur. Bli^ew^r by tbe 

that Wrozeter naa not deatroyed by the Tioar, the Rov. T. UorkhKUi. See Phil, 

Saxons. Baxter co^jeotured, that it Trans., No. S09. 
might have belonged to OBi, Ung at 
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Mr, Blakeway obBerres that the city had probably been 
abandoned as a military station by tJbe Eomans, together 
Trith other internal stations of the island, before the time of 
the second Theodosius, A.D. 450, as no mention of it occurs in 
the Notitia a few years earlier. Mr. Lloyd (MS. Hist, of 
Shropshire, p. 24) fixes its ruin between 520 and 594. If it 
had continued to the time of Danish invafiions, some Saxon 
relics, Mr. Blakeway supposes, might doubtless hare been 
found, as well as Roman antiquities which are very numerous. 
Mr. Blakeway observes that the conjecture of Baxter that it 
continued " pene ad octavum seculum " is founded upon tvro 
words of the geographer of Rayenna, who Hred in the tenth 
century. He considers that the notion of its having been 
the head city of the Cornavii, and afterwards the royal seat 
of the Mercians, is wholly untenable ; and in conclusion he 
sums up his investigation thus : — That the place was Roman, 
and was deserted by that people before the completion of the 
Notitia, icirciter 445): (for othei-wise would it not have been 
included in that document^) That it was afterwards 
inhabited by the British who were Christians, till ita demo- 
lition, which did not probably take place till after the days of 
Llywarch Hfin, {circiter 590) but that soon after that period 
it was reduced to ashes, either by the North Welsh or 
Saxona* 

The extent of the circumference of Urioconium waa not 
less than three miles, and it contained an area of from 300 
to 400 acres. A vallum and fosse, still discernible, encircled 
the whole. Mr. Hartshome has given an account of the 
boundary, and to his work I must refer for a minute descrip- 
tion." The road leading from the Horse Shoes Inn, now a 
mere lane, may be regarded aa the line of the ancient Watling 
Street, leading into the city on the east side, and outside 
the gate in that direction was the burying ground of the 

' IntlMlato Mr. Kembla's iDTaliubls guanclofaeraDtpagftiiiiDlJureoceiiMttui." 

work, ths Codex Diplum. Mvi Su., UhubaBaauggeBtadtbatUuTMoeoMtuii, 

torn. ii. p. 68, No. cclxivii, thera ia & which U here maotioned aa ia the bsnda 

charter of Burgrad of Mercia, a. d. SSfi, of the Pagans, i.e., tbe Danei, may have 

containiiig the following paasAge; — '* Et bean identicid with Urioconium. If this 

iUom temm III. mauentiuiD ia Baonet- be admitted, this ohorter would bring 

lege in ocddeotale pUgn Saebrioa etiani the •listenoe of (hit oitj down to the 

Ub«r*bo a puouB porooTum regLs quod yeax 8GS ; and this, it must be obaerred, 

nominaiDus FeaniloBuue G«ta agrest with the account of the gaegn^her 

e>t autem hujus libertatii dooatum anno of Ravenna. 

dSoe Incamationia dcocly*. iodictione ' Salcpia Antiqua, p. 12S. 

Ill*, in loco qui Tocatur Oraualdesdun, 
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city, as indicated by the four sepulchral monmnenta which 
were found in 1752 about half a mile from the circuit of the 
Trail. A small rinilet called Bell Brook passes through the 
northern portion of the city.^ 

The most prominent feature of the ancient city is the "Old 
Wall," which stands in a field adjoining the road which leads 
from Buildwas to Shrewsbury. This is a remarkable example 
of Koman masom-y, It has been carefully described by Mr. 
Hartehome with an accurate representation of its peculiar 
construction, Mr. Carte of Leicester, in 1721, appears to 
have been the first who called the attention of antiquaries to 
this interesting specimen of Roman masonry. When Mr. 
Lloyd made his collections for a history of the county, it was 
20 feet high and 100 feet long. Horsley has left a concise 
description of it. He gives the dimensions as almost eight yards 
high, twenty long, and he adds, — " the field this stands in I 
thought to be the prtEtorium," It is difficult to conjecture 
the purposes of this building. Baxter supposed it was a 
bath, an opinion to which he was led by the discovery of a 
Hypocaust in its immediate vicinity. I confess that, in 
examining the remains of the ancient Roman baths at Treves, 
I was much stnick by the similarity of the appearance of the 
masonry. It may, however, have formed a portion of the pubhc 
granary, or have been a Basilica, With respect to the probable 
date of this building, a discovery occurred iu 1841, since the 
publication of Mr. Hartahorne's work, by which an approxi- 
mation may possibly be made to the date of the erection. 
A large brass coin of Trajan is said to have been found 
embedded in the mortar of the "Old Wall." Hence, perhaps, 
it may be inferred that Urioconium was built at the end of 
the first, or early in the succeeding century. 

In an account of the Hypocaust found in 1 788, 1 must 
refer to the Philosophical Transactions, No. 306, to Mr. 
Hartshome's Salopia, and to plans and details given in the 
Archaeologia, vol. ix. p. 323. Mr. Dukes' MS. contains an 

■ At the point where the ford crasses the capital of a column elegantly sculp- 
the river, ysat below the church, nnd tured. On the northern side, where the 
tihera the Watling Street is disceriiable, atj wall ag&in le&vee the river, the re- 
in & Isne which points direct for the m&ina of & cut or ceoftl, ij which b 

Stretton Hills, we find the remsins pro- 

b'ttbly of a fort ooniinsnding the entrance _.._ . ._ 

of the cit; st that point, in the high cattago, on the road Isading to Atting- 

mounds which still remain. Hare, also, ham. 
Dot far distant, trna found in the river 



oould be brought up to the wall, rtatj Im 

di«CD*ered, just beyond Ur. Stanier'a 

' Isading to Atting- 
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excellent drawing of the remains, and a full descn'ption. 
Mr. Blakeway states that the discovery occurred thua. Mr. 
Bennett, the occupier of the field to the north of the Old 
Wall, obserying the sterility of a square plot about forty 
perches distant from the wall, determined to dig, and 
thereby discorer tlie cause. As the ground was then 
unsown, they dug in a wrong place, and found only the 
foundations of old walls. But, as the inhabitants took 
advantage of the ground being opened to get out the stones, 
some of them at length came to the western comer of the 
improfitable ground. Here they found a little door, about 
3^ feet in height, which opened into a chambei- 7 feet high 
by 9^ wide, it was ceiled over, and in perfect preservation. 
The Hypocaust seems to have been constructed with the 
mateneJs of some former building, as is oftea found to be the 
case with Roman remains, the floor being supported by 
pillars of unequal length and dimensions, and the intervaU 
being made up with tUes, The tesselated Soors which have 
been found at Urioconium are very well given in Mr. Dukes' 
MS. One of the drawings, p. 67, represents a floor .found 
in 1 734 ; the form is oblong, and semicircular at one ex- 
tremity ; it is composed of green, red, white, and blue 
tessersB, the green forming the outside border. There are 
also representations of a square pavement found in 1706, 
and of another discovered in 1827, of oblong form, with a 
green border, the colours of the pattern being white and blue. 
During the year 1854, some remains of a very interesting 
character were discovered in digging the foundations for some 
buildings in course of construction by the tenant Mr, Stanier. 
These consisted of four square bases with square columns 
upon them, distant from each other at regular intervals of 9 ft., 
thus forming a frontage of 36 ft., facing towards the Wrekin. 
They seem to have formed the portico of a temple or 
Basilica. On account of the remaining space being built upon, 
the excavation was not continued. The fold-yard occupies the 
spot where the building stood. Mr. Ashdown kindly com- 
municated the following account to me, — "At the depth of 4 
feet some old iron bars were discovered, which had evidently 
imdergone the action of great heat ; at a httle further depth 
some remains of a lime floor, and broken urns were found 
lying upon it. In sinking the well, some oyster shells 
were raised from many feet below the level of the ground." 
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In the year 1747, an account of some clay moulds, 
for forging Roman coin, including one with the head of Julia, 
wife of Severus, found at "Wroxeter, was communicated to 
the Royal Society, which is published in the Philosophical 
Transactions." Four of the fire moulds described were 
found in digging sand at Eyton, near.Condover, five miles 
jfrom Urioconium. They were all of the size of a denarius, 
and made of smooth brick clay. Great numbers of them 
were found, but for want of care were broken in pieces.^ 
Similar objects appear to hare been previously found. On 
January 30, 1722, Mr. Price brought to the Society of 
Antiquaries two day moulds for casting coma, found at 
Wroxeter, and then in possession of the Rev. Kr. Rawlms, 
the incumbent. One was for coins of Severus, the other of 
Plautilla, with reverses. 

Before treating of the funeral inscriptions which have been 
found, I may mention that many urns have been discovered ; 
also human skeletons deposited in red clay spread both over 
and under them, and covered over with tliin slabs of stone, 
over which were heaped five or six larger stones and clay.* 
Several sculls are said to hare been found in hollows towards 
the Severn. 

It does not appear that any stone coffins have been 
found similar to those discovered at York, Bath, Caerleon, 
and other Roman stations. Where stone was plentiful and 
more generally worked, the mode of burial seems to hare 
corresponded with the locality and the material it afforded. I 
have mentioned that the site of the ancient burial-ground was, 
as is invariably the case, in Roman cities without the gates. 
The monuments discovered there are interesting. There is no 
account of any such relic found before September, 1 752, when 
Hr. John Sias, in ploughing, struck upon a stone which lay 
with its face downwards, about 300 yards from the city wall 
on the N.E. side, towards the Watling Street. This stone is 
about 4 feet 5 inches high, and about 2 feet 3 inches wide. 
The upper part has the form of a pediment, with a pine cone 
rising from the apex, between two lions, in the middle of 

' Vol xliT. p. 65T. They were found in th« villngo; also d 

> See Cunden'i BriUnDia, «d. Qougli, leaden Borcophagua, of imaU eiie, wai 

vol. iiL p. 13 ; S&lopie Aotiqua, p, lia. exhibited in (he Musenm of the Inatitute 
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the pediment is a rose." The inscription is as follows : — 

C. MANNITB C. V. POL ■ SBCVNDVa ' POLLEN ' MIL * LEG ' IX. . 
ANORT. LIT. 8TIP. XXXI * BBK * LEO ■ PB ' H ' 8 ' E. It may be 

thus rendered : — Caius Mannius Secundus, son of Gains of 
Pollentum, a soldier of the twentieth legion, aged 52 years ; 
having served 31 years in the legion, and being the benefi- 
ciary of the principal legate. He rests here. Mr. Hartshorne 
has stated that Secundus and Pollens are titles of honour, 
bestowed by his general, but I am disposed to take a 
different view of the inscription. 

Mr. Blakeway says of this monument, that the Vicar of 
Wroxeter, Mr. Cartwright, having read this inscription and 
having communicated intelligence of the discovery to some 
gentlemen in Shrewsbury, they determined to make aiurther 
search, and commenced boring the ground with spits ; they 
thus brought to light two more stones not far from the first. 
With them fragments of urns were found, and a greyish 
dust apparently of ashes. 

A second stone (found as stated), is to the memory of 
another soldier. The length is 4 feet 10 inches, and width 
1 foot 9 inches. Like the former it is formed with a 
pediment in which is a patera surrounded with foliage. The 
inscription is as follows : — H ■ PBTEOirive ' L ■ F • men. tic . 

ANN • 2XSVI1L MIL ■ LEO ' XIIII ' OEM ' MILITAVIT ANN • SVIII. 

SIGN ■ PTiT • H • s ■ B ' — Marcus Petronius, son of Lucius, of 
the tribe Menenia, lived thirty-eight years. He was a 
soldier of the fourteenth legion Gemina. He served 
eighteen years, and was standard-bearer. Here he rests. 

A friend who has paid some attention to the History of 
the fourteenth Legion, and who is familiar with this inscrip- 
tion, says, — " I feel certain that Petronius was a bearer of 
one of the signa of the fourteenth Legion in the famous 
victory over Boadicea, a.d. 61. This Legion ■ arrived in 
Britain, a.d. 43, when Petronius being only twenty years old 
was a mSes gregarius, and subsequently, for his valour 
perhaps under Ostorius Scapula, raised to the rank of 
Signifer. Being only thirty-eight when he died, the year of 
his death was probably a.d. 62. It could not have been 

' This, and the three following inicrip. in Camdeo'i BritaanU, edit Gougb, toL 

tione, are preserved at the QrammaT iii. p. IS. Sea also Bartehonie'a Sulopu 

School, Shrtmbuiy, where tbej may Antiqua, p. 120, Phil. Trans, toL ilii, 

be leeu in the Ubnuj. 7l>^<f^ fignreil tab. v. 
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muoh later, for in A.D. 68 the fourteenth Legion was quartered 
in Dalmatia, (Tacitus). He may have died in consequence 
of his wounds.in the year 61. At any rate this inscription 
is vei7 interesting." If this conjecture be correct, we should 
be ahle to fix the first foundation of the Koman city Urioco- 
nium to the time of Ostorius. 

The third ia a slab 2 feet. 8 inches high, and 2 feet 3 
inches wide, divided into three compartments, two of which 
contain inscriptions, the vacant space being probably prepared 
for the memorial of the person who erected the monument, 
but whose name has never been inserted. The upper 
portion is ornamented by the figure of a head, on each side 
of which is a serpent, and on the side which is still entire, 
the figure of a dolphin, an ornament not unusual upon 
sepulchral slabs. This monument is to the wife and child 
of one, who doubtless at his death hoped to rest neai' to 
those who were dear to him while living, and caused a space 
to be left for his name and age at hia decease. 
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Three marks as shown above, are at the bottom of the first 
compartment, which has led to the supposition that Flacida 
was thirty years married ; they are however more probably 
merely an ornament, like a leaf introduced at the end of the 
next inscription. 

A fourth sepulchral stone ia the fragment of the memorial 
of a Thracian horseman, which like other sculptures of ita 
class, displays a mounted warrior trampling on an enemy, as 
seen on a slab found at Watermore near Cirencester. 
Anotiier example found at Bath ia preserved in the musenm 
of the Institution there. The slab at Wroxeter was found 
in a field about 200 yards N.E. of the city wall, and it was 
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formerly placed against the wall of the ricarage, but is now lost. 
The inscription is as follows ; — tie • olatd ■ tir : : htitb ■'»! ' 

C0H-THBAC7M' AK: :OEYM LVII. STl(p) ESDIOK • XX. H. 8. (b), 
which may be rendered ; — Tiberius Claudius Tirentius 
(according to Mr. Blakeway, and Tirenius according to Mr, 
Bukes) a soldier of the Thracian Cohort, who Ured 57 
years and served 20, Here he rests.* 

A fragment of another inscribed stone is described by 
Gfough, in which may be traced the word miles.' No men- 
tion of this slab is made by Mr. Hartshome or Mr. Dukes. 
Gough says it lay at the side of the road under the wall of 
the kst farm-house near the church. 

Another fragment has lately been discovered, which is in 
the possession of the present vicar, the Kev. E. Egremont ; 
it seems to be a portion of a mile-stone, and bears the letters 
COBN, and in the Une below may be decyphered ALLiaiT. 

The only altar of which the discovery has been recorded, 
is one inscribed bono kbi pvblic^ natvs. It is not men- 
tioned by Mr, Hartshorne ; drawings of it are given both in 
Mr. Dukes' and Mr. Blakeway's collections. It had been 
found in the garden wall at the vicarage.® The form is sin- 
gular, being very broad in proportion to the height, and the 
top formed with a wide shallow /ociw, occupying nearly the 
whole of the surface. This altar exactly corresponds to 
the one in the Bath Literary Institution, found in 1753 
vrith two others, at the lower end of Stall Street in that 
city. The Bath altar has occasioned discussion as to the 
special purpose for which it was intended. Mr. Warner ' 
conceives it was intended for offerings of herbs, fruits, and 
flowers ; while Mr. Whitaker considers that the oblong 
focus contained the pan of coal, which is stated by 
Solinus to have been kept burning continually in the Temple 
of Minerva, who in all the Bath inscriptions is designated 
STTL-MINEETA. The inscription on the Bath altar is btletis 

STLINTS • SCLTTOS • BBVCETI ' f ' 8A0ETM F L M. The tWO firSt 

lines are in large letters, and appear to have been the 

* It ie Bgatai in Camdeo's Brib ed. iii. p. 23. 

Qongh, ToL iiL p. S3, edit 1806. Com- ' ■ It is notioed b? Mr. Ito»ch Smith, 

Kre the Watermore ScuIptutsB, ArchEeO' ColL Ant voL iii, p, 32, and hu been 

jia, ToL izTii., p. 213, plata 14. Seo preBeotad b; Hr. Egremont to the Sbrews- 

hIk) Uie AEtoriaii horaenun on tha slab bury Hnaeuin. 

atCilumum, Bnioe'u liom&n Wall, p. 15t. ' llluBtratioiu of Rom. Autiq. fgund at 

' It is figured in Qongh'a Camden, vol. B»th, p. 15. No. viii. 
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original dedication ; the rest is in smaller letters, and seems 
to have been added later. The SulevEe to -ffhom' this sin- 
gular altar is dedicated, are supposed: to hare been the 
nymphs of the hot springs, the attendants on the goddess 
Sul. The coarse style of workmanflhip would lead us to aasign 
it to a late period. The dedication on the altar found at 
Wroxeter occurs in two inscriptions, as also on coins of 
Cbnstantine, and this might lead us to infer that the period' 
of its erection was during the reign of that emperor. 

One of the most curious relics found at Wroxeter is a 

small stamp, such as were used by Koman empirics and 

ocularii ; it is called by Mr. Hartshorae an "amuletal seal."' 

la form it is unique, being circular, the others found in 

various parts of Europe being oblong. The dimensions and 

the inscription are here shown (see woodcut). The thickness 

of the stone is ^ inch. It has been 

^^0~—.^.^^ described as of jade, but it is of the 

/"lor lmX ^°^ grained green schist, of which 

/#DIA LBA\ *^®^ stamps are usually formed. It 

(Tad O M 1 was found in ISOS in ploughing near 

\f£ A VNU the "Old Wall," and it is now in the 

\0 EXb/ possession of Mr. Upton, of Atcham, 

^ ^ .- -* -^ near Shrewsbury, and was produced, 

with his permission, by the Rev. 

Mainwariog Owen at the Meeting of the Institute. A 

notice of this and of other empirics' stamps found in England 

has been given in this Joum^ by Mr. Albert Way ; ' and a 

valuable memoir by Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, will 

be found in the Monthly Journal of Medical Science.* The 

following explanation of the inscription has been proposed, 

in extenso, — Juhi Bassi dementis Dialbanum ad omnem 

Atafleo-iv uno OX ovo," signifying, " The Dialbanum or 

Incense Collyrium of Julius Bassus Clemens, for every 

eye-disease, to be used mixed with egg." Dr. Simpson 

observes that the name of the practitioner or empiric, given 

in the first line of the seal, ofFera the principal difficulty in 

reading the inscription. The letters clm. are probably a 

' Salopia Antiqus, p. 12S. It was first * Jounialof Usd.SoieDc«,lBG],p,23G. 

noticed and figured ia Oeat. H«g., vol. See also Notaa b; the Eov. J. HcCaul, 

lixz.,p.6ir. 8«ealaoBeautieaof ^gland LL.D.,Pre^deiitof Univ. Coll., Toronto, 

andWales, Shropshire, p. ISI. read beCors the Canadian Iiut., Dec, 

• Arch. Jonmal, toL yii., p. 868. 1857. 
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DOntracUon for Clemens. The b. as an initial, may Edand 
for many names, such as Bassus, BalbuB, Betutius. It is here 
rendered Bassus, because on an old monumental tablet found 
at Leyden, the cognomen Clemens is preceded by the Tiomen 
gentilicium, Bassus ,' showing the combination not to have 
been unknown among the Roman colonista in Western Europe. 

I will now notice certain remains of sculpture, bronze figures, 
and various rehcs found at Wroxeter. In 1 730 there was 
discovered in a well a piece of sculpture, described as the 
naked figure of a boy leaning on a wand, and standing in 
an alcove. It was probably a figure of Mars leaning on a 
spear ; the left arm is imperfect, and may have borne a 
shield. The workmanship, as shown by the drawing in 
Hr. Dukea' MS., was good ; and it is to be regretted that 
this reUc has not been preserved. 

Numerous remains of an architectural character, carved 
stones, and broken columns, have been found at various 
times. In Mr. Dukes' MS. may be seen a drawing of a 
singular fragment, appar^tly of a column, sculptured with 
two human &ces, the hands in each extending below the 
beard ; this, bowers, I am inclined to regard aa mediicval. 
It appears to resemble a corbel in Wells Cathedral, at the 
entrance of the choir. Some sculptured fragments of greater 
interest are still to be seen at Wroxeter, capitals of columns, 
one of them richly ornamented, obtained from the bed of the 
SevOTn, and two portions of a shaft, about 13 inches in 
diameter, sculptured with scales or teaf>omamen^ and one 
part with crossed bands, in heraldic language, fretty. 
Mr. C. Roach Smith gives two plates of these carious 
fragments, in his Collectanea Antiqua. Examples of such 
columns, he observes, occur in Italy and in the south of 
France, but nothing similar has hitherto been found in this 
country. On one fragment is the lower part of a figure 
which he supposes to represent Atys ; it may have repre- 
sented Bacchus, with the panther. On the ot^er appears a 
winged Cupid kneeling upon a pannier and holding bunches 
of grapes.* These reUcs are now in the garden of Mr. W. H. 
Oatley. Mr. E. Stanier, the Duke of Cleveland's tenant, has 
the upper portion of the first-mentioned column ; it supplies 
the body and head of the figure attributed by Mr. Roach 

' CoUsci InLjVoL iiLp. M,pl. tLtUI. 
TOL. XT I. L 
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Smith to Atys. It is to be regretted that these interesting 
fragments are thua disunited. Mr. Stanier possesses also 
some bases of colmnns, 33 inches in diameter, aeTeral ums, 
a fictile lamp ornamented with a figure of a lion, an alabaster 
lamp-stand, a fr^^ent of Samian, marked iaitvabt, and the 
rim of a mortarium 'with the potter's stamp, docilis * i. A 
number of quern-atones have been found, of which several 
remain in Mr. Stanier's garden. Many columns of Tarious 
diameter hare been dug up in the field behind Mr. Stanier's 
cottage, where the new field buildings stand ; they have 
been split and used as coping stones for walls, one long 
wall being entirely thus covered, and these fragments have 
been chipped, to fit the me of the wall It is stated 
that a considerable number of columns lay, when discovered, 
in rows, so that the general ground-plan of the building 
might doubtless have been traced. 

In the Library of King Edward's Free Grammar School at 
Shrewsbury, various relics from Urioconium have been pre- 
served with the inscriptions above noticed. Among these 
minor objects may be mentioned a fragment of tessellated 
pavement ; two iron implements like pickaxes ; a portion 
of leaden pipe ; a fictile lamp ; bronze keys ; a strigil, &c. 
Also a fine bronze palstave, without the side-loop ; a model 
of the hypocaust discovered in 1 701, as related by Mr. Lyster 
in the Philosophical Transactions, may also there be seen. 

In 1827 a bronze statuette of Apollo holding the lyre was 
found; a drawing is preserved among Mr. Dukes' collections, 
but the dimensions are not stated ; and it is not known 
where this figure, apparently of good workmanship, now 
exists. A bronze figure of Diana and one of Mercury were dis- 
covered in 1848 ; they were reported to be in the possession 
of Mr. J. M. Forster, of Shrewsbury. A drawing of a bronze 
figure of a lion, found in 1820, may be seen in Mr. Dukes' 
MS.; and in 1818, some remarkable bronze fragments, 
supposed to be of armour, were brought to light. In the 
same collections are preserved drawings of various bronze 
ornaments, a slylus and a small spoon, a bronze stilyard in 
perfect preservation, and resembling that used at the present 
day, the introduction of which may date from Roman times. 
Personal ornaments, such as rings, buckles and fibulae, are 
constantly brought to light, and for the most part fall into 
the hantjb of itinerant deiJers, who visit the place in quest 
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of 8uch relics. Mr. Dukes has preserved drawings of 
numerous examples of Samian ware, including a bowl of 
remarkable size, also of beads, ornaments of glass and jet ; 
and his HS. contains a detailed catalogue of coins, among 
which a single aureus is described ; it is a coin of Tiberius, 
with the revens^ Pontifeof Maximus. The coins of sUrer, 
and brass, plated coins, kc., are veiy numerous. They are 
locally called Dinders, a name possibly derived from the 
Koman Denarius.^ Dr. Stukeley related to the Society of 
Autiquaries, in 1725, a stoiy of a certain schoolmaster at 
Wroxeter, who was accustomed to send his boys to gather 
" Dinders, as they call Roman moneys," after a shower of 
rain, and he melted all the silver coins into a tankard. He 
also stated, in reference to the. quantity of coins and relics 
found there, that the Lord of the Manor of Wroxeter, put a 
clause into his leases, that the tenants should bring in all 
antiquities found there, on pain of forfeiture of their leases ; 
and that a vast quantity of coins and other objects dis- 
covered there were brought to Ashmole, and had perished 
in the fire of London. 

I cannot abstain from an expression of regret that no 
effort has hitherto been made to collect the relics of antiquity 
found at Wroxeter, In the old leases of the ground there 
was inserted a clause requiring that all ocijects of antiquity 
discovered, should be given up to the lord of the soil.* If 
this care had also extended to providing a receptacle for 
them upon the site of the city, we should long since have 
had a local Museum of Roman remains, of very great 
interest ; or, if a suitable depository had been provided in 
Shrewsbury, it would have been a great advantage to local 
history, and have presented an object of interest and 
instruction in a town which doubtless owe? its origin, as 
Leland observed long ago, to the destruction of Urioconium.' 
Caerleon presents a most praiseworthy example, in the 
valuable Museum of local antiquities which has there been 
recently formed, chiefly through the exertions of Mr. J. B. 
Lee. The great interest of such collections preserved near 
the site of l^eir discovery, has been shown in a remarkable 

* HoTsloy notices (liis local appalliUoB. of Shrsmbarj, majbefounil in QougL't 

Ses alw Ht. HartBhorDe's Qloasuy of Camdsii,Tol. ill p. S6, odib. 1S06. 
Shropshire Words, undir Dinder. A ■ See Lloyd'a US Hiit. of Shropshiro. 
caUlogue of eoim fouad kt Wroieter < Leland, ColL vol. iv. t 181 b. 

commnnic&tcd b; Uie B«t. F. LeightoD, 
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degree ia the Museum formed at Cirencester bj IVofessor 
Buckman, through the liheraUty of the Earl Bathurst. 

Recent dificoveries at Uriocomum hare giTon an earnest of 
vhat might etill be there effected in times like the present, 
when the reUcs -which throw light on our national history 
are more truly appreciated, and the improvements in agri- 
culture by draiiung, or the operations of pubUc works, are 
constantly bringing to Ught the vestiges of former times. 
The prophecy of Virgil has been fully realised, — 

" S«ilicet et tempiu veniet, qnnm finibui illb 
Agricolft, incnrro terram molituB antro, 
Bxem iareniet scftbra robigine piU, 
Aut graribuB reatm galeu paleabit inuuB, 
Grandiaque «ffossu wirabitnr oua a^lchrU." 

ViBGU, Qeorg. lib. i. v. 493. 

Since the visit of the Institute to Wroxeter, many remains 
have been disinterred ; and a well organised movement haa 
at length been made for the exploration of the site of 
Urioconium. During the past year a committee of the 
Shropshire Antiquarian Society has been formed, for the 
purpose of making excavations on an extensive scale ; the 
object has been liberally promoted by their President, Beriah 
Botfield, Esq., M.P., and has met with much local encourage- 
ment. It is proposed that all antiquities discovered shall be 
placed in the Museum at Shrewsbury, and the sanction of 
the Duke of Cleveland, on whose estates Wroxeter is 
situated, having been obtained, this laudable undertaking 
has commenced, it may confidently be hoped under most 
favourable auspices.^ 

HAEBY M. SCABTH. 

* It is very deauable that luSoiaDt logical eiiterpriEa ars rsceiTed hj Senty 

fond* Bhonld bft ntUed to can; out a JoLiuod, £aq,, U.D., SaoietBrjr to tlia 

comnleU Bxauination of the site of the Comtnittee, Shrawibury, from whom in- 

a nndiirtaklng necenarily attended . formalioa aad a Uap of the lita may be 
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PSOCEEDIVOS COHKECTED WTTH A BOIUBKABLB CHABQB OF 
SOSCEBT, BBODQHT AGAINST JAUES mCHABDSON ABD OTQEBS, 
IN THE DIOCBSE OF YOBE, A.D. ICIO. 

Thb followiag Btriking inBtance of the belief in dirination, at one time ao 
pravalent, has been extracted from one of the Arohiepitcopal registers at 
Yorlc. It deseribeB a ungalarlj romantic scene which occurred in that 
wild conntrr \>j which Halifax is aurrounded. The evideace is highlj 
curious, and that glran by Steward, the chief offender, exhibits moch 
shrewdness and ingenuity, The document is giren without comment. 

As there were many pergons ooneemed in the adrentDre, it soon made a 
stir in the county, and came to the ears of the authoritiea. On the 5th of 
May, 1510, the Vicar-general of the Archbishop of York requeated John 
Shaw, tlie Lord Mayor of York, to surrender Jameson for examination, 
TwodaysafCer this, he desired Thomas Lord DarcytoeiTO up Steward, who 
was a Knaresborough man. On the 12th he issued a commisaion to the 
BufTragon, John, Bishop of Negropont, and lUchard Newitt, bachelor of 
decrees, to commence the examination of Steward. 

The inves^gation being ended, on the 11th of June, 1510, the culprits 
submitted themselTes for correction. Their punishment (Steward excepted) 
was OS follows : on the Sunday ensuing, between ten and elcTcn in the 
morning, they were ordered to go in procession from the Minster at York, 
down Fetergate, as far as the door of the Friare Carmelites, with bare feet 
and heads, and carrying three banners with certain characters and figures 
apon them. They were also to pass through the market at the Pavement, 
through Ousegate, Coney Street, and Stonegate, and to be chastised by the 
Dean of the Christianity of York at the gates of the Minster and of the 
House of the Carmelites, at the church of All Saints, Farement, and before 
the house of the Augnstines. Jameson was directed to carry a sceptre, 
Otewell at Hay a lighted torch, William Wilson a holy water fat, with "a 
stiynkill," Wod a thurible with incenBO, and Laurence a torch with salt 
on it, " rapcr katUu." On Thursday before the feast of the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist, they were to anhmit to a like punishment at 
fimgley. 

On Thursday before the feast of St. Laurence, 1510, Steward, the 
chief offender, waB released from ezoommunication with the following 
penance ; he was to carry one of the abore-mentioned banners on three 
several market-days around the markets at York and Knaresborough, and en 
two Saturdays aronnd the churches of Euaresborough, Ripon, and Don- 
coster. 

Jameson, the chief offender, wos oue of the Sheriffs of York in 1497, 
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and Lord Major in 1504. The citixeoi woold oot like to eee him, only 
Biz yean afterward*, doing penance nitli his sceptre in hia hand. He 
died on the 20th of April, 1527, and was buried in Chriat Church. 

JAUE3 BAINE. 



AIITICLBS BZHIBtTES A&AIKST 3A1IBB RICBAItDBOir, POIBBT, ACCUSED OF 
HEREST OB SOBCERT, B7 THE TIOAB-QENERAL OF THE ABGHBISHOF 
OP yOBK. 

[Reg. Bainbridge, fo. 68, et Beqq.] 

In Dei nomine, Am«n. Articulos infrascriptoa, et contentoa in eisdem, 
Nos, Johaunea Carver, decratorum doctor, reTcrendieaimi in Ohmto patris 
et domini, domiai Chrifltoferi, Dei gratia Ebor acenus ArchieiuBcopi, Anglite 
prioiatia, et Apostolics eedis legati in remotis agentis, ficarius in a^uritu- 
alibuB generalia, proponlmus et objicimua tibi, domino Jacobo Kicardsou 
presbitero, super beresi sire sortilegio pulbice diffamato, et per loicolem 
poteeiatem pro auspicione heresia capto, et nobia deliberate, ad meram 
animie tuffi correctionem et salutem, ac criminis hujusmodi extirpacionem, 
et non alitor nee alio modo. 

In primis, objicimua et proponimos tibi quod tu es presbiter, in ordine 
preabiteratus publico et notorie oonatitutus. — Fatetur articulum. 

Item, quod tu, Eclena quemdom Jdhannem Stjward de Knareabnrgh ati 
foluH et dampnatis conjuracionibus, mrocacionibus, ot sortilegiis, et pro 
tali publioe notatum et diffamatum, eundem Johannem, pro fiirto arte sua 
mogica et dampnata recuperando, et pro noticia cujusdam Christoferi 
Scaresburgh nuper famuli fugitifi Tbomce Jameson habeada, conauluiad et 
tractatum babuisti. 

Dictus dominuB Jacobus, juratns et eiaminatus, reepondet et dicit, quod ad 
requiaicionem Thorn fB Jameaon de Eboraco, aeserentia eidem domino Jaoobo ae 
audiriase quod prefatus Johannes Stywarde rerelaret de famulo auo fugitive 
ant^dicto et etiam de rebus suis ablatis, equitabat aecum usque Enaresburgb, 
post featum Epiphanis ultimo preteritum ; ubi, postquam prefatna Thomas 
causom adventua aui enorravit predicto Jobanni, idem Thomaa dedit eidem 
Johnnni vj.s, viij.d., et prefatus Johannea promiait quod rerelaiet sibi In 
aurora, ubi famulum anum inreniret ; et in atiia fatetur ut articulatur. 

Item, quoddictuB Johannes Steward tibi dixit et asseruitquod confeseiono 
facta tempore quadrageaimali ultiino preterito noluit permittere iucantacioues 
vel conjuracionea fieri in illo caau. Et delude intimabat tibi de ingenti 
thesauro abacondito in qoodam h>co vocato Mjxendale, pro quo cum 
odJDtorio tuo et aliorum de conulio auo vellet laborare, et illud procul dubio 
recuperare ; quod aibi majps commodum afferret in centuplo. — Fatetur 
articulum prout per literam sibi per prefatum Johannem transmiasam 
oontinetur, quia, ut dicit, effectua istiua articuU erat inserta in dicta litera 
sibi et Thomie Jameson, ut prefertur, trsnamissa, set non designavit in 
litera locum ubi thesaurus eaaet absoonditua. 

Item, quod tu fidem dictis prefati Jghannia adhibuisti, et de coneilio 
tuo in opere illo esse firmitei promisisti, et consilium tuum dediali ad 
obtinendum dictum tbeaaurum, tarn per coojuraciones et invocaciones 
demonum, quam per alios illicitaa et dampnataa dlvinacionee et aortilegia. 
— Dicit quod cnpiditatis causa hdem dedit dictis prefati Johannis, credens 
quod per artem hujusmodi theaaurua antedictus inveniretur. 
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Item, qaod tn nanm iDBtmmentnm, dictmn a Umiiu, pro opera ooo- 
jnracionis invoekdonis et lortile^ aptum, et alia ioHtruroenta dioto open 
neceuaria et optima, cum consilio alionim tibi adherenoium in hao parte, 
fabrioasti et fabricari feeisti, — Fatetur se fecisse lamina facta quadrata de 
plumbo acnlpta bomlDin jmagine, lecnndum informocionem fratris JohamiiB 
WilkynioD, canoaici de Drax, qui tradidit aibi libmm de ezperieoaia 
huJDsmodi artis coDJuraoioDis, et dicit quod lamon eat ioBtrumentum ad 
coajuracionem; et eciam dicit quod tradidit libnim Uajori Civitatia Eboraci 
cum instnimento antedicto. 

Item, quod tu anum le cerkill de pergameno virgineo, cum corecteribiu 
et nomiDibna aliiique signis Buperaticioais, fabricasti nen fabricari feciati, 
et dictum le cerldll ad opiu hujuamodi pro&ciendum coutemati et habuiati, 
prout habea in preaenti. — Fatetur artioutum, et dicit quod Johumea 
Steward dedit aibi hujuamodi pergamenum Tirgineum, et quod idem 
Johanuea habuit dictum pergamenum TirgiDeum a quodam Thoma Laton 
in Epiacopatn Dnnelmeoat oommorante, prout idem Johannea isti artioulAto 
apenut. 

Item, fatetur aa in aecunda examinacione aua fore Tehementer Bnspectum 
de inTooacione demonum. 

Item, be aaith that he graved the figure of Oberion demoniB in the 
lamjnft, and illj. names, wherof Stcrax was oone, and the other iij. aftir 
the booke. 

Item, quod in qaodam loco vnlg«nter dioto Hizindale hede> infra 
parochitun de Halifax, xzriij. die mebais Januarii, anno Domini milledmo 
qaingenteaimo nono, cum uonnullia aliia complicibus tuia, hujuamodi opetis 
coDJuracionlB, invooacioniB, me aortilegii de facto feciati, aeu aaltem per te 
non Btetit quominua dictum opus ibidem operatum fuit, aet diligentiam 
tuam, qoatenos in te fuit, pro opere illo proficieudo adhibniati. — Dicit quod 
diligentiam adhibiut cum Thomaa Jameson de Bboraco, JohauDe Stewerd 
de Knaresbrugh, domino Johanne Wilkynaon, domino Rioardo Granewod, 
Laurencio Knollea de Enareabnigh, quodam Otewelo at Hagh de Bynglej, 
et famnlo, ac Thoma Wod de eadem, ot coavenirent in dioto loco vocato 
Uiziudale, ad dictum opua conjuraoionia faciendum et exercendum ; et 
tamen uon potneront inaimul convenire, propter noctem euper7enieDtem ; 
et die aequente dictus dominua RioarduB adduxit aecum patrem et fratrem 
Buum, ad hujuamodi opua perficiendam, usque Bynglej ; et, cnm pre&tua 
dominua Jacobua Hicardaon et Thomaa Jameson aaienierunt se noluiase 
ulterina cnm hajnamodi opere conjuraoionia, pater dicti domiui Kicardi 
deaideraTit iatnm dominum Jacobum nt traderet aibi circnlum, quern idem 
dominua Jacobua tradere aibi denegavit ; et inoontiueiiter Thomas Jameson 
peciit nomina singulomm in acripturam redigi, et pater dicti domini iUcardi, 
ubi cognomiuabatur Greneirod, fecit se Tocari Michelaon. 

Item, quod tn tunc et ibidem demonea invocasti, et responsa eomm pro 
furto vel thesauro ignoto habendo accepiati, — Negat artioulum. 

Item, quod tu precea et alia saorifioia de mambua feciati, aen saltern 
de coQulio alionim hoc opns opcrancinm, et in eonun oonaorcio et oomitiTa 
fuiati. — Negat articulum. 

Item, quod ta dicto operi, precibua et SBCrifi<»is, carocterihiu, et aliia 
premiasia, firmam fidem dedisti, et oredidisti bdubitanler in eisdem. — Negat 
erticnlnm. 

Item, quod tn libros artis hujuamodi conaerrasti, acripsiati, et in eisdem 
credidiati. — Negat articninm. 
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Item, quod de pmniBais Isborat, «t est pnblicaTox el faraa, itc. — Credit 
de creditia, et nent de negatis. 

Item, quod to diu ante Fequindonem tibi per diotnm Thomam JameBon 
factam, pro oertU rebos ab Edwordo Clifford lubtraotiB, dictum Jobaonem 
Steirerd consuluiati, et com dicto Tboma Jamesoit usque EiutreBbnigh 
equitasti, — Fatetnr articulum. 

Item, quod tu anum librum de domino Jobanne Wilkjnson, canonicode 
Drax, et alium librum de dicto Johanne Steyvrerd dampnate leccionis 
accessiati, coaserraEti, et eosdem scripsiati. — Fatetur articulum quod babuit 
dnoB libroB, 

Item, he, aftirvrard examined, saitb, that he caried the siuging breedes 
to Binglej, and he and Jameaou were agreed that ij. abuld be cofleecrate, 
oon for hymeaelf, and an otbw for Jameaon, to be pat upon thejme in 
tyme of conjuraoion, to defende theyme from the spirite ; and whenne the 
were at Bjngley, Stjwerd and Sir John shewed that mygbt not be, for, 
and the eaorament were there, the aprete wold not appere ; and he eaith 
that be nerer knewe that the singing breedes were at any tyme hallowed. 

Item, he saith that he and Thomas Jameson made genuflezionee, and 
said prayers, at the making of the cerkill after Stywwdes booke, and also 
Stywerd gilted the septor in Otwelly's ehombir, and in likewise be and 
Jameson made kneling and gennfleiiones, and stud praiers, at the making 
of the lamyua. 

Articuu whistrati coHTKi Thouah Jaueson db Ebobaco, uebcatoreu. 

In Dei nomine. Amen, articulos infraacriptos similiter nt supra, et objiei- 
mus contra te Thomam Jameson mercatorem Civitatis Ebcuvci &c., ut supra. 

In primis, proponimus et objioimus tibl quod to, sciens quemdam 
Jobannem Stywerd de Enaresburgb uti falsis et dampnatis conjuraciouibus, 
malignomm spirituum inTOcacionibns, et sortileg^ts, et pro tali publioe 
Dominatum et diffamatnm, eundem Johannem pro furto arte sua magica et 
dampnata recuperando, et pro noticia eujusdam Christoferi Scaresburgh 
Duper famuli tui fugitivi habenda, consnluisti, et b-actatum cum eo habuisti, 
— Dicit quod per informadonem domini Jaeobi Ricardson, qai aibi intimabat 
quod Johannes Stywerd de Ennresburgh erat taliter dietus, quod adquireret 
eidem Thomfe noticiam famuli sui fngitivi, cnin dioto domino Jacobs 
equitahat usque Enaresburgb ad pre&tum Johannem ; et dicit quod 
nunquam antea audirit quod idem Johacines usus fuit invocaoiombus 
spirituum, coDJoracionibus, aut sortilegiis, noc de aliqna in&mia laborante 
super hujusmodi contra eundem. 

Item, qnod dicto Johanni Stywerd, pro noticia famuli tui predicti, et pro 
aliis rebus per eundem Christoferum funulum tunm furtive snrreptis et 
Becum ablatis, per incantociones demonum, iorooaciones, aliasque artes 
magicas et dampnatas, per prefatom Johannem fiendas, tibi reeuperandia 
et restitnendis, tj.s. viij.d. dedisti et eidsm liberaati. — Fatetur se dedisse 
eidem Johanni UDum nobile pro noticia famuli sui habenda, set qua artei 
calUditate, aut via usus fuit, penitua ignorat. 

Item, qnod, poet reoepcionem dictn pecunie, dietus Johannes Stywerd 
auerui^— * Let Qod, the devel, and me alcme.' — Fatetur articulnm. 

Item, quod postmodnm prefatus Johannes Stywerd intimabat tibi de 
ingenti thesauro abscondito in quodam looo Tocato Miiindale, pro quo, com 
adjutorio Ino et dnorum presbiteromm de Eingley, ac aliorum de conulio 
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BOO, Tellet Iftborare, et illud proeul dablo recuperare. — Dioit qliod iti primo 
ftdrentn buo dictofi Johanoea Stjwerd intimabat, nt articulatur, domino 
Jacobo Kicardioa ; et, qaod in Hocando adrentu buo u»que KnoreBborgh, 
^em modo retulit eidem Thomie. 

[The other answers are in almost the same irords as those lued hj 
Kchardson.] 

Ulterins dioit, qnod Edmtmdns Qrenewod, alias Michel do Heptonstall, 
■ibi intimabat qnod qiudam Lenthorp, Bradford and Watson de Walcefeld, 
Halywell momtcbus de Sailej, antea nderunt dictum thesaurum in loco 
artjonlato. 

Wlliam Wilion of Bjngley, szj. jeres of age, siromne and examjsed, 
oonfeflsis and Boia, that, Mondaie aftir CandilaiaBse date, as he remembrigh, 
met in the house of Otteirell at Hagh, at Bjnglej, iz. persoones, that is 
to saj. Sir James lUcardson, Sir John Wilkyuson, Sir Kichard Grenevod, 
Thomas Jameson, John Stjwarde, Lanrenoe Knolles, Thomas Wodde, the 
Bmd Oteirell at Hagh, and this deponent William Wilson ; and there con- 
cluded hj an hole consent, upon sudi informacionB as they had afore of Sir 
Richard Orenofrod and Sir John Wilkynson, that there was a ohist of gold 
in Mjzindale, and every noble as thik as fyve, and open the some chist a 
Bwerd of majntenaunoe, and a booke covered it* blakke ledder j and there 
they were fully agreed to gote the same ; and the siud Wilson saide at 
that tyme to tbeyme all that he wold conBent therto, bo that hit myght be 
doone w' the lawea of God. 

Farthermore, at that meting in the same bonse secretely. Sir John, Sir 
JamoB, and Thomas Jameson went into a cbambir, and there opyned 
ij, bogettes upon a bedde, and Bodanly the forsoid deponent camo emonges 
tbeyme, and see a serbyll made of parchment, aftir bis nndirstanding ; and 
also they had a grete masse boke opyn afore tbeyme, ond wrote oute what 
tbey wold ; and he Eaith that the cerkill was xxj. foote wide, as Sir James 
Baide. Also he sawe ij. stoles, and a thing gilt of a fote long, like a 
boljwatir strynkill, and frankynnecense, w' diverse bookea of their craft. 
Item, thenne and their the foraaid Sir John deljrered unto this deponent 
xvlij. singing loves, and not halowed, as bo said ; and thenne tbis said 
deponent asked Sir John what be would do w* theyme ; he said, that 
and the sprite would not obey, that tbcnno ho would consecrate tbeyme, 
and hold theyme up afoie the sprite, and it shuld appere to hyme like 
a child of ij. yerc olde, and thenne he wold obey. Item, thenne they were 
agreed all to mete at a crOBse at Solon ende, at the sonsetting on the 
TuTsdue ; and, in ezchewing of Buspicion, Sir Kichard Grenewod 
and Wod feyned tbeyme to go to godir to Sir Richarde'a faders, to 
eyte a henno, and to mete tbeyme at the crosse at that tyme ; and Sir 
Jamea, Thomas Jameson, Stewerd, and Otewell departed oute of the siud 
towne at an other ende, and Sir John at an other ende alone, and 
KnoUes and this said deponent at thend at Sir John went after hyme. 
Item, tbey all, except Sir Richard and Wod, mett on a more called Wilston 
lee, and sodanly came upon tbeyme a grete myst which caused theyme to 
goo oute of the wey, and so happenyd to a towne called Cokkam, a mylo 
frame tbo crosBe, and there the forsaid Otewell gate fire and salt, and the 
said Otwell had a torche endo, and an other torche ende wob in the 
company, but he wot not who had it. Item, the said deponent suth that 
the foceaid Sir James lost the holywattr strynkill in the sud moro. Item, 
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he Baith tb&t the fiiud Sir Jamea h&d ft ceuBiiro to eence n '. Item, he saith 
thftt aftir this thejwentto acrosBeon MjkilmoBae, a mjlefromtodircroBae, 
and there Sir John, Otwell, and KnoUeg aiud that they wold eeks the odir 
croeae, and lo went frome thejme, and mett w* a mui that dwelled w'ynne 
holff a mjrle of it, and thej gare hjme ij. d for his labor to biing iJiejrme to 
it, and He and they BOght it and cowd not ^de it ; and thenne they 
retomed agayue to the croaee of Ujkil mosao, and thenno the odir iiij. were 
departed to a towne called Cokkam, and there provided for ther soper : and 
■0 were there all vij. perBonnes. Item, thenne afcirward departed to Bjngley 
Sir John Wilum and Laurence Enolloa ; and in the vaia going they agreede 
that they ahulde mette on the more in Arden wod. Item, this Wilson and 
Knolles brougfit Jameson, Sir James, and Stewerd their horses to Cokkam, 
and shewed tbeyme of that meting, and how Sir John sud by the wue that 
he wold bring the gold to that wod by a sprite carior. Item, they all mete 
there, but Sir John and Wod ; and thenne were they all angry w* Sir 
John, and the forsaid Sir Richard brought w' hyme his fader and his broder ; 
and his fadir said to Jameson, ' Sir, ye seme a gentilman, and I advise 
yone goe not ahoute this matir, but if ye have wele lemed men, for there 
has heene wismen and well lemed afore tymes ahoute it, and yet the cowd 
not gete it ; ' and he said that he cold shewe the names of the personnes 
that hod it of late yerea above the grownde ; and bo on the momyng Jameson 
nrote there names. Item, the same mornyng, aftir grete communicacion 
for division of the gold, Jameson aaidethat every yoman Bhnld have xi.li., 
and he wold have the remanent to York, and the other partio said. Nay, 
for they wold be all like in division, and thenne Jameson said. Nay, and 
in angrye said that he wold shewe the Kyng and his connsell of theyme, 
and wrote their names, in so mych that Sir Richardes fadir changed his 
name, and called Uichell fer fere, where his name was Grenewod. 

Snt John Wilbinboh, Chanon of Drax, swome and ezamyned, con- 
fesseth and gaith that he is a preste, and grevoiuly difiamyd of heresie and 
oonjuraciooB, where thurgh this ill wedira commes. Item, he saith that 
William Wilson was the firste that shewed hyme that there was a greto 
good in the cuntrey, whicli myght be goto if there were any connyng men 
in the cuntrey. Item, he saith he had communicacion with Stewerd of this 
mater afore or he was acquented with Jameson or Sir James. Item, he 
saith, that Stewerd sent to hyme a booke of experience, and he sent hymo 
an other by Laurence, and thonna Stewerde sonde that booke to Jameson 
and Sir James, to make a cerkill by, and they made iij., and this chanon 
made oone of theyme, all of xzx. fete compos, and were agreede that viij. 
shuld be w'ynne the cerkill and Stewerde w^onte, and the said chanon was 
agreede to make the invocacion, and call upp a nirite called Belpbares. 
Item, the stud chanon suth, that whenne he was a child of xij.yeres of age, 
he was at on inTococion made at Wakefield by a scolar of Orlyaunce ' for a 
pair of bedes, where he saw in a glaase a woman that had the beides in her 
hand, and a sprite crouned like a kyng in a chare of gold, and the clerke 
atud that he was a sprite. Item, he saith, that he, Thomas Jameson, and 
Sir James were swome upon a booke, and confered to gadir to make a 
lamina for invocacion of a sprite called Obirion, for to have knawledge of 
Jameson servante and his goodes, and to knowe whedir there were any 

> Tha reader of Cluacer will remsmber abont the soholus of OrloBiu and their 
the pasnga in th« Ftankaleine's tale, favonrito punuita. 
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goodoB in UjrzindaTo ; snd Jamesoti was agrede to setide an horse for hjme 
to Otteley, the FHdaie afore the firat chaoiige of Marche, to come to Yorke 
to bjnie to make the lamyna, which must be made betwixt the channge of 
the mone and the prjme, and that waa Mondue, Tuyadaie, and Wednesdaie ; 
and to make their inTocacion on Tbnrsdaie after, at r. of the clok in tha 
mornyngat Yorke, inachambirtobe provided to the aaid Sir Jamea, havyiig 
iiij. wyndoweB, that ig to saj ia every quarter oone. Item, he aaith, that 
he durst not come to Torke by cause of theyre meting afore, which had 
made a grete rumor and sclaundor in the cuntre, for bo mych as Stewerd 
WM in their company ; he sent to Thomas Jameson by oone John Hardy a 
lettre, desyryng in the same to sendo byme a lynniag glasse, a diall w' the 
neld, and a stoone which the Baid Jameson promysed hyme afore. 

Item, he said, that Hardy meet not w* Thomas Jameson, and so he hod 
no diall nor glasse. Item, ha saith that the afore written oommunicacion of 
the making of the said lamina, and other thinges to be doone aboute the 
knowing botbe of the siud servante and of the treeaur, was at Byngley, the 
same momyng aflir the departing of the grete company, uppon a displeosor 
and dissension hod emonges theyme selff there. 

Item, the said Jameson came to Byngley upon Saynte Mathie daie, fur 
tymo at Bradford, and shewed hyme that Sir James hod made all thinges 
redy, and desired hyme to come to Yorke, and Sir James and he shuld 
wirke the warke, and ho wold he of consent, but he wold net be present, for 
there was grete rumor upon it as welt at Yorke as in the countrey. It«m, 
he confesseth that ho hsd all bis bookos at Draz Abbey. Item, be 
confessitb that Sir James brought the xviij.^ singing loves frome Yorke, 
and this deponent delyvered theyme to William Wilson ; and he saitb they 
wero never consecrate. Item, he denyeth that ever he saide that he weld 
consecrate those singing loves, nor that they shuld appere in the likenes of 
a chide (tic.) to the spiriCe, bnt he confesseth that all the hole companye 
were agreede that the grounde where the oerkyll ehulde be halowed, and 
also that Thomas Jameson or elles did write outo of the masbooke a colett 
for the halowing of the incense and fire, and in the hook of experiment was 
writen the halouing of the grete balywater. Item, be saith that he hath no 
moo bookee thenne is delyvered to my Lorde Darcy. Item, be saith that 
William Otewell, alios Wilson, never saide to hyme that he wald not consent 
to lbs gcting of the tresauror, but if it myght be doone by the lawes of Qod, 
nor put any ezcepcion ; and he was the moste laborer and solicitor betwixt 
Stewerd and the said Sir John upon bis owno coste. 

Item, he sbewetb and confesseth that Sir Richard Grenewod brought his 
fadir to Byngley to sbewe theyme to the grounde where the tresor was. 
Item, he seith that Sir Richard made poyntment w' Laurence and Wilson 
to mete at a wodde callyd Arden, nere unto Byngley ; and be confessitb 
that he saide that th^r workes myght be doone as well in one place as other, 
for [he] cowde make the spirite Belphares carye it wberdir he wold. Item, 
he Bcith that he said opynely that the goodo coivde not he had wtoule losse 
of a Cristen saule, and, therefore, he wold not execute it. Item, in all 
ether thinges as in the metyng at Byogley, division on the more, oomyng to 
Cokkyn, fire, sait, for making of holywatir, ho agrees with Wilson, 

Otewell at Haoh, op Bvholet, l. yeres of age, swome and ezamyned, 
saith that at the firste knowlege that he had of the tresnre in Mixindale 
was by bis servante William Wilson, and said that there was & olerke wuit 
walking aboute that trowed he cowde do theyme. rauntage thejmo (tie.). 
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lUm, he BBith th&t whenne they went to the more he hsro in his eleve ij. 
torche endea, that hie servante William bare censiirBB in his aleve, and Sir 
John a haljwatir strynkill i hut he saith that he knewe not for what cause 
thies thinges were l>ome. Item, he aaith that Sir John shewed anto hyme 
behjmde Richard Langes garth house, that thia tresur mjght be had by the 
lawes of Qod, and he said, and if it so myght be, ho wold he more gladdo 
to medyll therwith, or elles he wold not tnedill ; and Sir John said, " It 
standes w* the lawes of God." Item, he saith that at their departing, on 
the Thursdaie in the monijng. Jameson wold not Buffir hjme to comme 
into the chambir to see such stuff as he brought frome Yorke, nor ha never 
see noone of their stuff, nor he knewe not that there was an j singingbredes, 
nor was of counaell of any oonjuraclon for rasing of sprites to be doone, but 
he agreed to theyme at tlie Erste meting to be oono of theyme to go gete 
this tresnrc. Itera, he saith he rode to Bradford feire w' Thomas Jameson, 
and nether that tyme nor afore he had communioacion with byme of this 
mater, but ones whenne Thomas Jameson desired hyme to cume to Yorke, 
but he wottes not wherefore, nor he came not there. 

Laiirencb Knolleb, de Harrogate, xxriij. yerea of age, swome and 
exomyned, saith that John Stewerde, of Enareshurgh, was the firste that 
shewed hyme of the tresure in Miiindale, and said that the ij. prestes of 
Bynglcy shewed hyme that it myght he gete w' their iij. connyngea, by 
conjaraeion and iuTooacion of sprites. Item, he coufesuth that he brought 
lettrea frome Stewerd to Sir James, and bare a lettre frome Sir James to 
Stewerd, and an other lettre from Stewerde to the ij. prestCB of Byngley, 
and there had commnnication with theyme of this tresure ; and they said 
it were a goode dede to gete that goode with the power of God, and he said 
that it myght bo so with tiio lawes of Qod, and the lawoB of the Crowne, he 
wold becontent therwith ; and they said, that it was not agayns tho king, 
by cause they wold not broke the grounde. Item, he confeasith that the 
presles shewed theyme all, that viij. of theyme shuld be withynne the 
cerkiU, and oone withoute ; and he saith that Otewell knewe that he fett 
salt for making of bolywatir to defende theyme frome sprites, and Stewerd 
■aid that ho wold he withoute the cerkili ; for he trustid bo wele in his 
connyng, and was nothing oferd. Item, he saith that Stewerd said to hyme 
that he delyvered to Sir James rirgyne parchment to moke the cerkill of. 
Item, he Baith that be at Crifltenmasse laste bronght to Sir James fromo 
Stewerde a shuldor of venison and a capon ; and at that tyme he had com- 
municacion with Sir James and Jameson both of the tresure and of his 
goode, and Jameson gave hyme zij.d and made hyme of counsel). Item, the 
prostes, on Wednesdaie at even, Baid, that they wold sett for a litill thyng 
at Qilscide, but Jameson wold not consent thereto. Item, at their departing, 
upon tho Thursdaie, Jameson was wrothe with the prestes, and sud that 
thoy mokked hyme, and their wrote a thing and said it were a good dede 
and it pleased Uie kyng to gete conning men frome Orliaunce to gete it. 

Thojias Wood of Binslet, hxt. annorum letatifl, confessith and 
knowleggid hyme selff to be diffuned and slaundored of heresie i and he 
saith that Sir Richard Grenewod wob the firste that he herd Epeke of the 
goode in Mixlndale. Item, he smth that William Wilson shewed hyme in 
hbe wise of that goode, and said that ther wob. clerkes that had bookes that 
cowld gete it ; and he brake to Sir Richard, and shewed hyme what Wilson 
hod Bud, and he said that he trowed that Sir John and he had bookes that 
wold do goode, and they were ocoupied. Item, he saith that it was cora- 
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mnnicftcioD «moDgeB thejmo that the goode must be gete with conjuracion 
of sprites. Item, he Biuth that, when Stewerd and they of Yorke came to 
Byogley, Sir Richard and Sir John sent for hyme to comme to theyme, 
and BO he did ; and thej said to h^me that the men of Yorke were connuen 
and they irold go aboute the geting of this good, and desired hyme to go 
with thejme, and lo he graunted ; and thenne the; laid to hyme, that he 
mnst comme in the momyng to the kirke and here ij. masses, and bo 
shryren, bycause the sprites shnld have no power of theymo ; and so he 
Game to the kirko and herd ij. masses. Sir James saing oone, and Sir 
Richard the other, and Sir Richard did shryro hyme, going od the more 
towardea his fadir, that his fadir mjght bring theyme to the place ; and he 
medlid no more with thejme aftir this. 

DouiKna RicASDua Qqknbwoi), capellantu, examinatui, &c., dicit, that 
the first knowlegfl of the matir that he is accused upon was by oone 
William OttewellofByngley, [who] told hymo aboute Hichaelmaase last paat 
tliat be made labor to Stewerd clerke of Knaresburgh, to come over to 
Byngley, and for to bring his hookes with hyme, if he trowed to goto 
knowlege by his hookes of any goodes hiddo in the grounde ; and the said 
Stewerd came over to Byngley and broght with hjnu) Thomaa Jameson of 
Yorke, and a preste of Yorke, and oone of Knaresburgh, to Byngeley, and 
there logged theyme at Ottewelles, maiater to the forsaid Otewell, and 
sende for the said Sir Richard, and Sir John, and Thomas Wod ; and there 
he and they had commonicacion where any goode or tresnre shuld bo hiddo 
in the yerth ; and there they were agreede that there was a hurde in 
Uyiindale, colled Myiindole hurde ; and by cause he knewe the wey best 
thedor he shuld bring theyme thedor, and they were agreede that they shuld 
all mete at a orosse at the west ende of Solohill in Halifax parish, at the 
Sonne setting, the same daie, which is frome the dale a myle; and Thomas 
Wod and the said Sir Richanl kept there poyntment, and all the other went 
oute of theire wey and came not there by ij. myle; and so Stewerd, 
Otevrcll, the preste of Yorke, and Thomas Jameson, were alt nyght in 
Bradford dale hede, and Sir John the chanon, William Otewell, and a littil 
felowe from Knaresburgh, came to Byngley, and the said Sir Richard and 
Wod came thedor to, and so the morowe next aftir they mett all at Byngley 
and dyned all to gadir, and nhenne they had dyned they departed ; and ho 
saith they all trusted to fynde the hurd, and he shnld have had parte with 
theyme for bringing theymo to Miiindole ; and the aud Sir Riohard saitli 
that they intendid to goto that gudo with their bookes, but ho was not of 
connsell with theyme of these hookes. 

DoHCUS Hbhuicds Banks, capellanus de Addingbam, dicit, Quod die 
Dominico in zl.'°* ultimo preterite, secundo die Dominico, ut credit, ipse 
dominns Henricns fait presens in dome Christoferi Hardwik de Addingham, 
et tunc ibidem ipse dominus Eonricus audicbat fratrem Johannem pros* 
hitcmm parochialcm de Byngeley pnblice dicere ibidem, that there was aa 
moch goode in a pUee besides Halifax as wold raunsome a kyng ; and that 
oone Lcrenthorp nowa dede had seene the foote of the kist, and the dcTell 
sitting npon it, and that he put a swerd to remore it, and ho nypped it a 
sonndra in the myddist, as it had beene a rish ; and the said Sir John 
saide it coold never he gott but with losse of a Cristen sole; and Sir Richard 
Orenewod affirmed erery worde, and the said Sir John and Sir Richard 
graunted there that they and oone Stewerde of Knaresburgh had beene at 
the gnHinde and seene it, and they said that Stewsid coud noght do he wa« 
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not so conning as they were. AUo, be snith that Sir William Hardirilc, 
parish preate of Adinghun, was there present and herd this, and he saith 
also that eons Sir Thomas Spurret of Pole, in the parish of Ottelej, 
shewed unto hjme that Le sawe Stewerd hare iij. humble bees, ov like 
humble bees, and kept theyme undir a stone in the erth, and called theyme 
I oute by oone and oone, and gave icbe oone of theyme a drop of blode of 
bis fyngor. 

Sir Richard Qrenewod eiamyned agayne, saith and oonfessis the saying 
of Thomas Wod in parte of his last deposicion, and that Stywerd saide that 
all shuld be in thecerkillbuthe, and bo wold besommetymes nithynne and 
Borametymes withoute, he fered nothing. Item, he saith that his fadir advised 
theyme not to medill with this mater for they coude never bring it aboute, 
but at all the worlde wold wonder upon theyme ; and he confessis that be and 
bis company beene sclaundored thorough all the countrey of heresy, and 
that their doing is cause of all this ill wedir. Item, he confessls that ho 
made the poyntement of meting in Arden wod, and shuld hare gife Sir 
John wamyng in the momyng and did not. Item, they all say that 
Stewerd was counsell with theyme of fetching of fire and salt ; and Sir 
James says that Stywerd gilt the septor, 

John Stewsiui of Knaresburgh, ilviij. yores of age, swome and 
examyned, seith, that he haith dwelled in Knaresburgh by the space of 
ZTJ. yere, and somme tyme taght grammer there; and he ssilh that aboute 
this tyme twelmonethe the ij. prestis of Byngley, Sir John the chanon, and 
Sir Richard Grenewod, did sonde lettres to hyme, shewing hyme that there 
was goode hidde in Mixindale, and, if ho wold do as they wold do, he shuld 
be pertyner with theyme and such other as they had of counsell to gets it; 
which lettres he delyvered to my Lorde Darcy serv&ntes, and so, sore and 
many tymes labored hy theyme, grannted to Otewol serraunte, to come to 
theyme to Byngley and do as they did, in the lawe of God, to lyve and to 
die for it ; ana thoy said that Robcrte Leventhorp had bene in hand with 
it afore tyme. Item, he saith that the prestes would have had a super* 
altare, and said masse in the house where they were logged. 

Item, ho saith that Sir James came to hyme to have knowlege of 
certaigne goodes stollcn, and he shewed hyme howo the prostis of Byngley 
labored hyme to he oone of thejrme for geting of the goode in Uiiindalc ; 
and Sir James said he wold be gladdo to gate it, and promysed to be oono 
of theTme. Iten), he saith that Thomas Loton came oones to hyme to 
Kn&resburgh, to soke a remedie for a veiocion that he has in his mynde, 
by nyght and by daie ; and his kynnesman Panle shetred hyme that the 
said l^ton had used inrocacions afore, and brought hyme a booke that bo 
catlys a speculatif, but he delyvered it hyme agayne incontinently ; and be 
aaith the booke was of astronomy. And ho saith that Laton was well 
cased hy such thinges as he gave hyme in medycynnes of spices and bcrbes, 
and wordes of Qod to gadir, which was the gospell on the Ascension dnio ; 
and he sayes thatho belevee stedfastly that thies thinges, with other praicrs 
and goode dedes that he badds hyme do, did case hyme. Also, be saith 
that, whennc personnes and peoplo came to hyme to have knonlege of 
thiDgCB lost and stollen, be would shewe theyme a booke of astronomy, and 
made theyme belcTe that be was connyng, and be coude no thing do, but 
some tyme it hapened as he said, and that was as the biyndo roan cast his 
staff ; and some wold gif hyme money, and some wax, nherwith be kept 
certaigne Ughtes in the churche. Also, he saith that he was at Byngdcy 
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witli hiB company ae vaa gojDg to the place as they were, and he bard 
theyme ipeke that they liad a balj watir atryultill which was lost, and a 
aencer and frankencense, and other atnff redy ; and he saire theyme hare 
a Heptor, but he eawe not the oroirne, but be sawe ij. bogeltes that the 
Btnff was ynne. 

AJm, be BNth that he, JameBon, Sir JameB, Otewell, and his Bervanto 
came to the wod on the more, where Sir John hod promysed to brynge the 
goode to by a sprite cariar ; and Sir Richard, and his fadir, and bia brother 
came tbedor, and Sir John did not ; and thence aftir at Byngley, Jameson 
(uid Otewell serrante fell onte for the swerde of mayntenaunce and the goode, 
AB the said aerraunte shewed hyme, and after that he was ncTcr of counsell 
with therme. 

[Further qneations are pnt to Steward.] 

Interrogatus quamdiu occnpavit inTOcaciones Bpiritnum, dicit qnod non 
occupavit InrocaeioQeB demonum vel spirituum aliquo tempore, set dicit 
qnod semel uaus eat arte cognoscendi furta ot deperdita per veraionem olaria 
in libro, dicendo psalmnm, Deus Deorwn, tfominus loctUut est, cum 
versiculo, si viderif /urem, &c. Negat ae habere tres lo humbil bees. 
Negat Be feciue instrumentum vocatum a lamina, et se fecisae oirculum, set 
dedit pergamenum virgineum domino Jacobo ; and he aath that the parch- 
ment is called pergamenum Hrgineum, that is, of the first calff that a cowe 
has ; et dicit quod babuit illud pergamenum a quodam Thoma Pawle, an 
aunteaonne of Thomas Latoo, dwelling in Clyreland, but he Baitb he cannot 
tell where, a bowte itj. yere heat. 

Negat se baptizaaae gallum, catonem, rel aliquod animal, ucc feciase eacri- 
ficinm : nunquam invocavit demonem, nee sporat se posae invocare. Non 
audivit missam apud Byngeley siout alii, quia vezatus fuit cum gutta, et ideo 
absque pena non potuit adire eccleaiam ibidem. 

luterrogatua quare ipse easet magis extra circulum quam alii, he sues 
that he rekkod not whedir he were wlthoute the circul or withyune ; et 
intcrrogatua quare ipae magis quam alii, he aaith, that he thynketh hyme 
aelff so Btedfaat in the faith of the church that he fered no thing. Ue 
saith that he send worde by Laurence to Sir James that confesaioD in lent 
wold not eoffir invocacion to be made, but he remembirs not that be 
wrot it. 
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KOTEUBER 5, 1848. 

pROFEseoB DoKALDSOK in the Ch&ir. 

The Bot, C. W. Bihohah commantcsted an accotmt of tho diicoverf of 
Ae remuna of a Romtui Villa and of a Mosaic paTement at Dorchester 
Castle. The discovery occurred in diggiiig a grave for a criminal recently 
eiecnted there ; two yean previously, however, & portion of the outer 
border had been disclosed on a like occasion. The fine jiavement now in the 
Dorset County Uuseum was eihumed in the same locality, in digging 
foundations for tho prison workshops ; another, of inferior description, was 
found during tho construction of the houses occupied by the Warders 
outside the gaol inclosure ; and two other tesselated floors are known to 
exist, extending into tho neighbouring gardens on tho south of the Castle 
yard. The pavement last found has been removed under the direction of 
the Governor, Mr. Lawrancc, and laid down in the Chapel of the Castle, 
within the communion rails. Its dimensions may haro been about 20 feet 
square. In the central circle, which is inscribed in an octagon, there are 
two heart-shaped ornaments, placed with the points of the hearts in opposite 
directions, bo as to resemble ^e Percy fetterlock. The octagon is enclosed 
within two interlaced squares, forming the centre of a square panel, with 
cheqny and other bordurea, of designs frequently occurring in Roman 
mosaics. The tOBserte are of four colours, red, black, grey, and white. 
Hr. Bingham sent for examination a coloured photograph of the pavement, 
produced by Mr, Pouncy, of Dorchester, by a new process of carbon 
printing which is supposed to give an imperishable result. A letter was 
also read from Mr. Lawrance, the Governor of the Castle, through whose 
good taste and praiseworthy exertions the 'pavement has been preserved, 
stating that its removal had been effected with enUre success, and that it 
had been relaid in the chapel, as before mentioned, by Mr. David Pearco 
of Dorchester, in masterly manner. The Rev. G. Horner, a resident in 
the neighbourhood, being present, stated that the pavoment had not been 
constructed over a hypocaust, a circumstance which rendered the removal 
a work of considerable difficulty ; the process described in this Journal, 
vol. ziii. p. 226, for the removal of tesselated floors in large masses, as 
practised by Professor Buckman at Cirencester, would in this case have 
proved ineffectual. Mr. Lawrance had caused each tessera to be numbered, 
and they were taken up one by one, and replaced with perfect precision. 

Professor Donaldson, in propoung a vote of acknowledgment of the good 
service to archEeology so laudably achieved by Mr. Lawrance, and con- 
gratolating him on the success of his coneerTative exertions, adverted to 
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th« MmBrkkble preTslenoe of deoorations of thia dewriptSon in tbe dvelHnn 
of Roman colonists in Britain. None, howeTor, of tM examples reoenUj 
disoorered eould compare with those at Bignor, NortUeigh, Woodchester, 
Fnmpton, and other places, of which Ljsons has preseired anoh admirable 
representations. The finest tosselated work wluch had fallen under 
Professor Donaldson's observation existed at Lyons, and he fonnd nothing 
superior to it, even at Rome. 

Dr. Thciikau drew the attention of the Meeting to a bronze armilla in 
the Ashmoleati Museum, presented October, 1830, bj the Rer. William 
Drake, of Broomfield Hoose, NorthallertoD, by whom it was exhnmed from 
one of the remarkable gronp of barrows near Driffield, East Riding of York* 
shire, commonly known as the " Danes' Orares." Mr. Drake stated that 
the Aeleton in this bartow, which, like the rest, was of very small 
eloTStion, was lying with the feet to the east. Under the skull was a lai^ 
stone described as of " bine granite," and within it, "tba constituent parts 
of an iron eomb." With the skeleton was the bronie armilla here fignred, 
and the fragments of another of highly polished jet, encircling the radiut 
and ulna of the left arm. The fragments of jet were not preseired. On the 
label attached to the bronse armiUa in the Ashmolean, is the memorandum, 

"Vide , to which they nearly correspond, in ' Nenia Britannica '; " and 

there is one very similar figured in the Nenia, the original being now in 
the Ashmolean. This appears to have been riveted whilst on the aim. 
The ornamentation of the armilla fonnd near Driffield is of a peenliar and 
rude kind, and is confined to the exterior, iha inner snrface being smooth 
and plain ; the style assimilates somewhat to that of a gold onnlet in the 
Copenhagen Mnsenni, figured in Worsaae's Afbildninger, fig. 803. 




Bronia Armlet, fenud In tha 



In 1849 Dr. Tbnraara superintended, for the Torkshire Antiqnarian 
Clnbt the ezaminatiw of five of the small barrows of this curious group. 
VOL. xn. N 
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In each vaa a hnman ilceletoii l^g nearly in the meridian line, though in 
four the head wac directed towards the nwth, and in one to the aouth. The 
skeletons were all in a contracted position, which conld be compared only 
to that of Pemrian mumtnies, and which had been most probably prodnced 
by the forcible swathing of the limbs and body before interment. In 
two of the barrows were the fragments of two email earthen vases of 
Teutonic type, and in a third a piece of corroded iron of somiciircular 
fihape, about 1} inch in diameter. No other relics were found. 

TheRer. Dr. Coluhqwooi) Bruce, F.S.A., commnnicated a notice of 
the discovery, a few yean since, of a remarkable brooEe relic of the Roman 
period at Birdoswald, the Station AiCBoaLANNA on the Roman Wall in 
Northumberland. It is one of the carious class of objects, an example of 
which, fbnad in a cairn at Famdale, Yorkshire, was figured in this 
Journal, vol. vii. p. 89. They hare sometimes been designated arm-purses, 
from the sapposition that they may have been worn on the arm as receptacles 
for small objects of value, the dimensions being well suited for such a pur- 
pose, whilst it is obvious that perfect secnrity would be obtiuned by the 
presanre of the arm npon the curved plate forming the lid. This operculum 
appears, in all examples hitherto known, to have been attached by a hinge, 
and fastened by a spring catch. The fastening of the specimen exhibited 
is here shown. (See woodcuts.) This brome capsule is in perfect preser- 
vation : it was discovered in course of excavations by the late Mr. Crawball. 
Another specimen is of especial interest as being connected with the 
remarkable discovery of Roman gold and silver coins at Themgrafton, 
Northumberland, in 1837, related by Dr. Bmce in his " Roman Wall," 
p. 416, .where the bronie capsule is figured.' The ciuas, sixty-five in 
number, ranging from Claudius to Trajan, have recently been purchased, 
with the curious object in which they were found, by Ur. John 
Clayton, F.S.A., and they are now preserved in his museum at Cheeters, 
Northnmberland. The fragments of another like capsule of bronse, in a 
damaged condition, are in the British Museum ; they were fonnd at 
Hoddam, DnmiriesBhire, near the line of the Roman Way and the Station 
of Birrens, and were obtained at the sale of the late Mr. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe's coUectiatt. A fifth example, found, as it is believed, in Scotland, 
is in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries at Edinburgh. It has been 
suggested that these curious little relics may be identical with certiun 
objects represented as carried in the hand in ancient sculptures, of which 
a figure at Sens, supposed to be a Gaulish legionary soldier, is a good 
example. See Millin, " Voyage dans le Midi," voL i. p. 126, pi. xi. 

Mr. Alexahder Nesbitt communicated the following notices of ancient 
monuments in the church of Bosbury, Herefordshire : — " The slab, of 
which I exhibit a representation, is in the south aisle of the church of 
Bosbury. There is no inscription, but from its style it appears to be of the 
thirteenth century. On it, within a narrow border, is a floriated cross, on 
the dexter side of tiie stem of which is a staff with a cross pat& head, and 
on the sinister side a similar staff and also a aword. The entire head of 
the floriated cross is in very low relief ; the stem, the cross-headed staves 
and sword are incised. The lower part of the slab is lost, but it appears 
that the floriated cross rested on a base, the form of which is doubtful. 
The chief iuterest of this slab arises from the possibility that it may be the 

I Bet also Akermon'a Roman Coins relatJng to Britain. 
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momoii&l of one of the TempUrB who ooonpied the adjaeeot Preceptoiy 
BtiU known as the Temple Court. It haa often heen uaumed that the 
cirenlar fonn of orosB pat^e, which is found apon this slab, was the dia- 
tinctiro kind of ctobb home hj the Order of the Temple ; while tiie ordinary 
croBJi pat^, of which the limhs are bounded bj utraight lines, has been 
regarded as appropriated by the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. It would, 
however, appear, that there is an insufficiency of proof that such was the 
case. In the figure giren by Dugdale,' the " TempUmus " is represented 
carrying a staff with a circular cross patee of this form as its head ; but 
Dugdale does not g^ve his authority for this representation, and the 
like cross is not found in the Tory few examples of sepulchral memorials of 
membeiB ef the Order Which hare yet been noticed. The slab in the 



Blab In Iho Temiils Chun 
Frtto FEorre 

Temple Church at Laon which commemorates a ohapltuu of the Order, a 
rubbLug of which I cxbibited some years ago at a meeting of the Institute, 
and of irbich the woodcut is here reproduced, has a boton^ cross not of 
unusual form. A wish to obtain further evidence of the form of the 
Templar's cross led me to examine carefully the pavement of the church at 
Bosbury, and I found, besides the slab here figured, one entire bearing a 
cross, and two fragments of other slabs, all apparently of the thirteenth 
century. One of these fragments had upon it part of the head of a 
fioriated cross, and below its arms on each side a cross patee of the same 
form as those on the slab first mentioned. The entire slab and the other 
fragment bore only one cross, tbe form of which was nearly identical on 

' Hist, of Warwickshire, p. 70 J, orig.edit. 1056; Uon. Aiigl.,ToI. iii. p. 617. 
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both, and nu; be deecribed aa oonButlug of a Greek croas, the Brms of 
wUdi are united hj two concentric circles, midway between the arms of 
tlie crOM Ib introduced a pointed oval ; it wOI be seen, that, if the portions 
of the rircleB which are within these ovals were omitted, there wonid remun 
a cross pat^ with curved ends. (See woodcut.) It is to be regretted that the 
lower end of the slab at Boabnry is mutilated, as it must remain uncortMn 
whether the stems of the smaller crosses terminated in gradated bases, 
or should he considered as cross-staves. The qnestion remains. Why are 
two crosses represented, and onl; one sword 1 It has, 
I heliere, been conjectured that two crosses on the same 
slab indicated the burial of two persons, as for instance 
husband and wife, in the same grave or near togedier. 
If this is to be assumed, it will seem to militate agvnst 
the supposition that this stone covered a knight or two 
knights of the order, as it ma; naturall; be asked, 
If only one knight were there buried, whj do 
we find two crosses ; and, if two brethren in arms, 
whjr onljr one sword ? * Another queation is suggested, 
are we to look for the memorials of the members 
of a religions Order in a parish church t Qenerallj, no doubt, deceased 
members were buried witMn their own precincts ; but most probably 
smaller establishments of the Order oi the Temple may not have had 
consecrated cemeteries, and their chapels may have been too small to 
allow of interment within them. A careful observation of the slabs of 
early date, which remain in churches of parishes in which Preceptories 
of the Temple fonneriy existed, may, howerer, furnish data throwing light 
upon this subject. 

Besides these slabs the church of Bosbury contains several other 
remarkable sepulchral memorials, and some architectural features worthy 
of notice. Of the first the most striking are two tombs of members of 
the Harford family, which are placed against the walls on each side of 
the chancel : they are very similar in design, each having on arch sup- 
ported on pilasters (in the one on the northern ude with caryatides) 
within which are sarcophagi resting on lions and supporting effigies ; they 
are much enriched with sculpture of no great degree of elegance of deugn 
or excellence of execution, but present a general effect of much richness. 
The design is obviously borrowed from the Italian tombs of the uxteenth 
century, and the sculptor was eridently by no means ashamed of his work, 
for he has inscribed bis name, John Quldo of Hereford, with the date of 
1573. It is in large characters, and in a very conspicuous situation, on 
the tomb on the south side. The other seems to be by the same hand. 
A tomb in the churchyard, near the southwest part of the nave, deserves 
no^ce for its handsome riuling of iron, the upper part of which is wrought 
into bunches of tulips and other flowers vrith considerable elegance. It 
would seem to be of the seventeenth centory. 

Of the architectural features the most striking and peculiar ia the 
massive bell-tower, which stands to the south of the church, but sixty or 
eighty feet away from it. It has three stages, in the lowest of which 
is a plain doorway on the north side, the other three sides, and all fonr 
Ndes of the next stage, have each a single lancet window ; while the 

* He (lab ma; have oomniBmorated a knight, and a bratlier who was not a knight. 
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upper atage hu hod similar windows in each face. The ohurDh itwlf is 
oblefljT of TraoBitioniil' character, having pointed arches with late Roman 
ornament. Tlie windows of the nave are pecnliadj small, and the south 
door retains its original iron-work. At tho eaut end of the south aisle 
ia a small chapel of late Perpendioolar work with fan-groining, a faatare 
not of oommon ooourrence in a village church. 

Another ohjeot of interest is the churchyard crosa, which, though it ia 
Bud to have been removed from its original place, is complete, the shaft heing 
still surmonnted bj the cross. The base of a cross ia to be met with in 
almost ereij ohurohjard in the neighbourhood, and the shaft in manj ; bub 
this is the only instance of the oroas having been preserved entire, whiolt 
I have noticed in that district, and examples are, I apprehend, verj rarely 
to be found in any part of England. 

Ou the north side of the ohnrohyard are the remains of a polaoe of the 
Bishops of Hereford, now converted into a farmhouse. A few rooms in the 
south wing have ceilings boarded with oak, apparently of the fifteenth 
century, and the entrance gateway remains in a mutilated state. The arch 
on the exterior is of stone, but that on the interior is formed by two massive 
pieces of oak, so cut as to form a pointed aroh, very slightly inclined to an 
ogee. The only ornament is a hollow moulding, with what seems to have 
been small roses placed in it at short intervals. This gateway may belong 
to the fourteenth century. There was formerly a doveoot of that or even 
earlier date, but this has been destroyed. Of the Praceptory of the Templars 
no remuns now exist, the site being occupied by a house of no wry 
ancient date. 

A former incumbent of Bosbury (whose lUtme I regret not to have 
aaoertuQcd), introduced, a plan, IJie adoption of which is much to be 
desired by all who feel an interest in the study and preserration of local 
antiquities, namely, that of drawing up, and intrusting to the care of the 
olerk or sexton, a ^ort notice of all the objects of interest in the churvh 
and parish, for the use of visitors, with such information as to their history 
as could be collected. By this means, not only is the attention of strangers 
drawn to objects deeerTing of notice, but circnmsianccs are put on record 
which may be incorrectly reported or altogether forgotten when left to 
traditJon only. This practice is peculiarly desirable in these days, when 
" restoration " ia so much in fashion. It might be made the means of pre- 
serving a record of the oondition of the edifice and monuments before under- 
going any alteration ; by the help of such a guide future observers would be 
saved the perplexity frequently felt bythose who examine churches which 
have been subjected to the process of restoration. It would moreover, no 
doubt, often secure the preservation of some object which the architect or 
the churchwardens might regard as unsightly or uninteresting, though 
in fact possessing strong claims to be carefully preserved. 

Tho notion to which Mr. Nesbitt adverts, that the staff with a cross pat£o 
head was a distinctive mark of the Templar, has been frequently exfvesaed : 



but we have sought in vain for any published authority, or representation of a 
Knight of the order in which it is found, prior to the well-known etching by 
Hollar, first given in Dugdsle's History of Warwickshire, produced in 1656 



and repeated in the UonoBticon, in 1673. ExampleBofsepuIchralslabswith 
crosses pat& arenumeronB,and several varieties maybefound in the Bev. E.L. 
Cutts' Manual. ]tmnst,however, be obserredthatin nearly all the instances 
there given the crosa is gradated, or placed on a base with steps, and it is not 
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wbst may properly be termed & orou-staff/ Mr. Franks has pointed oat a 
■ketch of a figure formeriy to be Been in one of the windows in Peterborough 
Cathedral, which maj hare aerred oji the anthoritj for the plate of a 
Templar engraved bjHollarfor Dngdale.* In theTalnable Collection of Draw- 
ings of MonumentB, &c., formed, aa it is beliered. under Dngdale'i direction, 
and now in the poaaession of the Earl of WiuchilMa, at Eaatwell Park, Kent, 
there occurs, among the Hemoiials at Peterborongh, a Knight, "in Capella 
beate Uarie in anitrali feneetra." This bean resemblance in many 
particnlara to Hollar's figure, and maj rery possibly have been its proto- 
type. The Knight appears in a long surcoat over a hanberk ; he wears a 
singular cap, the lower part being tomed np, like a cap of estate ; on hia 
left arn^is a shidd charged with a cross pat^, and in his right band a 
short staff, with a cross head of the like fashion. He holds up this staff, 
so that the cross is lerel with his head ; whilst its haft or handle does 
not rest on the ground, as in Hollar's plate, but reaches only to the knee. 
Its bead appears to be a cross inscnbed within an octagon ; the Umba are 
cut off straight, not bounded by a curre like the crosses on the slab at 
Bosbuty figured above. It is extremely probable, as Ur. Franks has 
suggested in r^ard to the figure at Peterborough, that the octagonal form 
in question is to be attributed solely to the leading of the punted glass, 
through an inadvertent error which might easily occur to a draughtsman not 
familiar with the technical mode of working glass, the cross-bead thus 
assumed, as shown likewise in Dugdale's plate, the appearance of a flat 
octagonal surface upon whioh a cross pat^e was carred or painted. 

Mr. F. A. Cakhihotoh, Recorder of Woodstock, read notices of certain 
customs connected Trith baptisms, marriages, and funerals, in Monmouth 
and South Wales. Occasionally, when the motbor died shortly after 
childbirth, an infant had been baptised on her coffin at the funeral. 
Instances of this practice at Monmouth were cited, according to tho 
infwmation of the Eev. G. Roberts, foimerlj resident there. In a sermon 
preached by him in London, in 1652, and subsequently printed, the 
foUowingnusage occurs, in reference to the expression " baptised for the 
dead." — I Cor. xr. 29. "It is alleged that bapUsm was sometimes 
performed over a dead body or over the graves of relatives who had died in 
the faith, as an earnest testimony of confidence in the resurrection of the 
dead : indeed the same custom seems to have lingered in some places even 
among ourselves .... for I have known where it is usual to baptise a 
child whose mother had died, before she and it could be brought to church, 
upon the cofBn at the funeral, and the child was then said to be baptised 
over the dead." Such a deviation from usual practice, in special con- 
sideration to the feelings of the surviving relatives, is stated to have 
occurred at Monmouth as lately as 16H; but the Vicar informed Mr. 
Canington that no such custom now prerails, although still oooasioually 
admitted in certain parts of the Principahty ; the baptismal water being 
sometimes placed on the coffin, instead of in the font, and the baptism 

* Blomefleld, Hist, of Norfolk, vol. vii. of Sepulchral i1abs,p. IS, pL GS, kc 
p. 426, statss that on the weM-wslk of ' It hsa been fbequeatl; oopled. Seo 

lbs diordiyard >t Sbooldbam lie seventl tlie castume of a Templar, Secret Socie- 

■I^ Berring far copiag-ato&eH. " Oa lim of (be Middle Ageg, p. 216. Wklter 

these an the JDsignia of a Knigbt Scott, in Ivsnhoe, describes (be Orand 

TomplAT, the cross pat^ on the head of Master at the Order, bearins such a staff 

a stiff.'' See sxampIeB in Cutts' Manual as the ioaiginia of office. 
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perfonned in the cbarch-porch, or even ia the houBe of' the parents before 
removst of the corpse. 

The leuned Recorder proeeeded to relate the nnutl prftctices, peculiar to 
Walei, in regud to the Bidding, or inntfttion to the friends and relatives 
of betrothed parties, uinallf by printed notioes, to assemble in the parents* 
booses and produce the weddinj^ gi^* ^he next local onstoms noticed 
were the Bride's Ale, ^TCn at the father's house, when some small present 
is usnoUy offered to the bride ; the Fiddler preoeding the nuptial party to 
the ohnrch-door, and awai^g their return ; and the Hone Wedding, 
when the entire company mount and race across cauntrjTi aa if on a steeple- 
chaoe. Other marriage cnstomi are, leading the bride round the font ; 
the return with mnsic from the ohnroh ; and the subsequent presents. 

In regard to Funeral customs, Mr. Carriagton gave some interesting 
notices of tlie practice of strewing flowers before the prooeBsion ; and of 
offering money on the communion table, at a certun period in the funeral 
service. The amount thus received by the officiating minister was sometimes 
large ; but the practice has been discontinued, being regarded aa a vestige ' 
of onte-Protestant usages, and originally an offering for prayers for the 
dead. At Uonmonth it is still customary to decorate the graves with 
flowers on Falm Sunday. The Very Rev. Dr. Rock observed that 
representations of a like practice were to he found in the Catacombs at 
Rome. Many notices of the custom in this eonntry will be found in Brand's 
Popular Antiquities. 

Ur. W. Budges read on interesting account of some remarkable mnral 
paintings, of the thirteenth and fourteeuth centuries, recently discovered in 
the south aisle of Charlwood Church, Surrey. They were brought to light 
in course of restorations, the fobrio having become much decayed. Through 
the good taste and praiseworthy exertions of the Rector, the Rev. T. 
Bumingham, these curious relics of early art had been brought to view 
and preserved. He had, moreover, engaged the skilful pencil of Mr. 
Burges in produoing a careful drawing of these paintmgs ; and by his 
obli^ng permissian it vras exhibited. The subjects depicted are from the 
legends of St. Nicholas and other Saints, with a very carious representation 
of the favourite moral admouition, Lti Troit Vift et lea Troit Mortt, Ur. 
Albert Way gave a brief notice of other examples of that subject in 
England and on the Continent. The best instance hitherto found in the 
southern counties is in the church of Battle, Sussex. 

Mr. Surges produced, in iUnstration of this subject, some drawingB of 
mural ptuntiugs on the roof of the small building, known as the " Chapelle 
dee Fecheurs, adjoining the church of St. Brelade in Jersey, one of tho 
original ofaurches of the island restored about the time of Richard II. 



naUttaiiisttaa flUarU of 9rl ej1i(&(tf)r. 

By the Rev. W. H. Qukitbb A bead of mottled vitrified paste, of daric 

bine and yellow colour, found in diggmg on Colden Common, situated in the 
parishes of Twyford and Owlesboir, Hants. It is of the class of relioM 
usually referred to the British period. Diameter, nearly 1] inch, Cotden 
C(»nmon, recently enclosed, was covered vrith fine oaks, and presented a 
pleasing featnre of forest scenery ; it was just outude tho Park of Merewdl, 
and doubtiess hod formed part of tho episcopal hunting ground attached to 
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the manor of tliBf lume. The &Tt!fioi>l pool cftUed Pisber's Fond, one of 
tbe stews for the anpplj of the Bishop's household with fish, is within the 
linuts of this common. The o&ks hnrs Been lately felled, and the bead, 
which was found in breaking up the land, was brought to Mr. H. Moody, 
Curator of the Hampshire Museum. A few other beads of the like 
description hare been subsequently found. 

By Ur. K. Rbabt. — An OToidal stone, measoring nearly 4 inches in 
length, by 2i inches in diameter, and shaped with perfect symmetry, 
probably in part obtained artificially. It is of a very hard, compact, and 
ponderous material. The weight is 17 oz. An old memorandum is 
attached, of which the following words may be deciphered : " From the 
lower port of the grsTe at Atheln^ near the Kelt and .... Dec 27, 1766." 
- By the Rev. G. H. Horheb, — A medallion of blue glaas paste, repre- 
senting St Demetrius, in riliero ; apparently a reproducUon of a very early 
type. It was obtained in the Isle of Zante. 

By Mr. Webb. — An iwiy horn, or " oliphant," silrer-monnted, sculp- 
tured with animals, lions, birds beak to beak, an ei^la displayed, &c., 
introduced in compartments formed by brandied and interlaced work, in 
the style of art of ^e twelfth century.— Sculptured ivory htlt of a dagger, 
on which appear a centaur playing on a lyre, a loTor kneeling before a ladyt 
ttc, the field enriched with diapered patterns in gold. — A small casket 
enriched with enamelled subjects painted in light btno cameo ; an example 
of rare occurrence, recently obtained in the East Indies. The subjectsare, 
the Passage of the Red Sea, the Law delivered from Sinai, the Golden 
Calf, and the gathering of Manna, It is probably of Limoges work, early in 
the sixteenth century, — A small coSer with delicate paintings in enamel, in 
gritmlle, signed 1, P., the initials of Jean Penicaud of Limoges; the 
subjects are battle-scenes. From Strawberry Hill, tenth day, lot 91. — A 
mirror-stand of enamelled metal, probably Venetian ; the type of decoration 
is Oriental; the ground is rich blue, with small ornaments in white and gold. 
Pate sixteenth century. 

. ByMr.W.TlTS,M.P.— US. of the Honrsof the Virgin; a production of 
French art, but probably executed by Flemish artists in Paris. Date, 
(fteentii century. It contuns a Calendar vrith the signs of the Zodiac, the 
rural occupations of the months of the year, and figures of Saints. There 
are eleven large illuminations in the volume, in which are found also the 
" Hone Sancti SpiritAs, — Officium defunctorum, — zv. Joyes de Nostre 
Dame, — vij. Requestes il Nostre Seigneur," &C. — Abo three small silver 
chessmen, probably pawns, representing a musketeer, a pikeman, and a 
halberdier, in costume resembling that seen in De Obeyn's plates, 
engraved about 1S90. The phite-marks are the initial P, the arms of 
Amsterdam, and a heart charged with a horn. 

By Mr. Henbt Fahreb, F.3.A, — A covered vessel of singular fashion, 
of gilt metal, with filigree work and jewelled bands, the cover surmounted 
by a orowued female head with long faair, sculptured in ivory. It was 
described as obtained from the Cellars of the Bi^ops of Hildersheim. — A 
casket of ivoiy, sculptured with New Testament subjects, of early Greek 
character. — Six smdl medallions of niello, representing Buropa, Dejanirs, 
sea-gods, tritons, &c. — A remarkable specimen of Italian steel-work, 
repouss^ and chased with great akilL — Sculptured ivory, the leaf of a 
devotional folding tablet, wiUi scriptural subjects. — A Venetian njeeulum, 
or steel-gloBS] in a ease of rosewood decorated with arabesques and gilding. 
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By ill, BsvAEi) Kite, of DeTiieB. Sereral ipecimen {lUtea of his 
foTthcomiiig serios of the "Sepulcbrfti Brasses of Wiltshire." Amonj; 
these memorifJs may be mentioned the half-figures of Thomas Polton and 
Edith his wife, who died in the reign of Henry Y. A ourious inscription 
in Latin Terse is placed mider these brasses, which are in Wanborongh 
Church. Also another example, hitherto unpublished, commemorating 
Qeor^ Rede, rector of Fovant ; at the period when the tower of the chnrch 
was rebuilt, as thas recorded, " tempore edificacionis nore turns ibidem." 
He died 1492. The figure is introduced kneeling, aoeompauied by a repre- 
sentation of the Annunciation, of remarkable and unusual character. 

By the Ber. Jaius Bece^— A portion of ancient hangings of stamped 
leather, with which the walls of one of the principal rooms in an old 
mansion near Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, were decorated. The pattern 
is richly painted and gilt ; at intervals noups are introduoed, representing 
Melesger and the C^ydonian boar. — An iron letter-padlock, formed with 
five rings, each inscribed with an alphabet, bo coulnTed as to open like 
padlocks of recent maanfactare, when the alphabets are set to a certun 
word. It was obtained at Worthing, and bears the date 1£94, with the 
words FEER HOT, — A sot of iron keys and implements of peculiar form fat 
opening locks ; either part of the appliances of some burglar in old timest 
or suited to locks of very intricate oonstmctton. They were found in 
Horsham gaol. — A glass bottle found near Steyning, of peculiar fashion, 
somewhat resembling an hourglass ; the upright parts at the four comers, 
like the frame of the hour-glass, are blown with the bottle, and open into 
it, so that the liquid contomed within passes through them, as well as the 
larger cavity, which they surround. This curious specimen of glass manu- 
facture measures about 12 inches in height. 

By Mr. Hathsws — The Book of Common Prayer, printed by William 
Seres, London, 1569: the initials rubricated ; it is a fine copy in contemporary 
binding much ornamented. The Bpisties and Gospels, imprinted at London 
by Jo^ Awdeley, in the same year, and the Book of Psalms, by John 
Daye, are bound up in the same volume. — Medals of Sir Edmondbury 
Qodfrey, preserved by his family. They will be noticed fully hereafter. 

By Mr. W, H. Bracebtonk. — A good example of wMte English ware, 
made in imitation of tiie pottery of Delft. It is a round dish or charger, 
inscribed anf wilsonh - lG5i, painted in blue, the inscription is in the. 
centre, in an oval compartment, enmgned with a crown. 

Medlstal Seals. — By Mr. Bobde Hawuhs. — Matrix of the Chapter 
Seal of the Cathedral Church of Udine ( Vedinum), the ancient capital of 
Friuli. It represents a crowned figure of the Virgin, to whom the Cathe- 
dral was dedicated, seated on a rich Gothic throne ; she holds a rose in her 
right hand, and supports with her left the infant Sariour, who is standing 
on her knee, and playing with a bird. Behind the throne hangs a 
diapered ourtun, fastened up in festoons as it were to the wall behind the 
throne, with large nails. It deserves remark, that the throne is represented 
in perspective, which is unusual in seals, and the figure is slightly turned 
towards the right. Legend : >{« ■ s ■ CAPrrnLi ■ nrniXNSlS. The stops 
are all in the form of roses. Diom. 21 in. The date of tlus rema^ably 
fine seal may be assigned to the middle of the fourteenth century. Sfr. 
Burgea has remarked that it resembles in style the external sculptures 
of the Doge's Palace at Venice, which ore of that period. 
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SUSSEX AKCHiEOLOOICAL COLLECTIONS, BELATINO TO THE HIS- 
TOBT AHD ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTT. Fublialwd tf tha Siumx 
AiduMlogic^ Bode^. Voi X. London: John Bimall Bmitb, S6, Soho 
Square. 1SS8. 

This volume of the Submx Society contains tomewhat less letter-press 
than either of the last two precediDg, and iro have no hesita^on in stating, 
that we think the Comouttee hare done wisely in retnming to the quantity 
comprised in the earlier of their yearly publications. la the recent volumes 
we uionght them over liberal. The promptitude with which this has been 
issued leaves no room to suspect the reduction is aseiibable to any deficiency 
of matenals. It comprises fourteen artJcles on a diversity of subjects, and 
these are preceded by a Report, in which a retrospect is taken of the 
progress of the Society ; and, certainly, they have ha!d eause for some self- 
congratulation. Before proceding to mention the contents with more par- 
tioularity, we would tender our thanks to the Committee for having, with 
their accustomed kindness, ^ven us permission to use the woodcuts with 
which* this notice of the publication is illustrated. 

The first article comprises Bztracts from MSS. in the posMssion of W. J, 
Campion, Esq., at Danny, Sussex, and of Sir Thomas U. Wilson, Bart., 
of Charlton House, Kent, which are edited by Mr. B. W. Blencowe. Danny, 
which is in the pariah of Hurstpierpoint, should seem to have been part of 
the extensive possessions of the Earls of Warenne, and to have been 
granted by one of them to a Simon de Porpoint, who had a confirmation of 
it to some extent in 28 Edw. III. It afterwords became the property of 
Gregory Lord Docre, who sold it in 24 £liz. to George Goring, Esq., by 
whom the present mansion was btdlt about 1595. This George Goring 
was, according to Horsfield, created Earl of Norwich by Charles I. in the 
20th year of his reign (1644) ; but that is probably an error, for, as the 
first Goring, Earl of Norwich, died in 1662, it is more likely that he was 
the son of the George Goring nho built Danny in 1595. Of this Eliza- 
bethan mansion in its present state we are able, through the kindness of the 
Committee, to give a print after a photograph taken by Sir Thomas M. 
Wilson, From the Gorings it passed by sale to the Courthopes, and frnn 
them by marriage to an ancestor of the present proprietor. At the time 
the letters presently mentioned, selected from the Danny MSS., were 
written, the Campions had not acquired the estate ; but were rosiding at 
Combwell, in Goudhurst, Kent, a house of some antiquity near the 
borders of Sussex, which has since been converted into a farmhouse. The 
earlier portion of the Danny papers, from which extracts are published, is 
chiefly illustrative of passages in the life of Sir William Campion, who was 
kilted at the siege of Colchester in 1648. Some of the letters were written 
while he was gallantly defending Borstal] House, Bucks, ogtunst Fairfax, 
and testify to his loyalty and bravery on that occoeion. These had previ- 
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vaaij appeared in Lipsoombe'H Hiatory of Bnckinghsnuhire. The tatter 
portion is more generally interesting, u it oomprieea Beveral letters from 
Raj, the natnruist, vho wm an occasioQal riutor at Danny, and a corre- 
apondentofMr. Peter Canrthope, who had been one of his pupils, and irhoio 
danghter was the heiress that brought the estate into the Campion family. 
These letters gtre ui characteristic glimpses of Bay, not only as a natu- 
ralist, but also as a tutor, fiiend, and non-confonniat diTine. The friendly 
relations, ^t rorang up between him and sereral of his pupils, apeak much 
for the kindly disposition which thai won and retamed their regard. With 
one of them the readers of the Siitsez Colleotions have already become 
familiar, namely, Mr. Timothy Burrell, whose amiiung iUuBtrated Diary 
was edited by Mr. Blencowe in rol. ii!., p. 117, of these CollectionB, It is 
pleasant to read of Ray's journeys on horseback, sometimes alone, and at 
Others accompanied by a friend, and no doubt, as his habit was, always 
" simpling " as he went. The Charlton Papers are letters chiefly to or from 
Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, Bart., grandfather of the present Baronet, 
Sir Thomas U. Wilson. They owe tiieir publication to there having been 
found at Danny a copy of a letter from him to his mother, written just 
after the battle of Uinden, at which he, then a young man, was present as 
aide-de-camp to General Waldegrare, and so much distinguished himself, 
that his name was honourably mentioned in the celebrated order of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, that reflected on Lord Qeorge SackTille's conduct 
on that occasion. The original letter was afterwards found at Charlton 
House. These letters are contributions to modem history ; but, as the 
Sussex Collections comprise history as well as antiquities, too rigid a line 
must not be drawn as to what materials are within the scope of the Society. 
Among these Charlton Papers are some letters from Jacob Bryant, 
written with a degree of humour hardly to have been expected from the 
author of " A New System or an Analysis of Ancient Mythology." 

Sir Henbt Ellis has contributed some Notices of lUchard Cuiteys, 
Bishop of Chichester, 1570 — 1582. An Inventoiy of his goods is given, 
which was made out after his decease, and comprises chiefly stock on his 
manors, plate, and honseheld goods ; his hooks, forming one item, are 
valued at 201. ; his seal is also included and valued at 30(. This veteran 
antiquary has also furnished some observations on the Commissions of 
Sewers for the Lewes Levels. 

From the Rev. Josbfh Dale we have a communication on the Sontli 
Doorway of Bolney Church, It appears that when he went io reude at 
Bolney in 1849, be observed, in passing through the porch, that the outside 
of the lofty and veiy ancient door of the church had, when shut, very 
little more than two-thirds of ite height visible, the upper part having been 
concealed by a large beam resting on the extremity of the aide walls of 
the porch, a structure bearing the date of 1718, and by a flat ceiling 
about two feet below the apex of the pointed roof of tho same. Perceiving 
a series of grooves, about two or three inches in length, behiud the top 
part of the beam and the ceiling, he was induced to make an examination, 
and on the removal of the beam and ceiling he exposed to view tiie arch of 
the doorway, as it appears in the woodcut on the next page. The two south 
chamfers of the stones or abaci, from which the aroh springs, had been 
roughly chiselled or rudely knocked off to admit of the beam being lud 
flush on the outward wall of the church. The porch of 1718 hadreplaced 
an earlier porch of lugher pitch, which left room for the voh, Bolney 
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ohorch haa been said to cODtain BOme portioai of Anglo-Saxoa workman- 
sbip, and Ur> Dale is disposed to regard thla doorway as Ante-Normao. 
The height of it in proportion to the width is unusual, it bein^ nearl; nine 
feet from the parement to the centre of tbe arch ; while its width does aot 
oicoed three feet. Mr. Dale points out what he supposes to be the 
earliest portions of the church. The tower, which is of brick, was built 
in 2d Henrjr VUI., as appears by the churchwardens' accounts, some 
extracts from which showing this fact were published in toI. tL of the 
Sussex Collections. Eorsfield was so much misled as to state that the 
tower wns the oldest port of the church. 



Mr. W. S. ELLI8 has furnished " Observations on the Earls of En and 
some of their presuAed descendants," to which a pedigree is subjoined, 
tracing them from Richard I., Duke of Normandy. Though brief, ihis 
paper is suggestire, and the pedigree may assist persona engaged in 
inquiries as to that family. There is still much that needs verification. Mr. 
Ellis aupposea that the arms of those early Earis of En, or at least of one of 
them, were a fret or fretty. This is, and we apprehend is likely to remain, 
a matter of conjecture, unless by some good fortune a seal of one of them 

VOL. XVI. p 
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with his urns should be diMorwed. As the hut of thorn Eula died 
ID the reign of Koh&rd 1., it ma; he doubted whether the; had any 
hereditary arm*. The earlioBt coat that might seem referable to that 
earidom, irhich we are aware of, is that of Ralph de IssouduD, Earl 
of Ea, who died in 1218 : it is said to he bany, without more,* 
hut probably a label was OTerlooked ; for the seal of his widow, Alice 
CouDtesB of Eu, who was the daughter and heiress of the Earl who died 
1. Bioh. I., is engrared in this Journal, rol. xi. p. 369, and the only arms 
on it are harry with a label. That however was, in all probability, Uie coat 
of Lusignan with a difierenoe ; for Ralph de Issoudun was a younger son 
of Hugh le Brun, Earl of Marche, the head of that bmily. Another coat 
early connected with the Earldom of Eu is billety a lion rampant, which 
is on the seat of Joanna Countess of Eu e. 1300, engraved by Vrediusj 
but this may be Brienne, which was ax, billety or a lion rampant of the 
latter. Tor her husband's grandfather, Alphonso of Brienne, married 
Manr Countess of Eu, the heiress of Ralph Earl of Eu, the only son of 
the before mentioned Alice Countess of Eu. We see Mr, Ellis has followed 
Dugdale in calling her son William. 

From Mr. W. Dobkakt Coopbb we have a paper on Smuggling in 
Sussex, which opens with a sketch of the early trade iu Wool. The 
restrictions on the exportation of this commodity gave rise to a cou< 
siderable contraband trade aloug the coasts of that county, which after, 
wards assumed a different character. Many readers will learn, with 
something like astonishment, what daring acts of lawless violence wcro 
perpetrated hy Sussex smugglers as Iste as the last century. 

The Bev. Edward Tusker, having had access to the documents in 
the possession of Magdalen College Oxford, relating to Sele Friory, has 
availed himself of the privilege to produce a more complete history of 
that house than had before appeared. It is entitled " Sde Priory, and 
some Notice of the Carmelite Fnara at New Shoreham, and the Secular 
Canons of Steyning." The Priory was founded, in connection with the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Florent de Saumur, by William de Braose, one 
of the companions of the Conqueror, who had given him Bromher Castle 
and forty-one mauora in that part of Sussex. Its growth and history are 
traced till it was made denizen in 1396, and thence to its annexation to 
Magdalen College, at the instance of Waynflete, in 1459; an arrange- 
ment in which toe monks seem for a long time to have refused to acquiesce. 
Their number was reduced to one in 1480 ; and it waa in 1493 given 
over to the use of the Carmelite Friars of New Shoreham, apparently 
without being severed from the College- Among the muniments at 
Magdalen CoUege are many that once belonged to these Friars. Prom them 
it appears that while at New Shoreham they had a gi'&nt of a messuage 
with a chapel, held under a lease from the Knights Templars, which was 
afterwards confirmed by the Prior of the Hospitalers. The lease was 
granted by Guy de Forosts, the Oraiid Master of the Templars in England, 
and has the Seal of the Order attached; which "is circular, utd of 
green wax, with the impression of the arms of the Knights Templan 
— a lamb with its head encu^ed in a glory, holding a fiag, on the top (^ 
the staff of which is a cross, around which is + biqiUiVM tkupu ; and 
at the back is a small head, the inscription of which is quite illegible." 

' Sosssx AroluBol. Collection]^ viii, p. 160. 
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There is « mutilated aeal of the Prior of tfao Hoapitalen attached to the 
confirmation. This hoose of Carmelite Friars had been founded by John de 
Uowbray, vhoee widowed motber Alira, one of the dftughtarg and oo-heireueB 
of the WiUiam do Braoae wbo died in 1322, afterwards married Richard 
de Pechale or Peahale. His seal, which occurs on one of the deeds, ia 
remarkable for its heratdiy, the anna being a cross patonce with an 
inetcutcheon upon it charged with a lion rampant. Here wo seem to hare 
the arms of Feshale himself, a cross patonce, with those of his wife (Braose), 
on an ineaoutcheon, in the same manner as the arm! of an heiress are in 
modem timea borne by her husband. A cut of this seal is giren in the 
Tolume under review, p. 119, and also in Cartwright'a Rape of Bramber, 
p. 226. It is tme the crosses of the field of Braoae do not appear, 
but that inaj reaionabljr be attributed to the smallness of the ineocut- 
cheoo. The deed ifl dated 4 January, 3 Edw. III. (1330). This mode 
of a husband bearing the armH of his wife in nich a case, though now in 
accordanee mth heisldic usage, was then a Teiy rare anomaly. Of the 
Canons of Steyning little was preTionsIj known ; and to that but little 
has been added. The paper concludes with a list of the Priors of Scle, 
so far aa they had been ascertained. We are glad to find corporate 
bodiea like Magdalen College allowing access to their archives for literary 
purposes ; and we readily commend both their liberality, and also Ur. 
Turner's indnitiy, that has turned the opportunities afforded him to such 
good account. 

Ur. T. Hbrbert Notes has eontribnted a Subsidy Roll of the 13 
Henry IV., so far as relates to the county of Sussex. To the ordinary 
reader nothing can be much more dull or uninteresting, but to the local 
historian and Uie genealogist such documents have an especial valae. Tbey 
give the names of a large number of the landed proprietors at the time, and 
of the manors which they held, or of the parishes in which their respectire 
lands lay. We see in them where younger sons were located, and what 
formed the provision for widows of proprietors recently deceased : if we do 
not learn when they died, we learu Uiat at that time the husbands were 
dead and the widows liring. Sometimes an unknown marriage ia revealed j 
at others a forgotten one is recalled to memory. In this Roll we hare ' 
Gerard Ufflete holding a third-part of the lordship of Bramber in right 
of his wife, Elizabeth Duchess of Norfolk. That match was not unknown, 
but is Bometimea overlooked. The lady was Blixabeth Fitzalan, daughter 
of Richud Earl of Amndel. Sir Gerard was her third husband ; the 
first was William de Monlacnte, eldest son of the Earl of Salisbury of 
that name ; the second Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, ho who was 
to have fought Henry IV., when Earl of Hertford, before King Richard II., 
at Coventry ; and the lady lived to take a fourth in Sir Robert Gonshill. 
A series of these Rolls carefully edited would be of great utility. 

It may bo in the recollection of some of our readers, that in January, 
1858, an ancient boat, carved out of a tree, was discovered in what had 
long ago been the mud of a creek leading out of tbe lUrer Arun, but it 
now part of a meadow in the pariah of Bnrpham. The porticulara of this 
. discovery, and a description of the boat, are given by Mr. Thomas Spencer, 
en whose estato it was found, with woodcnts of the boat, and of a wooden 
holdfast reaembling an anchor, which was used probably to moor it to the 
bank. As noticed by that gentleman, several old boats, more or less 
like it, hare been found in Kent and Sussex ; one of them in 1834 
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&Ibo in tbe Arun, That recently brought to light vu 13 feet 9 inches 
loDg, and 1 foot 7 inches iride inside. There was a bole apparently 
for a mast, It has been deposited in the Museum of the Sussex Society, 
at Lewea. 

" Wakehurst, Slaughsm, and GraTetye," the names of three old hoaEes 
in Sussex, is the title of a contribution by Mr. Blaauw. Of the first, 
which is in the parish of Ardingley, he says : " Among the many large 
old mansions of Sussex, fetr hare been so little known to topographers 
as Wakehurst Place ; and as a great portion has been destroyed eren 
within the last few years, it will be well to pnt on record some notice of it, 
and of the important family which built and inhabited it." After men- 
tioning the family of Wakehurst, the two co-heiresses of which piarried 
Culpepers, he proceeds to notice that family, of the Sussex hraneh of 
which be gir$s a pedigree ; one of whom, Sir Edward Culpeper, built this 
house about 1590, as appears by that date and his initials orer a small 
door in the west front. - Two interior riews of the Hall and Staircase have 
been published, in Na^'s Ancient Mansions in the Olden Time, where 
he has inadvertently described the building as of bricl; ; whereas, the 
exterior is of stone. Sir W. Burrell's Notes in the British Museum state 
that " it was of considerable extent, and was originally a square, the south 
front of which has been taken down a considerable time.*' ■ On what 
authority tJiis is asserted, Mr. Blaanw says, does not appear; and he 

. mentions that there were no signs loft of such partial destruction about 
fourteen years ago ; but unhappily since that tinie both the wing; have 
been shortened three-fifths of their length, and their now stunted frontage 
is faced by replacing the same gables which terminated formerly the more 
extended wings, "nie heavy roofing of Horsham stone hod so pressed 
upon the beams, that the expenses of repair were alleged as necessitating 
this lamentable destruction. Previous to this alteration the south front 
extended 110 feet II inches from east to west, each wing being 25 feet 
wide, leaving an open court between them ; and the fronts to the east and 
to the west facing the garden were 109 feet 6 inches in length. The 
many dormer windows, with their enriched crocketed gables and pinnacles, 

* gave ft peculiar noble ur to the court, when approaching the great central 
porch. The hall, thongh a handsome room, is not so large as is often 
found in such mansions : it has an embossed stucco ceiling, with a deep 
frieze of mermaids and other devices, and the family crest (a falcon argent 
with wings extended, beak and tassels or, on the breast a crescent, standing 
npon the branch of a tree with a branch issuing from it, proper) is seen 
between E. C. at the west end. For further details we must content 
pnrselves with a reference to Mr. Blaauw 's description of the house as it 
was before the mutilation just mentioned, and to the illustrative engravings 
of it from clever drawings made by Mrs. F. Davies. He has pnt on 
record some notes of the heraldry that he foand remaining in the hall. 
— The stately remains of Slaugham Manor House, also little known to 
topographers, attest the importance of the Covert family in the county. 
It was built by one of them in the reign of James I., within a park of 
1200 acres. In less than two centuries and a half its own grandeur has 
passed away, as well as the ancient family that once occupied it with a 
a retinue, it is said, of seventy persons. The utuation of it is low, 
being at the foot of the hill on which the village and church stand. 
The buildings of the house itself extended over s space of 175 feet 
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in lengthf by 133 in breadth; but thete vere incloHfidt in a mumer 
UDOBUU «t tbe period of its erection, within a much larger area, 
bounded by a square stone wall, with turrets at the anglea and on 
the sides, and an outside moat, which still retains some moisture 
on the south side, where the pier of a bridge remains opposite 
an open passsge in tbe ruins. A large sheet of water near at hand 
was, no doubt, connected with the moat. The north wall bad been 
widened into a terrace 20 feet brood, and about 300 feet long, opposite 
to the most ornamental front of tbe bonse ; and the whole ground now 
occupied bj fruit-trees and a rabbit-warren was probably devoted to a 
garden and the offices commonly jdaced near a mansion. There remain 
portions of the decorated centres of three fronts. Of that towards tbe north, 
availing ourselves of the permission accorded to us, we pve the accompanying 
print. The south sidOf which abuts on tbe wall, was occnjued at the south- 
west comer by the spacious kitcbes, measuring 35 feet by 25 feet, baring 
two fire-places, one 13 feet wide, separated by an oven from a second which 
is 7 feet wide : in the same side wero otlmr offices now destroyed. The 
plan seems to bare eomprised an interior sqnare court of 80 feet ; and on 
the west side are still considerable remains of a hall 64 feet by 23 feet 
in dimenuiHis, and also of dwelling apartments which had bay windows with 
stone mnllions. A large portion of the house was taken down in the last 
century : and tbe carved oah staircase, which formed the grand approach to 
the upper rooms, was removed to Lewes, and, though somewhat maimed in 
its proportions, was put up in the Star Inn, where it still remains an object 
of admiration. Tbe quaintly carved devices upon it are characteristic of 
the period. A woodcut of it, from a drawing by Hr. K. Lower, contributes 
to the illnstration of the paper under notice. There must have beon a 
profuse display of heraldry on tbo building, for much still remains on 
the ruins. Mr. Blaanw has given notes of the bearings on the weatherworn 
shields, so far as be was able to make them out. The Coverts would 
seem to have had a great love for such decoration, as even on a small 
house of theirs at Hangleton, now used as a labourer's residence, a string 
course of shields with some of tbe alliances of the Coverts runs across 
the projec^g centre ; and over the wiadow above it are other coats. 
A pedigree of the family is given in Berry's Sussex Genealogies, and a 
few extracts from some of their wills are printed in this communication. 
— The Elizabethan mansion of Qravetye in the pariah of West Hoatbley, 
with its broad mullioned windovtrs and tOTraced garden, retains much of its 
original appearance. "Its series of tall dormer vrindows, grotesquely 
breaking up into fragments its ponderons cornice, and tbe Boric triglypbs, 
supported on corbels aud upholding pinnacles at the angles, give the 
architecture a very peculiar character. ' The stane porch has on it the 
initials H. F., and in tiie spandrils of tbe west door are the initials R. I. 
and K. I., all relating to the family of Infield, who for a brief period pos- 
sessed the property. The ceiling of the hall is ornamented with a series of 
devices in stucco, viz., a ram's head erased, an oak-leaf with acorns as a crest, 
a bunch of grapes with vine leaves, arose with a leafy branch, and a pelican 
vnlning itself. An iron chimney-back in the hall exhibits the last men- 
tioned initials thus : " R. 1. an* , Do. 1598, E, I." The family name of 
Infield is supposed to have been originally the Sssei name Hanningfield ; 
its intermediate forms having been loningfield and Bngfield, as it occurs in 
the Subsidy Roll, 19 James (1625), printed in vol. ix., p. 71, of the 
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StuBOx Collections. A family of that name held property at Lmgfield, 
Surrey, in tlia fourteenth and fifteenth centoriea. Biohard Infield, flup- 
posed to have been descended from them, married Eatberine, dao^ter of 
Edward Culpeper of Wakehurrt, and is believed to have huilt this house. 
The H. F. on the porch should seem to be of later date, and to stand 
for Henry Faulconer, who married the heiress, probably a granddaughter, 
of Richard and Eatherine Infield. 

From the Rev. W. Smith we have an accent of oertwn Roman Sepul- 
chral remains lately discovered at Denswgrth in the parish of Funtmgton, 
Sussex. This is a detailed description of the discovery which was eom- 
muDicated to the Institute at our meeting in January, 1858, and haa been 
reported among the Proceedings at p. 152 of vol. iv. of this Journal. Mr. 
Smith describes traces of considerable earthworks, consisting of a fosse and 
vallum, that once extended, he conceives, fully «ght miles, and was in 
connection with part of the Imes in which the sopuloliral remains de- 




i^'r-SE^^^^i 



1. Ciat, contiuaiiig bones of a child and four gUsa vesseli. 

3. Enclosure, 12 R. by 12; Eupposed to have Dontt^ed a tile cist 

3. TTm of eurthenware, buried in the gronnd without ptotectioD. 

4. Ditto. Both tbii and So. 3 liave been broken b; toe plough. 

G. dat, contoiiiing decayed g1a» vaeiels, with bones, eartben um, ami 

fngmeutM of iron. 
6. Vto, broken, containing bones, with coin of HEulrian, 
T. Stonee on whieh Are had been lighted. 
8. ChKrooal-bed,«ft, b;2,at the depth of Uto 10 inches. 

scribed by him were fonnd. We gladly avwl ourselves of the opportunity 
afibrded ns to reproduce the woodcut ahowmg the Plan of the interments ; 



and also the woodcuts of the Urns found at Nos. 3 and 4, and of the 
Glass fonnd in Cist No. 1, in illustration of the report in our own Pro- 
ceedings of this remarkable discovery t t><it our limited space obliges ns to 
TOT., ivr. <l 
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refer oiir reikdera to the volume nnder roTiew for the farther particuTars 
funiUhed by Mr. Smith reipecting these aotiquHies. It may suffice her« to 
ohserre, that the largest of the glaes Teasels here figured is a diola, bearing 
close reaemblance in form and dimensionatothoTase found with a sepulchral 
deposit at Geldeston, Norfolk, u described bj Hr. James Tates in this 



Journal, Tol. VI., p. 110. The height of the vase found in Susaez is 
12 inches, its diameter 10 inches ; the two bandies are of conaidereble 
breadth and eoliditj, the globular bodj of the Teiael being of thin 
green glaaa. A email glaaa phial, deBcribed as having the appearance 
of a "^lachrjniatorj," was found inserted aa a atoppei in the ne<^ of the 
Tase, but there can be little doubt that such had not been its original 



T 



intention. It appears to be one of the small redpients for perfumes or 
unguents, often found accompaQying ancient intermenta ; but this example 
ia remarkable as bearing at the bottom a device, or maker's mark, a hnoian 
figure robed and surrounded bj an inscription of which the letters . . . 
KUi . . . only can be decyphered. (See woodouta.) Two other glass 
vesseU were also found, and are Ggnred above. These had been formed 
in a monid, and measure 6| inches in height. One of them contained 
remains of Eome brown vegetable substance, resembling leea of red 
wine. Notices of veaaels of glass, either used aa Ostuaria, or discovered 
with Roman interments, may be found in the memoir by Ifr. Yates before 
cited, also in Akenuan's Archeological Index, plates iz. z., and in the 
two valuable works by the Abb^ Cochet, "La Normondie Soutcrrwne," 
and " Sepultures Gatdoises, Romiunes," &c. 
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Ur. Lower hu Blightljr toncfaed the subject of Inns and Inn-ugns in 
Suisex. We agree vrith him that " the arobieolo^ of Inns is & subjeot 
which merits more attention than it has yet received. It oCFera sereral 
illustrations of the mannors and habits of our ancestors which hETe become 
obsolete. The Signs, too, by which these houses of entertainment are 
distinguished, are in many instances connected with religions symbolism 
and with heraldry." In our old towns where little change has taken place 
the inn-aigns are historical, and even sometimes biographical fragments. 
Royal and baronial badges, that were famous rallying points, and marks of 
fellowship, protection, and support in those days, there linger, though 
little understood ; and some of the Signs are among the latest restiges of 
families that hare almost passed into oblivion. Often may the tourist with 
an heraldic eye still read, who have been tiie ancient lords of the eoil, in the 
Bulls, Bears, Lions, Dragons, Boars, Swans, &0., of the humble inns of our 
villages and country towns. 

Ur. Fioo has called attention to another quaint piece of medinvat 

Cry that has been disoovered in Sossex. It was found at Seaford in 
last, in digging the foundation of a school-house, and hears some 
resemblance to the mounted knight found at Lewes in 1846, of which a 
description by him and a wood-cut were published in this Journal, vol. ir., ' 
p. 79, and also in the Sussex Collections, vol, i., p. 45. Of the newly- 
discovered piece, which is in height Si inches, and in length 11^ inches, 
he says, " the figure is intended for that of a stag ; oa each of the sides are 
rude figures representing hoars attacked both l)efore and behind by animals 
of which it is di£Goult to give a description ; they may be intended for 
griffins or dogs. It is covered with green glaze of a somewhat lighter colour 
than that found in 1846. The workmanship is so simitar as almost to 
lead to the supposition that they were both made by the same indiridual. 
In that recently found the workmanship is more elaborate, and therefore 
probably a later production from the same manufactory, if not from the 
same hand." It was much broken, but has been so well restored, that 
nothing is wautang oicopt a few small pieces, the loss of which in no way 
interferes with the perfect understanding of the whole design. Several 
fragments of pottery, apparently patterns of a similar figure, were dis- 
covered in the earth turned up on that occasion. With the representation 
of this curious ewer we are enabled to place before onr readers that of the 
vessel formerly discovered at Lewes as above noticed, and an example 
of a much earlier period, found at Agrigentum, and in the form of^ a 
cow. It appears to have been intended for some such purpose as the 
medieval vessels found in Sussex, and is well deserving of notice for com- 
parison with them. Ewers in forms of lions or other animals, knightly 
figures, &c., have repeatedly been brought nnder our notice, and an 
enumeration of the most remarkable examples has been given in this Jour- 
nal, vol. XV., p. 280. IJediteval relics of this description are compara- 
tively rare. Part oF a vessel of dark mottled glazed ware, probably intended 
lo serve as an ewer, was exhibited in the museum at the meeting of 
the Institute at Chester. It was found in that city, and is in the col- 
lection of the Chester Archsological Society. A fragment, part of a 
knightly figure on horseback, found in London, is figured in Joum. Arch. 
Assoc., 1857, p. 132. A similar relic, of grean-gloEed ware, dug np in 
the church-yard of Winwick, Lancashire, is now in the Warrington Muaeum ; 
and another has recently been found at Warrington, which is in the 
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poMesBion of Dr. Eendrick of that towa. It U fisnred in the TranMotiom 
of the Historie Society of Lftncashire, vol. z., p. 338. 

Mr. J, Q. Nichols hu oontriboted & notice of the Progreu of Eioff 
Edirard VI, in Smsex. It waa the onljr progreu mads bj that 
Sorerdgn, and took place, he saye, in 1552, correcting, in regard to 
the year, some atatementa reapecting it in more than one of the eoriier 
Tolamea of the Snesex Collections. Edward's other journeys bad only 
exceeded the round of his palaces by a viait to the Bishop of Winchester 
at Famham. On this occasion he left London on the 27th of June, and 
visited the following places in the order in which thej are named, viz., 
Hampton Conrt, Oatlands, Guildford, Pet worth, Cowdray, Halnaker, 
Warblington, Bishop's Waltham, Fortamonth, Tichfield, Southampton, 
Beaulieu, Christ Church, Woodlands in Dorsetshire, Salisbury, Wilton, 
Mottiafont, Winchester, Basing, Donnington Castle, and Roading ; and 
thence came to Windsor, where he arrived on the 15th of Beptembor. 
Ur. Nichols hae confined his remarks, with few exceptions, to the Siiasex 
portion of the Progress, aa was to be expected from the purpose and title 
of his communication. 

Some Notes and Qneries conclude the votnme. One of them records 
that the Brass at Echingham Church, to the memory of Elizabeth 
Echjngham and Agnes Oxenhrigg, who died in 1452 and 1480 respec- 
tively, has been found to have an earlier inscription at the back ; and 
another of them announces the discovery of a Roman pavement near 
Danny, in the parish of Hurstpierpoint. 



AniiBtoIoaftal InttUfatnce. 

The Rev. Robert Wiluamb, M.A., onnouDces as ready for the Press, a 
Dic^naiy of the Cornish Dialect of the Cymraeg, or ancient British 
language, in which the words are elucidated by examples from the Cornish 
works now remaining. The synonyms will be given in the cognate 
dialects, Welsh, Armoric, Irish, Qaelic, and Manx, showing the connection 
between the different dialects, and forming a Celtic Lexicon. A comparative 
grammar will be prefixed. The work will form one volume quarto ; 
Bubseribers' names are received by the author, Rhydyeroesau, Oswestry. 

In the Public Library at Zurich is preserved a remarkable Roll of Arms, 
of the fourteenth century, formerly in the collection of the learned 
Scheuchzw. It measures about twelve feet in length, and comprises not 
less than 587 coats of sovereign princes, and of the chief noble families of 
Europe, carefully drawn and illuminated. Three specimen plates were 
produced by the Society of Antiquaries of Zurich, in 1848, in their valuable 
Transactions ; and their President, Dr. Keller, proposes to publish a fao- 
umUe of the entire RoU (by Bubscriptiou) forming one vol. 4to., vith 
- about 24 plates in colours. The great utility of so early an authority, for 
identification of monuments, works of art, kc, requires no comment. 
The subscription price is 20 franca (about I6s.). Subscribers' names are 
received by Messrs. Willis and Sotberan, 136, Strand. 

The Annual MESTHia of the Aichnological Institute will commence at 
Casublb, on Tuesday, July 26. 
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ON THE BOUNDARIES THAT SEPARATED THE WELSH Am> 
ENGLffiH RACES DURING THE 75 YEARS WHICH FOLLOWED 
THE CAPTURE OF BATH, i.B. 677 ; WITH SPECULATIONS AS 
TO THE WELSH PRINCES, WHO DURING THAT PERIOD 
WEKE REIGNING OVER SOUERSETBHIRE. 

BT EDWIN OUBBT, LL.D., D.C.Il, Huter of OihitIU* ud Cyui CoII^l 

SouE years back I laid before the Institute* certain 
opinions I had been led to form, with reference to the 
districts respectively occupied by the Welsh and English 
races subsequently to the Treaty of the Mons Badonicus. 
I would now call attention to the boundaries that separated 
the two races at another important epoch of our history, I 
mean after the settlement which necessarily followed the 
battle fought at Deorham, a. d. 577. This battle was oae of 
those events which change the fortunes of a people. It led, 
as we learn fixim the Chronicle, to the surrender of the 
three great cities of Gloucester, Cirencrater, and Bath ; and 
must have left our ancestors in quiet possession of the whole 
basin of the Severn— at least, on tMs side of the river — 
from the walls of Bath to the woodlands of Arden. The 
Welshmen living south of Bath seem to have come early 
into an arrangement with the conquerors, but we know 
that these restless soldiers were carrying on their desolating 
inroads in other directions for several years afterwards. The 
following entry refers to one of these mroads. 

"a. 584. Now Ceawlin and Cutha fought with t^e Brits 
at the place that is called Fethanleah, and there Cutha was 

1 South BritKin." Saliiburj Volume, 
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slain, and Ceawlin took many towns and countless booty, 
and angry (yrre) he returned to his own country." 

The (^ronicle does not disclose to us any ground for 
Ceawlin's anger, and I can only account for the existence of 
such a feeling on the supposition that he considered the 
check he received at Fethanleah to be owing to some mis- 
conduct on the part of his own officers. This hypothesis 
may help us to an explanation of the following entries : 

"A. 590. Now Ceol reigned 5 years." 

" A. 591. Now was there great slaughter at Wodnes beorh 
and Ceawlin was driven out." 

From Malmesbury we learn that on this occasion both 
Englishmen and Britons conspired against him, De 
Qestis, 1, 2; and from the Appendix to Florence we 
further learn, that among the rebels was his own nephew 
Ceol, whom two years previously he had made his viceroy — 
probably over the newly-conquered districts of the Sevem- 
valley. The disaffection which Ceawhn's harshness had left 
behind him in that neighbourhood may have furnished the 
inducement which tempted the nephew to rebel against his 
benefactor : we are expressly told " immerito rebellavit." 
Flor. App. 

As Ceawlin's defeat is an incident of some importance in 
.this inquiry, it will not be amiss to dwell awhile on the 
circumstances that attended it. 

Wodttes beorh was not merely celebrated as the scene 
of Ceawlin's defeat. In the long struggle for supremacy 
between Wessez and Mercia, after the latter had advanced 
its frontiers to Cirencester, it was always at Wodens- 
burgh that the kings of Wessex stood on their defence. 
Yet the situation of this important post has not yet been 
determined. According to Sir R. C. Hoare, it was at 
Woodborough, south of the Wansdyke, though he also tells 
us that there is a place called Wanborough ; * according to 
a suggestion of the editors of the Mon. Hist. Brit.,' it may 
have been at " Wemborow t " — a place I am unacquainted 
with ; according to Mr. Thorpe, the place is undetermined ; * 
while Lappenberg' thinks there may have been a temple 
of Woden at Wodensburgh, and that it was with special 

' North Wilti, p. 16 0. Sen™. 

> Hod. Hisb Bnt. p. SOG. ' Lapp. But of Engl , Thorpe's TraDsl. 

* Flor. Wig. ChroQ. 0, HUt. Sooietr'a i. £63. 
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reference to such temple that the kings of Wessez took post 
there. As there is so much in our early history which must 
ever remain tmcertain, we ought not to leave unsettled any 
question that really admits of settlement. The place is 
heyond all question Wanborough, near Swindon. 

I have observed elsewhere that names of places which, 
in the Anglo-Sazou times, took what may be termed the 
genitiral form, not unfrequently appear as simple compounds 
a few centuries later. Thus in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, I should expect to find, instead of Wodens biu'gh 
the simple compound Woden-burgh ; " and Wanborough woidd 
be the modem corruption of Woden-burgh, just as Wans- 
dyke is the modem corruption of Wodens dyke,^ and 
Weasday {the ordinary pronunciation of Wednesday) is 
the modem corruption of Woden's day. Here, then, we 
have identity of name, and that it indicates identity oi place, 
will hardJy be doubted by any one who casts his eye over 
the map, and sees all the great highways of Wessez con- 
verging to a point in the neighbourhood of this village. 
When posted at Wanborough, the king of Wessex had 
Roman roads whereby to communicate with Winchester and 
Old Saram, the capitals of his two principal shires, while 
another B^man road came to him from Silchester through 
the heart of Berkshire, and the Icknield Street brought him 
the men of the Chiltem, and adjacent parts of Oxfordshire. 
It was neither to protect nor to be protected by any 
Temple of Woden, that he took post at Woden's burgh. 
A military necessity fixed him there ; it was the key of 
Wessex. 

At Wanborough, then — as it were in the threshold of his 
house — Ceawlin prepared for the final struggle. After a 
reign of more than thirty years, and conquests such as no 

* Aubrey, in his Hod, Brit., aotually S2 uid MS, that Woden, like Hereuriiu, 

calls WanboTOUgh hj this name. was the Qod of boondarieg. The Latio 

^ I haTB OTcr coniidered tbii word aa Meivuriiu, tha Oreek Hermes, and hii 

exhibiting the true etymology of Wans- prototype tha Saramaya of tfas SauacriC 

dyka. Tide Saliabury Vol. Ai^.IniUtui<^ hyrona were all of them aupposed to 

p, SB □. From aome eiprestioDi that baTe the euperin ten deuce of boundaries, 

occur in Mr. Scarth's p&per on " Tha and as they all three presided over the 
Course of the Wanadyke, Som. Arch. J, , planet Uerourj, with which our oou 

vol. Tii. part 2, p. 16, a baaty reader Woden was connected, it ie « reasoitable 
might be led to infer, that I adapted . eonjectore, that Woden is the English 

Stukeley's etymology, which eiery Saxon representatiTa of thaie divinities, and aa 

■oholar must repudiate, Buoh partook of their attributes. Tliie 

It IB a apecalation of Orimm, In which bypotbeais will account fur the named 

he ii followed by Kemble, Sax. in Engl. L both of Wonborongh and of Wansdjrke. 
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other English king could boast of, he had to meet revolted 
subjects in alliance with the people he had so often yan- 
quished. The English settlers of the Sevem-Talley, with 
their Welsh confederates, must have advanced, like the 
Mercians at a later period, along the Eoraan road leading 
from Cirencester ; and after one of the fiercest and bloodiest 
battles recorded in our annals, Ceawlin was defeated. Two 
years afterwards he died in exile. 

After such a defeat, Weasex must have been long in a 
state of weakness and prostration, but it had recovered its 
former power, when a.d. 643, Cenwalh became its king. 
Hia repudiation of his wife, the sister of Penda King of 
Mercia, the invasion of Wessex by that monarch, the expul- 
sion of Cenwalh, his conversion to Christianity during his 
exile, and his return to his kingdom by the aid of his 
kinsman Cuthred, are matters of history, and need not here 
detain us. It was four years after his return from exile, and 
in the ninth year of his reign, that he began the career of 
conquest, which brings him into connection with our present 
subject. 

From Malmesbury we gather, that after the expulsion of 
Cenwalh, the Britons, emboldened it would seem by the 
opportunity, and ill brooking the condition to which they 
had been reduced, made attempts to throw off the supremacy 
of Wessei.* The steps by which Cenwalh re-asserted 
English dominion, and effected the final subjugation of the 
Britons in the north of Somersetshire, are recorded in the 
following entries of the Chronicle. 

" A. 652. Now Cenwalh fought at Bradan ford (Bradford) 
by Avon. 

"A. 658. Now Cenwalh fought against the Weals at the 
Pens (let Peonnum), and drove them to the Pedride 
(Parret)." 

It will be seen that the Chronicle does not mention the 
enemy with whom Cenwalh fought at Bradford. But we 
know of no enemy he was engaged with after his return 
from exile but the Welsh, and it would be difficult to say 
what other adversary he could encounter in that locality.' 



' DaO«tiB,i. 2. weight, howeTsr, ia duo to 

• There would not bo room for doubt of Uiis writer at any time ; and his 

on the mbject, but for the ezprecBion of ignoTasce is mora uian usually oon- 

Ethelwerd, " bollum gesut civile." Little spicuous Id Uiia part of bis namtive. 
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The battle " at the Fens *' must hare made the whole of 
Somersetahire north of Selwood English ground, and the 
Welsh, who up to the period when Cenwalh began his 
conquestB, had been living in the neighbourhood of Bath, 
must either hare retired southwards, or been absorbed in 
the English population which followed the tide of conquest. 
We have to inquire what were the boundaries which 
separated the Welshmen of this district from their EngUsh 
neighbours during the interval that elapsed between the 
conquests of Ceawhn and these later conquests of his 
successor Cenwalh. 

It was for a long time, and I believe it still is' the prevalent 
opinion among our antiquaries, that tbe Wansdjke was the 
southern boundary of Ceawlin's conquests. The doubts I 
had long entertained aa to the correctness of this opinion 
were strengthened on reading the account of the survey of 
the Wansdyke which Sir R. C. Hoare has given us in his work 
on North Wiltshire. After tracing the dyke over certain 
meadows to Englishcombe Church, he tella us, " In the two 
uppermost of these fields, called farther and hither home 
grounds (Cattle) the ridge is very grand and perfect At 
the head of the latter of these grounds I observed another 
bank and ditch steering towards Wansdyke from the south- 
west."— North Wilts, p. 25. I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity that offered itself after reading this passage of 
examining the bank and ditch referred to, and found 
them extending the whole length of the hither home 
ground, alongside of, and merely separated by a hedge 
from, the lane leading thence to English-batch. The 
vallum was some 4 feet high, and tbe ditch was to the 
westward. On leaving the hither home ground the dyke' 

He tcbuallj mUtook tb» D>nte of tb« Mine point of the ooaatbetveeatliMe two 

place irhere the Becond battle waa fought pUcea, the Wundjke, Kcordiog to the 

for that of an Gngliab king — " Cennnlh geaerallj raceiTOd opimon, terminated 

at Ptonna iwee bella restouiAut Britaa- ita donna. 

noe odTeraua. ' The Angli>3(aon tenn dU wan u*ed 

' Tbe late>t notice of the subject I both u a masculine and as a feminine 

lisTB mat with, ia contained in a paper aabstantive; aod it wu a lugi^eiitian of 

written b; tbe Rev. F. Warre, a gentle- Kemble'^ that in tbe former cue it might 

men who haa made the earthworks of signify the Tolliun, and in the latter, the 

the Weet of Englandhiaparticularstuiiy. fom or diteh. Dyhe U ila modem r»- 

He thinks Ceawliu " probablj extended preeentatiTe in the north, and diliA in 

bis conquest to the coast of the Briatol the south of Bn^and, and our ordinary 

Channel, aomewhare between Portiahead Kngliah employs the Biat of these words 

and Weston-snper-mars." Som. Areh. to signify the Tallum, and Uie oUier ilia 

Jour. ISfifl and 1SS7, pari 8, p. GO. At fosaa. But in the north dftt is naed iu 
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crossed the lane and entering a ploughed field was lost. I 
followed its direction io the hope of finding some other 
portion of it ; but the season was an unfavourable one, the 
trees being in hill leaf," and it was not till I reached Walls- 
mead some 6 miles south of Bath, that I recovered any 
traces of the object I was in search of. Eastward of the 
homestead of this name a stretch of meadow sweeps over a 
small combe, and then rises to the ridge overlooking the 
great valley in which lie Medyat and Camerton. Here, just 
where I had expected to find it, on the very line of water- 
shed separating the drainage of the Frome from that of the 
Avon, I discovered a fragment of the dyke. It was but a 
fragment, for the grass land narrowed to a point on reaching 
the ridge, but though the dyke was on the very verge of 
the descent into the valley, its ditch was to the westward, 
and I felt convinced that it formed part of the line of earth- 
work I had been examining at Englishcombe. A belt of 
trees that had been planted on it,* was continued some 
300 yards into the ploughed field immediately adjoining 
it to the northward, and I had little doubt that when the 
belt was planted, the dyke was for the whole of this distance 
a conspicuous feature in the landscape, and as such gave 
name to the adjacent pastures. 

My search south of Walls-mead was not very successful, 
as might perhaps have been expected with so little to guide 
it ; but I examined Wallscombe near Wells with care, and 
discovered in its neighbourhood, what I believe to be another 
portion of the dyke. About half a mile west of the 
picturesque hollow which bears this name of Walls-combe, 
there is an occupation road leading from Pens-hill farm 
down to the turnpike road from Wells to Bristol. The lower 
part of this occupation road passes between high hanks 
covered with gorse. The westward bank is formed by the 
natural slope of the ground, but that to the eastward is 

both theae lenseB, u is ditch in our along the course of these boundary 

Bouthern conntiea. A portion of the djkes aeemB to have been Terj prevalent 

Fleam-djke, Dear Cambridge, ia BlJll during Che aeventeenth and earl; part of 

called " High Ditch " by the peBSantrj. the oightoanth century. It would have 

' The proper seoaon far Cbsaa inTesti- been well if tbe Bams regpsot for an- 

gatiooB ia the winter, or early Bpring. A tiquity bad been exhibited by some of our 

wood which, at such a tiDoe, might be modani landownen. The wantoa do- 

aatiafactorily explored in half-an-hour, atraetjon of tbesa monumante which had 

would at another aeason require a day's been so general during the last ten or 

■ombing before it yielded up iti eeorets. fiftesn years is certainly not creditable 

* The habit of planting rows uf trees to thoae who might hare prerented it. 
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evidently artificial, and might be thought at first sight to 
consist of mere heaps of mud and filth thrown out of the 
hoUow way beneath it for the convenience of passage. 
But a careful examination convinced me such was not the 
case ; and when I found a little farther on mounds of earth, 
in a direction where the dyke might pass, and the road did 
not, I felt satisfied that I had been examining a portion of 
" the wall," though in a state of much degradation. On 
Salisbury Plain, Malborough Downs, the Ohiltem, and other 
districts where the surface of the ground has been little 
disturbed, we frequently find ancient trackways entering 
into these boundary ditches and running along them, some- 
times for considerable distances. Before the inclosure of 
Fens-hill, now some seventy or eighty years ago, I believe 
one of the ancient trackways leading up to it ran along the 
ditch which accompanied the vallum, and that the present 
occupation road, in some part at least of its course, coincides 
with such trackway. 

In the neighbourhood of Walla-combe is the mineral 
district of the Mendip. The high value set on the lead 
mines of that district in times immediately preceding those 
we are treating of, is manifest from the pains, which must 
have been taken, in carrying through an intricate country the 
Roman road which led to them from Old Sarum. Nothing 
was more natural than for Oeawlin to insist on the possession 
of these lead-mines ; and if it were conceded to him, no line 
of demarcation could be drawn, which would more neatly or 
more effectually secure his object than the one we hare 
been describing. Lead-mines are now working immediately 
to the west of this line, but I know of none to the east- 
ward ; while the vallum proceeds from Englislicombe 
towards the coveted mines in a course as direct as the water 
system of the country would allow, with any regard to the 
mutual convenience of the parties. 

That such boundary line did at one time separate the two 
races, is strongly indicated by the topography of the district. 
Close to the supposed boundary, and on what has been con- 
sidered to be the English side of it, are Englishcombe and 
Englishbatch — and I would ask, whence could these names 
originate 1 Certainly not from any proprietor bearing the 
name of English, for EngHshcombe is mentioned in Domes- 
day, which was compiled before surnames were known in 
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England ; and the only way in which I can account for 
their origin, is by supposing that the places they indicate 
were inhabited by Englishmen at a time when an alien race 
were living in the immediate neighbourhood. There is, I 
think, a fair and reasonable presumption, that by the terms 
of the settlement between Ceawlin and the Webh princes, the 
latter retained possession of the Frome valley, and raised tiie 
dyke we have been endeavouring to trace, as the line of 
demarcation between them and the forinidable strangers who 
had invaded their country. 

The name of another locality in this neighbourhood may 
deserve a passing notice. West of Englishcombe, and at thie 
foot of the strong earthwork now known as Stantoubury, is 
a village called Merkhury, i. e., the burgh or fortress of the 
March. Here, or perhaps in the adjacent earthwork, the 
kings of Wessex may have kept a guard, to watch over the 
marches and to punish any Welshmen who might cross the 
dyke to " lift " the cattle, or other property of their English 
neighbour. 

IS we admit the premises, the boundary line south of 
Bath is a very obvious one. At Wookey Hole, near Wells, 
rises the Axe, which is the drain of the marshes lying south 
of the Mendip, and along this river, from its mouth to its 
source, the boundary must have run, then along the vallum 
by WaUaK»mbe and Walls-mead to English-combe, and then 
iJong the Wansdyke" to the river. 

Our knowledge of the boundair north of Bath must be 
gleaned mainly from a passage to be found in the Eulogium 
Historiarum. This well-known MS. was written, as the 
scribe iuforms us, in the year 1372, and by command of a 
certain prior. Leland, whose notice of its contents has 
been the chief means of drawing public attention to it, con- 
sidered it to be a Malmesbury MS., written by some monk 
of Malmeshury, at the command of some prior of Malmes- 
bury ; and though the opinion has been controverted, I 

• The Wanadyke aanni lik« other The Old-Bngliali verb to lyne mgnifle* to 

Crtiona of Che boonduy line to have be loat; and " wall-tyning" must meaa 

ia known *t one time ai "the wall." the Ion or disappearanoe of the wall. It 

I leam Icoia m; friend Hr. Dickinaon of i> probable that in the Deighboniliood of 

Kine We(ton,that the neighbourhood of thb, the mua line of approaoh to ths 

thehouae knowu m "The Croa Keye," dtf fWint the south, the "wall" ww 

immediatelfaoulli of Bath, and aituatad le^ed at a ver; earlj period, ud 

on the WTj line of the Wanadyke, ii that the name of "woll-ejaing" origi- 

called la oeitaiu mapii " the wall-tjDiug." uatediu thin circomaUuioe. 
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believe it to be in the main a correct one." The following 
is the account the Eulo^um gives us of the fouudatioD of the 
great monastery, which has conferred celebrity on the name 
of Malmesbury : — 

" There was in Ireland (Scotia) ' a certain monk named 
Meildulf, who was so harassed by thieves and robbers in his 
own country that he could hardly live. He, seeing that he 
could not long remain there, took to flight, and came as far 
as England. As be was surveying the country and thinking 
how God would dispose of him, he at last took up his 
quarters under the Castellum of Bladon, which iu the Saxon 
tongue was called Ingelbourne Castle. This Castellum was 
built by a certain British king, the eighteenth from Brutus, 
by name Bunwallo, and by surname Molmuncius, 642 
years before the Incarnation. There had formerly been a 
city there, which was totally destroyed by the foreigners 
(alienigenis) but the castellum, being a fortified building, 
maintained itself, and stood there a long time after the 
Incarnation without having any dwelling near it. The 
king's residence and the manor belonging to it were, both 
in the Pagan and in Christian times, at Eairdurburgh, which 
is now called Brukehurgh, or otherwise Brokenbem (Bro- 
kenberh). The hermit aforesaid by name Meldulf selected 
for himself a hermitage beneath the Castellum, having 
obtained permission from the men in charge of it for there 
was not much resort of people there, and when the neces- 
saries of hfe began to fau him, he collected round him 
scholars to teach, that by their hberality he might mend his 
scanty commons. In a short time, these scholsjis so leam^ 
ing the rudiments swelled into a small convent," &c. (c. 92). 

From another pass^e in the Eulogium we learn that 

besides his work at Malmesbury, Dunwallo built casteUa 

• at Laycok and Tetraonburgh, Laycok is, of course, Laycock 

on the Avon, but the locality of Tetraonburgh has not yet 

been ascertained. 

The writer of the Eulogium took his very absurd 

' Sinos this qaeattoD ma argued bt Jnnd or Ireland depends on the qneation, 

BathUct BUmmer, it has been elaborately wliether the writer of ttie US. was ludng 

dLicuB«ed in the edition of the Eulogium the language of his own eentur;, or 

latelr published by the Treuury Cam- merel; tranaoribing fhim an ancient US., 

miauoiien. The editor has been led to one that might probably date from 

the nma aonclugiona aa myaelf Anglo-Saxon times. 

' Whether we should translate Soot- 
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chronolc^ from Jefirey, but I think no critical reader will 
doubt, that the main facts of his story must have been 
derived mediately or immediately from authorities that 
were contemporaneous, or nearly so with the foundation of 
the monastery. We may, I think, safely infer, that when 
Maildulf visited the place, he found an English guard posted 
in a certain castellum, said to hare been built by a Welsh 
prince named Dyvnwal Moelmyd ; ' that the castellum was 
surrounded by the ruins of Caer Bladon — or, as we now 
term it, Malmesbury* — which still lay waste as the 
" alienigeni," or in other words our ancestors, had left 
it a century before ; and that the king's steward, who, 
by the bye, was an officer of rank and dignity, resided at 
Caer Dur or Brokenborough,' and held the surrounding 
district as part of the royal demesne. The brook flowing 
by Brokenborough seems to hare been known to the Welsh 
as the Bladon,' and to the English as the "Ingelboume,"^ 
and hence the castellum built at its junction with the Avon 
was called by the English " Ingelbourne Castle." I think 
we may further gather, that when our ancestors sacked 
Caer Bladon, a.d. 577, the Welsh still maintained them- 
selves in the castellum, and that as the Brokenborough 
brook took the name of Ingelbourne, that is the brook of 
the Engle, the oMcr brook, that is the Avon, was considered 
as belonging to the Welsh. Some time must have elapsed 
before the name of Ingelbourne was generally accepted in 
the neighbourhood ; and as it is stated that Brokenborough 
was the seat of the Boyal Manor during both the Heathen 

' Thia acme I* wall known to Welah ■guntt ths next oocauon when hii muter 

legend. The Lttiniied form Donmllo ihiU pan down ths Foh from Ciren- 

HolmutiuB, WM prob(ibl7 fint used b7 oeiter to Bath ; And at the sama time «a 

laftcej. Had the name bean Latiniaed aee the brsaoh b; whioh our anoeaton 

at an eariier period, ths first element fint entered Cur Dur atUl unrepaired,* 

now rapreiented by J>ym, would no thongh a Welsh gamBon ia Ijing only two 

doubt have taken the shape of Dtymno. tnilei off in the castellum at Caei 

In adopting the chronology of Jafirey, Bladon. It ia tha old Btory — thst con- 

the writar of the Bulogium ssema also to tempt of enemies whioh has ever been 

hsTS adopted his nomenclature. oharacteriatio of our oountrymen, and 

* The old English name for the place which, if it hss oFtan led them to Tiotor7, 

WBsHaildul&bnry.ofwhichHalinesbury' has somathnee entailed upon them Tery 

is the oomiption. humiliating reverses. 

' Hie name of Brokenborough is what ' The Welsh name of the riTer was 

maybe called " suggeetiTe." We rvadily sometimes used bytheHonkaofUalmea- 

piotnre to ourselves the king's steward bury. Tid. C. D. No. XL 

aetUed in the Welsh town, brewing his ' Vid, the boundaries of Brokeu- 

alea, aalUng his meata, and busilystoring boroogh. C. D. No. 4Sa, vol. iiL p. 44T. 
up wheat In hi* granarise, (o ba provided 
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and tlie Christian periods, there is a fair presumption that 
the Welsh and English were neighbours to each other at 
Maltnesburj during the frhole of the interral that elapsed 
between the date of Ceawlin's conquest and that of 
Cenwalh's. 

Here, then, we have two fixed points ; the one near Bath, 
where the Wansdyke reached the Avon, and the other at 
Malmesbur^. The question is, how were thej connected ? 
Now, &t the point where the Wansdyke reached the Avon, 
there is on the opposite bank a succession of high steep 
bluflfs, Parley Down, King's Down, &c. which, as they 
trend northwards form the eastern side of the Box-valley. 
The Talley gradually narrows into a ravine, one of those . 
singular rente which characterise the outcrop of the oolite — 
as it were a natural ditch some two hundred feet deep, and 
even at the present day one-third filled with forest Along 
this valley the boundary must have run to Castlecombe, 
where there is reason to believe was once a Roman Station, 
and thence over the open to Malmesbury. 

I have not examined the country between Castlecombe 
and Malmesbury in search of the dyke which no doubt at 
one time crossed it, for an open country that has been under 
the plough for a thousand years holds out little encourage- 
ment to the explorer. But estates lying in this district are 
the subject of several charters, and in the description of the 
boundaries, we find references to a " vetus fossatum," to a 
" fossatum quod appellatur dych," &c. If these boundaries 
were thoroughly investigated, there would, I think, be a 
fair probability of our lighting upon some fragments of the 
ancient ditch, which, at the period in question, must have 
separated the two races. 

To the north-east of Malmesbury are to be found the 
scanty remains of Bradon Forest. When disaffbreated in the 
time of Charles I., it reached eastward as far as Cricklade ; 
and in the eighth century it seems to have touched in the 
opposite direction upon Malmesbury, for the historian of that 
name informs us, that it was the beauty of these woodlands 
that induced Maildulf to select the place for his residence — 
" Nemoris amcenitate quod tunc temporis imraensum eo loco 
Buccreverat captus eremetlcam exercuit."* From Bradon 

< De PontiBdbiu, Lib. t. 
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a line of forest seems to have stretched almost uninter- 
ruptedly to Selwood. It must have run nearly parallel to, 
and in some places immediately beneath, the chalk hills 
which bound to the vrestward the bleaJc upland known as 
Salisbury Plain. Large masses of natural wood are still 
to be met with along this hne of country and tracts now 
denuded of timber still bear names, such as Melksham 
Forest, Blackmore Forest, Pewsham Forest, &c., which plainly 
indicate their former character. 

On the line of this natural boundary, on the very brow of 
the hill looking down upon the basin of the Avon, stands 
the town of Devizes. The etymology of this name has 
given rise to much absurd speculation, but is not, as it 
seems to me, very far to seek. The continuator of Florence,* 
and William of Newburgh,* both call the place Divisze, a 
word which is found used in our charters as the technicfd 
term for boundaries, from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. The probability is, that the district where the 
Roman road leading from London to Bath, stooped down 
into Welsh territory was known as " the borders ;" and that 
when Devizes was founded in the twelfth century it took its 
name from the district, and was called DivisEo according to 
the phraseology of the period. A Cistercian monastery in 
Northamptonshire, which was also founded in the twelfth 
century, was called De Divisis, either because it lay on the 
borders of Rockingham Forest, or because the forest itself 
was looked upon as constituting the DirissB or borders of the 
county — certainly not for either of the foolish reasons which 
are given us in the Monasticon. Devizes is of course nothing 
more than a barbarous anglicism for Divisso. 

Further south, at the extreme angle of Salisbuiy Plain, 
and immediately adjoining to localities which still exhibit 
very remarkable traces of British occupation, we meet with 
the vilh^ called Mere. This name is no less significant 
and appropriate than that of Devizes; and may indeed be 
considered as the English equivalent of the Latin word. 

It may be thought strange, that the Welsh should retain 
a tongue of land some 50 miles long by 14 broad, in the 
midst of a country which had become English territory. 
But everything tends to show us, that these anomaUes were 
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of frequent occurrence in the territorial tuTangemeota of the 
period. After one of these dreadM inroads of which we 
have spoken, the open country — more especially in the 
neighbourhood of the great roads — must hare presented a 
scene of desolation over which our ancestors moved as 
masters ; but scattered here and there must have been 
towns, castella, and forests in which the wretched inhabitants 
had taken refuge, and were they still maintained themselves. 
In resettling the boundaries the great problem would no 
doubt be, how to unite these scattered localities with other 
Welsh territory, so as least to encroach upon the districts 
which the sword of the foreigner had won. The difficulty 
was not badly met in the case before us. The main lines 
of communication, to vfit the Roman roads leading from 
Cirencester to Bath and Winchester respectively, were 
yielded up to our ancestors, but the wooded valleys of the 
Frome and the Avon were left in the possession of their 
old inhabitants. The new frontier may have been a weak 
one along the " Wall," from Wallscombe to Englishcombe, 
and again from Castlecombe to Malmesbury ; but in every 
other part of its course, it was a line drawn by the hand 
of nature herself, and as strong as hill forest or marsh 
could make it. 

In following out these speculations, the questions naturally 
arise, who were the British princes that negotiated the 
treaty which resulted in all this parcelling out of territory? 
who the British king that led his Welshmen to the fierce 
fight upon the plains of Wanborough ? who the leaders 
that withstood Cenwalh at Bradford, and at " the Pens 1" 
These are fair and reasonable questions, but they are not 
easily answered. In the whole course of our national 
history there is no period, in which the fortunes of the 
British race are involved in more bewildering uncertainty 
than the one we are now concerned with. Still, however, 
there are some glimmerings of light which if rightly used 
may help to guide us, and contemptible as is the authority 
of Jeffrey's work considered as a history, yet it may possibly 
contain legendary matter that will be of service to us in the 
inquiry. 

This fabler traces the line of Brutus through a long series 
of British kings till it terminates in the death of the two 
brothers Ferrex and Porrex. Tlien, we are told, after some 
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interval a certain youmg man named Duawallo Molmutiua, 
son of Cloten, Duke of Cornwall, rebelled against the king 
of Loegria (England) and made himaelf King of Britain. 
This Dunwallo constructed roads, compiled the celebrated 
code of laws which bears his name, and died leaving two 
sons Belinus and Brennus. Civil war arose between the 
brothers, the latter of whom was aided by the King of 
Denmark. They were, however, at last reconciled, and 
Brennus passed over to the continent, and after various 
adventures took Kome — ^was in short the Brennus whom 
Livy has made famous. Belinus left his kingdom to his 
son Gurguntius Barbtruch, a mild prince but a man of 
spirit ; and when the King of Denmark refused to pay the 
customary tribute, Gurguntius attacked him, and after 
many fierce battles compelled him to submit, &c. 

We have already observed that a prince named Dyvnwal 
Moelmyd — of which name Dunwallo Molrautius is merely 
the Latinised form^figures largely in Welsh legendary 
history. He is commemorated in no less than four of the 
triads ; and not only are his laws represented as the 
groundwork of the celebrated Code of Hywel Dda, but 
copies of them are said to be still extant in certain MSS., 
and have been more than once published. There is no 
character of early Welsh story that comes before us in a 
more consistent shape, or with circumstances that more 
nearly approach to historical probability. If we look 
merely to Welsh tradition, it seems difficult to suppose that 
Dyvnwal Moelmyd was a mere myth ; and when we find the 
early accounts of Malmeabury asciibing to him the erection 
of the castellum at that place, and of two other castella in 
the neighbourhood, we can hardly help drawing the 
inference, that he was a real personage, who before, and 
perhaps not long before, Ceawlin's inroad exercised a certain 
supremacy in that part of Britain, If we further suppose 
that certain loose traditions of his reign reached Jeffrey, we 
can easily understand how such a writer would feel little 
scruple in fixing him some 400 years before Christ, merely 
in Older to identify his son Brennus with the conqueror of 
Kome. 

The bvpothesis we have sketched out is indirectly 
supported by another and perfectly independent line of 
inquicy. "The Book of LlandaCF" in its present shape is a 
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compilatioD of the twelfth century, and some of the legends 
it contains may perhaps be of a date not long anterior to its 
compilation. But the charters it contains were certainly 
taken wholly or in part, literally or with alight verbal 
alterations, from the Registry of the Cathedral, and from 
these charters we learn that the principal benefactors of 
LlandafF were certain princes, who reigned over the present 
counties of Monmouth and Grlamorgan, in the following 
order; Teithfalt, Tewdric, Meuric, Athruis, Morgan, &c.; 
and fh^m the tatter Grlamorgan took its name — Gwlad 
Moi^an, the country of Morgan. The charters which 
mention these princes never meddle with chronology, and 
the dates which have been quite recently assigned to the 
reigns of some of them, differ by centuries. Yet it seems 
easy enough to settle within narrow limits the periods when 
these princes must have lived. It appears from the charters 
that King Meuric was a contemporary of the two bishops 
Dubricius and Odoceus. Now according to the Annates 
Cambriee. Bishop Dibric (who must certainly be Dubricius) 
died A.D. 612 ; and according to the same authority King 
ludris (who must certainly be the same person as Athruis), 
was slain in battle on the banks of the Severn in the year 
632.' We may then conclude that his grandfather Tewdric 
was reigning over Glamorgan towards the close of the sixth 
century. The story which represents* this prince as leaving 
his hermitage on the banks of the Wye to join the army of 
his son King Meuric, of his defeating our ancestors and 
earning a martyr's fate and fame in the moment of victory, 
is no doubt familiar to the reader. In St. Teilo's legend,* 
Mailcun, Tewdric son of Teithpall, and dwrgaTU Mawr, that 
is, Gwrgant the Great, appear among the earliest bene&ctors 
of Llandaff, and they are all three represented, according to 
the loose statements common to this class of compositions as 
contemporaries of the saint. Mailcun is of course the 
celebrated Maelgwn Gwynedd, King of North Wales, whose 
death is recorded in the Aanales Cambrise, a.d, 547, and 
GurgantuB Magnus, we learn from the charters, was father- 
in-law to King Meuric. If we suppose Teudricus and 
Gurgantua Magnus to have flourished during the half 

J Ths death of " Indnifi, King of the ■ Lib. Laud. 1 83. 

BritoDB,'' i* reoordsd in the Ann«l« of * Lib. Luid. 111. 
Tighmntoh, onder the date flS3. 
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century ■which followed Maelgwn's death, we shall sufficiently 
meet the requirements of the story, such as it may be 
gathered from the disjointed notices, contained in the 
charters and other trustworthy portions of the Liber 
Landayensis. 

From the manner in which the name of Gui^antus 
Magnus is mentioned, it is evident he was a prince of high 
rank and dignity among his contemporaries. When Bishop 
Oudoceus returned to Wales from Canterbury after his 
consecration, we are told ' that " King Meuric, with his two 
sons and his wife Onbraus, daughter of Crwganius Magnus, 
and the three Abbots of the three monasteries, and all the 
princes of the kingdom," went oat to meet him, and though 
the whole story be a fable, it may suffice to show ua the 
place which Grurgantus Magnus occupied in Welsh tradition. 
Again, in a certain charter,* " Meuric King of Glamorgan, 
son of Teudric, and his wife Onbraust, daughter of 
Gurgantus Magnus," &c., gave certain estates to Llandaff 
and Bishop Oudoceus ; and in another charter, estates in 
Gower are given to the same religious foundation by 
" Athruis, grandson of Gurgantus Magnus."' These princes 
of Glamorgan, though certainly among the most eminent in 
South Wales, seem to have been proud of their connection 
with this great but mysterious personage. Yet we know 
not who or what he was or where he lived, though we can 
give the genealogy of some half dozen petty princes, who 
must have been his contemporaries. Every little district 
west of the Severn is provided with its regulus, and we are 
fairly driven across the Bristol Channel before we can find 
room for one who filled such a space in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. May he not have been king of Domnonia, 
tiie same Gurguntius Barbtruch, whom Jeffrey represents as 
the grandson of Dunwallo Molmutius, and who, under the 
name of Gwrgan Varvtrwch,figures so largely inWelsh legend? 

Welsh scholars, who have annotated the Liber Lan- 
davensis, seem inclined to think that all the estates conveyed 
by the charters in which the name of Gurgantus Magnus 
occurs, were situated in Gower.* It seems probable that 
the supremacy of this king of Domnonia was acknowledged 

I Lib. Lud., p. 126. * Ths port of Swuum, which atjjoins 

* lib. I^nd. 182. to Oower, mturt hvio been the ohlef 
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by the Welsh princes west of the Severn, and that the lands 
conveyed to Llandaff by his daughter and grandson were 
part of the royal demesne, which, as suzerain, he had a 
right to dispose of, and which he had given to bis daughter 
OQ her marriage with Meuric That the suzerain had power 
to make these territorial grants may be inferred from the 
statement we find in Nennius, to the effect that Pascentiiis, 
son of Vortigem, received the territory called Guortigiaun, 
in Herefordshire, as a gift from Ambrosius, who was " king 
over all the districts of Britain" — largiente Ambrosio qui 
fuerat rex in omnes regiones Britannis. Again, the Liber 
Landavensis contains a charter,' in which Fepiau king of 
Ercyng bestows on Llandaff and Bishop Dubricius an 
estate lying near the Wye, and described as " the gift 
(jaculum) ' of his father-in-law King Constantinus," who 
signs as one of the attesting witnesses. This charter pre- 
cedes the two which make mention of Gurgantus Magnus, 
and must therefore, I presume, be of earher date. I infer, 
that before the time of Gurgantus Magnus, the sovereignty 
of Constantinus was acknowledged west of the Severn, and 
that by virtue of his sovereign power, he conveyed the estate 
in question to hia son-in-law King Pepiau. 

" The conversion of Constantinus to the Lord," is a cele- 
brated entry in the Annales Cambriie, from which Tighemach 
appears to have borrowed it. The date attached to it, 
according to the calculation of the editors of the Mon. 
Hist. Brit., corresponds with the year of our Lord 589 i but 
in the annals of Tighemach the entry appears under the 
date 588. The " conversion," if we may trust our later 
historians, meant simply a retirement into some monastery ; 
and, according to Fordun,^ into a Scotch monastery, though 
I suspect he drew this inference simply from having met 
with the entry in the Scotch, i.e., the Gaehc Annals of 
Tighemach. 

Wale* tmd Domnooi*; and therefore we * Lib. Laud, p. 6S. 

oui ondentand how the UngB of Dam- ' I do not Kmamber to have Men aoj 

noma came to poBaeas territorial rights other example of tbia word. Judging 

in tiiat neighbonidiocKl. The interDonrse from the meaning giren to the related 
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Beema to be still active. When I explored dinval Latin, iigm£ed a gift or convey- 
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HaviDg viewed these dark and intricate questions by the 
light of Welsh tradition, and by the aid of such casual hints 
as are furnished us by the Annates Cambriae, and by the 
charters contained in the Liber Landavensis, let us now 
turn our attention to the scanty but precious notices which 
have been handed down to us in the two works of Crildas — 
his Epistle and his History. 

The Epistle of Gildas refers to Mailcunus as still living, 
and therefore conld not have been written later than the 
middle of the sixth century. It could not have been written 
much earlier, for Gildas was born in the year of the siege 
of the Mona Badonicus, which was probably the year 520, 
and we cannot suppose the epistle to have been written by 
a man much under thirty. In this work Gildas inveighs 
against five British princes by name ; Constantinus, " the 
tyrannical whelp of the lioness of Domnonia ; " Aurelius 
Conan, spotted like a leopard; Cuneglassus, who is reminded 
that his name signifies a tawny butcher ; Vortiperius, the 
aged tyrant of the Dimetaa ; " ^ and, finally, " the island- 
dr^on" Mailcunus, at once himself a tyrant and the 
uprooter of tyrants. We are told that Constantinus had 
that very year violated sanctuary and murdered two royal 
youths in their mother's arms, and beneath the very 
" amphibalum " of the abbot ; and that this was not his 
first crime, for that many years before, lost in adulteries and 
sins, he had repudiated his lawiul wife, &c. Aurelius Conan 
is bid take warning by th? untimely end of his ancestors and 
his brothers (patnim fratrumque), and told that he is now 
but a barren stock. Cuneglassus and Vortiperius are not 
mentioned elsewhere, except in the veracious pages of 
Jefirey. Mailcunus is the well-known Maelgwn Gwynnedd, 
whose chief seat Anglesea no doubt suggested to Gildas 
the abusive epithet he applies to him. 

The " History " of Gildas was written forty years after 
the siege of the Mons Badonicus, or about the year 560. 
It is in this work that we find Aurelius Amhrosius described 
as " courteous, mild, and true," as being of Eoman descent, 
and as having lost in the disturbances of the time relatives 
(parentes) who had worn the purple. The writer's meaning 
may not be expressed with all the precision we might wish 

* Ttut ii, tbe pw>pl« of F«iiibroke wid the ft^acmitdistriaU. 
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for, but I think there ia only one conclusion* that any 
critical mind can come to, viz., that Aurelius Ambrosius was 
a descendant of the two usurpers CoQstantinus and Constans, 
who passed over into G-auI, a.d. 407, and perished there four 
years afterwards. 

Aurelius Ambrosius, there can be little doubt, was the 
same person as the Natanleod of the Chronicle,' and there- 
fore must have perished A.D. 508. From Gildas' History we 
gather that at the time it was written, i.e., some half 
century after the death of Aurelius, his descendants were 
occupying a lai^e space in the public eye, though Gildas 
describes them as haviug greatly degenerated from the 
worth of their ancestors. Now, when we remember that 
the two princes whom Gildas in his Epistle makes the first 
objects of his invective, bore the names respectively of 
Constantinus and Aurelius, we can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that they were the descendants, however unworthy, 
of Aurelius Ambrosius ; and when, moreover, we find 
Aurelius Conan reminded, ia the same epistle, of the 
untimely end of his ancestors and of his brothers, we are 
almost necessarily led to infer, that he was the brother of 
the royal youths whom Constantine had murdered. Jeffrey 
makes Aurelius Conan the nephew of Constantine, but it 
will agree better with the tenor of our present speculations, 
if we suppose him to have borne to him the relationship of 
great-nephew. It is clear from Gildas' narrative that the 
murdered princes were mere youths when slain by Con- 
stantine, and consequently that neither they, nor their 
brother Aurelius Conan, could have had Owen Vinddu (of 
whom we shall speak shortly) for a fatber, if this elder 
brother of Constantine died at the time we have elsewhere ' 
supposed to be the case. 

The scanty notice that is taken in Welsh legend of a man 
80 eminent as Aurelius Ambrosius is very remarkable. It 
seems to have resulted mainly from the popularity acquired 
by Jeffrey's romance, that unhappy work which is every- 
where found darkening the pure light of our early history. 
^Nennius tells us, that Arthur was called map uter, the 
terrible boy, because he was cruel from his childhood ; and 
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Jeffrey having somewhere met with the phrase, and miBtaking 
the adjectire for a proper name, supposed it to mean " the son 
of Uther,'* and so called into existence that fahulous per- 
Bom^e Uther Pendragon, the brother of Aurehus Ambroaius, 
and the father of Arthur. Accordingly, aad in open defiance 
of Gildas' History, he treats Ambrosius as a childless 
man, and passes on the sovereignty to this supposed brother, 
the mere creature of his own imagination. The triads and 
other Welsh legends that mentioned Ambrosius appear to 
have been altered with the view of accommodating them 
to these fables, and when a difficulty occurred, the name of 
the usurper Maximus (Maxen Wledig) seems very commonly 
to have been substituted for that of Ambrosius. Owen 
Vinddu, Peblig, Ednyved and Cystennyn Groronawg, are 
represented as the sons of this Maxen Wledig — a statement 
which it is impossible to reconcile either with Roman or 
with British history. But there are cei-tain MSS., for 
instance the one translated by Roberts, which make Owen 
Vinddu to be the son of Ambrosius. This hypothesis has 
nothing in it inconsistent with the known facts of history, 
and gives probability to the statement contained in the. 
remarkable triad which represents Owen Vinddu as one of 
the three Cpiteeissiaid^ or overseers, and whom, according 
to some M^, all followed " from the prince to the peasant 
at the need of the country, on account of the invasion and 
tyranny of the foe." Cawrdav, son of Caradawg Vreichvras, 
was another of those who are said to have attained the 
perilous honour of being the nation's "overseer" under like 
circumstances. 

We have then some authority, that is such authority as Welsh 
tradition can furnish us with, for considering Owen Vinddu 
not only as the son, but also as the successor of Ambrosius ; 
and indeed there is a triad which actually represents him as 
one of the three British kings who were raised to the throne 
by the general convention of the country. On the authority 
of the same triad we may venture to consider Cawrdav son of 
Caradawg Vreichvras, as one of those who attained the like 
dignity ; and if we adopt this conclusion, it may be a support to 
the inference which other considerations lead us to ; namely, 
that his father Caradawg Vreichvras, was the sou or other near 
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relative of Owen Vioddu. The beat informed Welsh 
scholars consider Caer Oaradawg, so often mentioned in 
Welsh story, to be — not Salisbury as Jeffrey represents it to 
be, but — the strong earthwork immediately adjoining to 
Amesbury (Caer Emrjs) ; and its neighbourhood to, if not 
its identity with, the city of Emrys or Ambrosius, seems to 
warrant Uie inference^ that by virtue of hia descent from 
this prince, Caradawg became lord of the important fortress 
that bore his name. Caradawg VreichTras is celebrated as 
one of the three Gadvarcogion or Battle-knights, and his 
prowess has been repeatedly the theme of Welsh eulogy. 
He must for some twenty or thirty years have fought the 
Welshman's battle, and borne the bnmt of erery hostile 
inroad. 

The circumstance that Caradawg Vreichvras acted as one 
of Arthur's oflBcers, need not lead us to distrust the con- 
clusion, that Caradawg was a descendant of Ambrosius. 
Alternations of power and dependence on the part of the great 
families seem to have been characteristic of the period ; and 
there is reason to believe* that Vortimer, son of Vortigem, at 
one time acted as the lieutenant of Ambrosius, his father's 
rival. Ab to the origin and early career of Arthur, I have 
nothing to add to wltat has been stated elsewhere.' I know 
of no trustworthy authority that connects him vrith the 
family of Ambrosius, and I still believe him to have been 
elected the dux belli in a moment of danger, probably on 
the death of Owen without children, or with children too 
young to meet the exigencies of the times. On the death 
of Arthur, Caradawg probably continued for some time to 
stem the tide of invasion in South Britain, and his son 
Cawrdav may have succeeded to the same perilous duty on 
the death of hia father,* 

The pedigree of Dyvnwal has been variously given by 
different writera. The tradition that makes him t£e son of 
Prydain,' son of Aedd Mawr, Ac, is mythical on the face of it, 
for Prydain is evidently the eponyme of Britain ; and that 
which makes him the son of Clydno, son of Prydain, &c., is 

* Saliabuiy Vol Aroh. Iiut. p. St. sideratiuDB irhicih I ouinot hers enter 
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merely another edition of the former one accommodated to 
Jeffrey's narrative.* But we are told that one Dyvnwal 
Hen, that is Byfhwal the Old, was the son of Ednyred, 
brother of Cystenayn Groronawg, and, if we suppose — and 
the supposition has every probability in its favour — that 
Dyvnwal Hen was the &miliar name assigned by tradition 
to Dyvnwal Moelmyd, then Dyvnwal Moelmyd must have 
been nephew of CoDStantinus and grandson of Ambrosius. 

The reader will now undei-stand the grounds on which 
the following scheme is constructed. It is an attempt to 
show the pedigree and descendants of Aurelius Ambrosius, 
and ia indeed little more than an enlarged edition of the 
scheme which was published, in the Arch. Jour., Salisb. 
Vol., p. 70. 

CoucUnUnu, Emp, (CjitaaijB Omnai), lUin 411. 
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I have, irheneTer it was possible, tested these speculations 
by the aid of chronology. It is a searcliing test, and ia the 
present case requires to be applied with caution and with a 
certain allowance for the imperfection of the instrument. 
The dates assigned to the events recorded in the Annales 
Cambriee, are calculated from an unknown epoch. It is 
probable that the several entries were taken from the Registry 
of some monastery, and that the "year one" indicated the 
year when the monastery was founded and the Registry 
commenced. Before we can know the real date of any 
event, we must ascertain from other sources the date of some 
preceding or subsequent event, and then add or subtract the 
number of intervening yeara Unfortunately there is hardly 
a single event recorded in the earlier part of these annals 
whose date is known with perfect certainty. Even the 
relative dates are not always trustworthy. The Roman 
numerals, which indicate these dates, are particularly liable 
to error in transcription, and it would be easy to show that 
in some cases the copyists have blundered. The dates I 
have given according to the vulgar era, are those calculated 
by the editors of the Mod. Hist. Brit.; and though as I have 
stated elsewhere, I consider them to be not altogether trust- 
worthy, yet I believe them to be in most cases near 
approximations to the truth. The dates which are given in 
Dr. O'Connor's edition of Tighernach's Annals, are of 
course open to the same criticism. 

The principal, if not the only difficulty in the scheme 
which has been submitted to the reader, relates to the age of 
Constantinus, on his retirement into the monastery. Though 
we suppose him to have been left an infant at the death of 
Ambrosius, and though we take the most favourable dates 
the Annals furnish us with, he must have been at least eighty 
years of age, when he was "converted to the Lord." 
I do not shut my eyes to the grave objections, which 
at first sight surround such a hypothesis, but formidable 
as is the difficulty, I may venture to ask, is it an insuper- 
able one 1 

Gildas wrote his Epistle before, but not very long 
before the year 550, and in it he tells us, that the murder of 
the princes was not the first crime Constantinus bad com- 
mitted, for that many years before, lost in adulteries and 
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sins, he bad repudiated his lawful wife.' We can hardly 
suppose that the prince so addressed had not reached the 
period of middle hfe, and the age which on our hypothesis 
must be assigned to him, namely, some forty years, agrees well 
with Gildas' statement. Again, Dunawd, son of Fabo post 
Prydain, is celebrated in the Triads as one of the " three 
piUars of battle of the Isle of Britain." Fabo must certainly 
be the same prince as Fepiau, son-in-law to King Constan- 
tinus ; and the death of " King Dunaut " is recorded in the 
Ann: Cambrise, A.D. 595. If we suppose that Dunawd 
was only thirty years of age at the time of his death, 
his grandfather, some six years previously, may very 
well hare reached the age of eighty. These considerations 
may not lead to any very definite conclusion, but both point 
in the same direction, both would lead us to infer, that the 
wretched king was sinking imder the weight of his years, 
DO less than of his crimes and his misfortunes, when he 
sought reiiige in the cloister. 

With this explanation, I beheve the scheme that has been 
submitted to the reader's notice will answer all the fair 
requirements of the test it has been subjected to ; and I do 
not hesitate to express my belief, that no such coherence of 
dates would be found in a story which had not, to say tho 
least, a certain substratum of truth to rest upon. 

Before we close the paper, it may be well briefly to review 
the conclusions to whidi these speculations lead us. 

It would seem that in the middle of the sixth century, 
when Gildas wrote his Epistle, Constantinus, youngest son 
of Aurelius Ambroaius, was lord of Domnonia, and gradually 
working his w^ by a course of intrigue and violence to the 
supremacy of Britain. We have grounds for the behef that 
he succeeded in this object of his ambition, though his 
success was soon followed by the revolt of his nephew 
Dyvnwal Moelmyd, and, as a consequence of such revolt, by 
the loss, not only of Domnonia, but also of certain districts 
which belonged to the Civitas of the Belgse. Dyvnwal 
appears to have secured his conquests by ^e erection of 
castella, and to have established a wise and vigorous govern- 
ment When the battle of Deorham was fought, the terri- 



' Bt boo 'ne poat Isadaoda qaidem t«rionim vIctDB, legitdma uiore contra 
mwit> ««t. Sua mnltu anta aonia Cbriati Magutriqua gentium Intardiotum 
crebiii ^tcniatiaque fwtoribna adul- repulaa, ix. 
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torj subject to this king — or it may be to bis son and 
successor Belinua — must have .reached to within a few 
miles of Cireocester ; and to the lukewarmnesa or the dis- 
affection of these princes, Ceawlin may hare been in some 
measure indebted for his success. To the same causes may 
perhaps be attributed the comparative facility with which, 
as it would seem, the Britons in the neighbourhood of Bath 
came into an arrangement with our ancestors. 

The British kingdom which Dyrawal Moelmyd Succeeded 
in establishing took the name of the Cmtas, which formed 
its larger portion, and was called Donmoma. Under 
Gwrgan Varvtrwdi, it appears to have reached its greatest 
height of prosperity. The lord of the rich and beautiful 
district, which stretched from Malmesbury to the Landsend, 
must have been Uttle inferior to the king of Wessex himself, 
either in the extent or in the resources of his dominions. 
We have reasons for believing, that the supremacy of 
Gwrgan Varvtrwch was acknowledged, probably on the 
retirement of his aged relative Constantinus, by such of 
the British chie& as survived the ruin of their country ; 
and it was probably under the leadership of this prince that 
the Britons fought in the great battle, the loss of which 
drove Ceawlin into exile — at least, I know of no other 
event which tradition could have tortured into those suc- 
cesses against the king of Denmark, ascribed by Jeffrey to 
Gurguntius Barbtruch. 

In Gwrgan Varvtrwch I would also recognise the king 
of Domnonia, who is represented by Malmesbury" as the 
foiinder of Glastonbury Abbey. " In the year of our Lord's 
Incarnation 601, a king of Domnonia granted the land in 
five hides, whidi is csfied Yniswitrin, to the Old Church 
there situate, at the request of the Abbot Worgret. 'I, 
Bishop Hauron, have written this charter ; I, Worgret, of 
the same place abbot, have subscribed my name.' Who the 
king was, the great age of the instrument prevents us from 
ascertaining, but that he was a Briton might be inferred 
from this, that he called Glastonbury in bis own language 
Yniswitrin, for it is well known that it is so called by them 
in the British tongue. To Abbot Worgret whrae very name 
smacks of British barbarism, succeeded Lodemond,- and to 

) Ds Ant Qlut. 
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him Bregored. The dates of their promotion are UQcerUun, 
but their names and rank are exhibited in the greater church, 
on the tablet by the altar. To Bregored succeeded Berth- 
wald." 

Here we have a king of Domnonia dealing as such with a 
portion of the Belgic province. It was not the sovereign of 
Britain, but the king of Domnonia, who made the grant, and 
I would ask whether this does not strengthen the conclusion 
to which we have been led by other trains of reasoning ; to 
wit, that sometime in the sixth century the kings of Dom-- 
nonia conquered certain tracts of Britain lying beyond the 
boundaries of their proper territories, end thus gave rise to 
the traditions on which Jefirey based his story of the revolt 
and successes of Dunwallo Molmutius 1 

The direct male descendants of Gwrgan Varvtrwch, if 
indeed he left any, are unknown, for it would be idle to 
follow the statements of Jeffrey when not supported by 
independent testimony ; but we have ample proof that the 
descendants of his daughter Onhraust were reigning over the 
modem counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan for many 
generations. The first of his successors on the throne of. 
Domnonia whom history recognises, is Gereint the opponent 
of Ina king of Wessex. In the days of Gereint, Domnonia 
though stripped of half its provinces must still have been, both 
in. power and in dignity, the first of the British kingdoms. I 
cannot think that Aldhelm would have addressed any of 
the petty princes of Wales in terms like those he uses in the 
preface to the celebrated letter he wrote to Gfereint on the. 
subject of Church Discipline. 



" To the most glorious Lord of the Western Kingdom, 
whom — ^he that searches hearts and weighs our actions is my 
witness — I lore with brotherly affection ; to King Gerontius, 
and at the same time to all the priests of God scattered 
throughout Domnonia, Aldhelm, abbot, &c., sends health in 
the Lord." 

The writer of Uiis epistle was among the first, if not 
actually the first of the learned men of Europe, and also a 
very near relative of Ina. Making all allowance for episto- 
lary compliment, I think we may fiiirly draw the conclusion, 
that a prince addressed in such language by a man so 
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emineat could have held no mean place among the crowned 
heads of that period. 

It is not my object to trace the several stages of decay 
through which the power of Domnonia passed, as it melted 
away. before the ascendancy of England. The more intimate 
relations of this British kingdom were no doubt with the 
kindred races of Wales and Brittany, but the influences it 
exercised over the national progress, and eren over the hte- 
rature of its English neighbours, were by no means of slight 
account, though they b^ve hitherto been most strangely 
overlooked. They afford, I think, the only solution of some 
of the most intricate problems connected with our early 
history ; and the Uttle attention which has hitherto been 
directed to the subject can only be excused by a considera- 
tion of the great difficulties which surround the inquiry. 
Materials for such inquiry may be scanty, but they are not 
altogether wanting, and u subjected to a searching criticism 
' might possibly yield results no less important than unex- 
pected. May 1 venture to express a hope that some rays of * 
light, have been thrown on these dark passages of our history 
in the present essay 1 
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ABOHASOLOGICAL NOTES OF A TOUB IH DENMARK, 
PEUSBIA, AND HOLLAS!). 



A DBSIBB long entertained to inspect the National Museum 
of Copenhagen, and to examine a remarkable manuscript of 
the Pealter preserred at Utrecht, which had once formed 
part of the Cottonian Ubrary, led me to Hamburgh in the 
course of last August Since mj former ristt to that city, 
the devastation caused hy the terrible fire of 1842 has been 
in a great degree efiiaced, and a new city has arisen from the 
ruins. It is not necessary to dwell upon the antiquated 
appearance of the old part of the town, with its tall gables 
and dirty canals, nor upon the very mediseval character of 
' the dresses of the Vierlanders and their wives, who supply 
the Hamburghers with fruits and flowers, and who retain 
their very characteristic costume with great tenacity ; nor to 
describe the hired mourners to be seen occasionally in the 
streets in full dress, with their plaited ruffs, curled and 
powdered wigs, short Spanish cloaks, and' swords. Although 
all these have charms for the eyes of an archaeologist, it 
was to the Johapneum College of Hamburgh that I bent my 
way, to inspect the more interesting of the MSS. wbic^ 
I had understood were contained in the Library, and of 
which a list of those relating to our own country is given by 
Mr. Purton Cooper in the Proceedings of the Record Com- 
mission,' Here, however, I did not succeed in finding imy 
Anglo-Saxon or Iri8hMSS.,nor are there any illuminated MSS. 
of a date previous to the year 1000. Of a later period, how- 
ever, there are several of considerable interest, especially a 
Psalter of the twelfth century, with large drawings at the 
beginning of the volume, in a very unusual style, one of 
which, representing the Last Supper, has the centre of the 
page occupied by a large circuleir table, the Saviour and 
Apostles seated round it ; a finely drawn figure of the 

> Appendix A. pp. 108—121, tod Snp- 18E0 — ISBl, u« aI»o printed in ftillin 

Sletneat, p. 24. Fif^-threa doounenta App«Ddix C, p. 1 — 14^ 
ittii lbs ArchlTW of Hunbnrgh, ftom 
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'Tlrgiti and Child occupies an entire page ; the features of 
both have, however, as it seemed to me, been retouched, but 
by a very akUful artist. A German MS., of the end of the 
foorteeoth century, of folio size, has many grand illumina- 
tions, and another thick volume, an historicaj MS., has very 
numerous illuminations in the style of the woodcuts of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, many of which are very deserving of 
being published. One of the old MSS, in this collection 
owes its chief interest to an ivory carving on the cover, the 
design of which haa hitherto perplexed antiquaries. It 
measures 5 inches by 4, apd con^ns a representation of an 
angel standing with expanded wings, the right hand holding 
a spear, which is thrust into the chest of a man kneeling on 
one knee, the hair of whose head is seized by the left hand 
of the angel. The right hand of the victim holds a short 
drawn sword, and his left band is raised and open. Over 
him stands a third figure in a scaly coat with long sleeves. 
These three figures occupy the whole of the ivory. The 
chief hbrarian, for whose attention I have to express my 
best tbanks, furnished me with a cast of this very curious 
ivory, which I should consider as not later than me tenth 
century, and possibly of Byzantine origin. He informed me 
that a dissertation upon it had appeared in 7. Quast, 
Zeitachrift fur christhche Archaeologie, 1857. Heft 1. 



After travelling from Hamburgh to Kiel by railroad, and 
from Kiel to Korsar by steamboat, the road took ua thence 
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to Roeskilde (on the way to Copenhagen), a town of 
moderate size, formerly the capital of Denmark and the 
residence of the Danish kings. It contained not fewer than 
twenty-aeven churches, hesides monasteries ; the cathedral 
and One church, St. Mary's, now alone remain. The cathe- 
dral is the most importiuit monument, not only of the town 
itself, but also of this part of Denmark, of which, indeed, it 
is the mother church.- Its inftorest is, moreover, enhanced to 
the English archaeologist from the circumstance of its having 
been fereeted in the eleventh century by Bishop William, an 
Enghshman (as many of the clergy of Denmark at that 
time were). Chancellor and Confessor to Canute the Great, 
whose memory is held in the greatest veneration in Denmark, 
and of whom various rehcs are still preserved with pious care. 
The cathedral was n'eilrly finished when Bishop WUIiam died 
on the 8tii May, 1074 or 1076, in the forest of Topshoi, 
near Riogsted, to which place hd had gone to meet the 
funeral procession of King Svend (or Sweyn) Estridaen. 

The Chapel of the Three Kings on the south side of the 
cathedral was built between 1462 and 1464, and that of 
Frederick IV., also on the south side, between 1772 and 
1 825. The latter contains the splendid monument of Queen 
Louisa, daughter of Gteorge 11. of England, who died in 
1751. The chapel of Christian IV., on the north side, was 
built in 1615. The altar-piece ia a magnificently carved 
work in oak, highly gilt and colored, containing a series of 
carvings illustrative of the life of our Saviour ; it was 
originally brought from the chapel of Frederiksborg Palace. 
The style of its execution refers it to the early part of the 
sixteenth century. The stalls, twenty-one on each side, of 
oak beautifully carved, were placed there by Bishop Jens 
Andersen in 1420 ; above these are scenes of Scripture 
history, in carved work, often of ludicrous design, in which 
knighta and priests are clothed in the latest Middle-age 
costume, and courtiers are clad in dresses as described in 
ancient Scandinavian ballads. 

Behind the altar Queen Margaret, the Semiramis of the 
North, lies entombed in a marble sarcophagus, erected by 
Erik, King of Pomerania, in 1423, and this is the oldest 
well authenticated royal monument in the church. 

The painting on the south-west pier of the choir is said 
to represent the founder. Bishop William. Below ar 
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rascribed the words " wilhilmdb bpiscopus eoskbldbnsib." 
Before the aperture to the burial-place iu the pillar is placed 
a slab of blue sandstone, between which and the wall is a 
crevice, through which the bones within may be seen. Some 
of these bones were, aa it is stated, extracted bj certain 
naval officers during the time that Copenhagen was in 
possession of the English in 1 80 7, and they were carried off as 
rehcs. Under a simple stone in the north entrance to the 
chancel lie the remains of Saxo Grammaticus, and near to it 
on the wall is a tablet with his epitaph in Latin verse. On 
the stone sill of the door, at the south side of the cathedral, is 
still shown the print of Bishop William's foot^ when standing 
oa that spot he opposed the entrance of Svend Estridsen, and 
thundered forth the sentence of excommunication against the 
king for having desecrated the Church with innocent blood. 
A remarkable monument in the saeristy of the cathedral is 
worthy of notice ; it represents a man with a padlock on his 
mouth, portraying, aa it is stated, Meister Jens Henriksen, 
Prior of the Hospital in Roeskilde, who treeicherously 
revealed to the king the amount of the riches of his monas- 
tery, for which foul betrayal his memory was thus igno- 
miniously punished by his brethren. 

The interior of the cathedral has recently undergone con- 
siderable reparations and decoration, in which, as according 
with the general style of the eastern part of the church, the 
Byzantine style of ornamentation has been adopted. 

I am indebted to the Rev. R. H. Codrington, Fellow of 
"Wadham College, who has carefully investigated the history 
and architectural peculiarities of this remarkable structure^ 
for the following interesting particulars. 

" The church of Roeskilde is decidedly the most interesting 
in Denmark; afl it is also the largest and the principal 
cathedral in the country. It stands upon a sUght elevation 
near the shore of the Fiord, which takes its name from the 
town. 

"The founder of the church was Bishop William, au 
Englishman, who died when only a part of the building was 
finished, and was buried in the northern pier at the entrance 
to the choir. King Svend Estridsen, whose body was on its 
way to Roeskilde when the bishop died, found a tomb in 
the opposite pier. The building was completed by Bishop 
Williajn's successor towards the end of the eleventh century. 
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According to the popular account, the church of Bishop 
WiUiam is that which still exists, and in proof of it, tbe 
bones of the bishop were, till the occupation of this part of 
Denmark bj the English in 1807, exhibited to the curious 
bj means of an accidental opening in the. masonry of his 
singular resting-place. But the style of the architecture 
enforces the conclusion that the account is the more correct 
which places tbe building of the present church in the latter 
half of the twelfth century. The church, as then erected, 
- consists of a long nare, with a short apsidal choir, and 
transepts of no greater projection than the aisle, which, 
running round the choir and nave, terminates in towers at 
its two western extremities. The original ground-plan of 
the cathedral, therefore, was a narrow oblong with a semi- 
circular termination ; and the towers were doubtless crowned 
with spires. 

" The nave has seven bays. The seventh is of only half 
the width of the rest, from the intersection of the transept ; 
to the east of which one bay reaches to the apse. The 
choir is prolonged into the transept. The windows of the 
clerestory are quite small. Each bay of the aisles, except 
those filled by the towers and those of the choir, are marked 
externally by gables. Within each gable is a triplet, and 
underneath, in the nave a single smaller window ; in the 
choir a principal entrance. The triforium of the apse con- 
sists of a remarkably large and handsome arcade of five 
bays, and is the most striking part of the interior. The 
choir is raised considerably above the level of the nave and 
aisles, and is adorned wi^ a very complete and beautiful 
set of stalls in wood, A very elaborate series of carvings, 
representing the legend of a saint, with an inscription setting 
forth that the work was done by order of Queen Margaret, runs 
above the stalls ; of which two, returned, at the west of tbe 
choir, are surmounted by lofty and handsome canopies. The 
reredoB behind the altar consists of an immense and splendid 
triptych, carved and gilt. The space behind the altar, which 
now stands in the chord of the apse, is filled with tombs, 
among which is to be noticed that of Queen Margaret, erected 
in 1423. The vaults beneath cont^ many royal coffins. 
The aisle surrounding the choir contains some interesting 
specimens of wood-carving in the furniture of a bishop's 
court. The interior is coloured throughout, in an intended 
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restoration of the original decorations. Every arch and 
■window in the original work ia round ; the piera of the naye 
massive ; the centre window of each transept very high and 
narrow ; and the triplets in the aisle-gables, targe and light. 
The most striking portion of the exterior is the transept, 
of which the buttresses running up to the gable form three 
panels, and in these the windows are again recessed. 

" To this, which may safely be taken as the original fabric, 
has been added, a wooden spire on the intersection of nave and 
transept roof, also two spires upon the towers, lofty andslender, 
hut with a wide and shallow broaching. From the southern 
side of the church projects a modem mausoleum, crowned 
with a shallow dome, and used for the burial of the later 
Danish kings ; and on the northern side, a chapel of later 
pointed work, altered by Christian IV. at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and adorned, externally, with a 
fa9ade in the most florid style of that time. The original 
paintings remain within this chapel, unrestored, though 
incomplete. The ironwork of the entrance-gate is very 
remarkable and original in style ; it was, in fact, of the 
work of King Christian, whose tomb is in the vaults below 
the chapel. There are several lateral additions to the church, 
of later date, which do not demand much notice ; the 
sacristy, however, contains some fine woodwork. The organ, 
which is the most admired in Denmark, is bracketed out 
from the southern wall of the nave, and curiously carved and 
painted. A royjd pew is fixed opposite to it, erected by 
Christian IV. 

" From the extreme plainness of the style employed, there 
is no beauty of detail to be observed in the building ; but in 
the abundance and excellence of its wood carvings, and in 
the singularity of its ironwork, the Cathedral of Roeskilde 
will bear comparison with many much more famous and 
highly decorated churches. The dimensions are 270 feet 
long by 80 broad, internally."* 

Several rehcs of much interest connected with Roeskilde 
are preserved in the national museum at Copenhagen. The 
bishop's pastoral staff of narval-bone, represented in "Worsaae'a 
Afbildninger (fig. 408, p. 116), was obtained from thecathe- 

' A dncription of tbe ItoM^ilde Dam- plan ■nd eleTntlon of the south tiie era 
kirche baa been publUlied st Copenhagen given in Ferguson's Ecindbook of Arcbi- 
by Steen Friia, iu ISEl. The ground- tecture. 
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dral of Roeskilde. The head is a simply convoluted whorl, 
termiDating in a dragon's head, the outsti-etched tongue of 
which is greatly elongated and knotted, ending in a fish's 
tail The ornamental scroll pattern along the whorl is not 
carved, but simply painted and gilt. 

The matrix of the seal of the cathedral is also represented 
by Worsaae (fig. 415, p. 119). It is of narval or walrus ivory, 
being one of the very few matrices known formed of such 
a material. This matrix is of the peculiar fashion, with 
chamfered edges, producing that kind of impression which 
has been distinguished as scyphate, from its resemblance to 
Byzantine coins so termed. It is inscribed sigil' " s' • trini- 
TATis • DOM*. In the centre appears a demi-figure, probably 
representing St. Lucius, holding a palm branch in the right 
hand, in the left a book; the hair is curly in detached 
locks. The facade of a church appears in the back ground, 
with two towers, within a semilunate battlemented enclosure, 
probably typifying the city walla. The words ltci' papa' 
appear in the field. I obtained a mould of this matrix. A 
snuill gold gemmed cross of the patriarchal form was also 
found at Roeskilde, and is represented in Worsaae's work 
before cited, figures 454 a. and b. 

The seal of the nunnery of St Clare in Roeskilde is 
described in the Antiquarisk Tiddskrift, 1843, p. 25. It is 

inscribed +ABBATISSE SOBOBTM ST^ CLARS BOSKILDEirStS. 

Many of the mediaeval kings of Denmark are buried in 
the church of Ringsted, a small town in Zealand, about 
fifteen miles south of Roeskilde. A very elaborate account 
of these royal interments has recently been published by 
order of the present king, illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings representing the royal monuments, cofi^s, and even the 
present appearance of the remains of the kings, enveloped 
in their shrouds, with the various reUcs which were dis- 
covered with them. The only sepulchral brass in P,enmark 
is preserved at Ringsted ; it is of a very large size, and of 
highly elaborate workmanship ; the tabernacle-work is 
very beautiful ; it appears to be of the end of the fifteenth 
century, and displays full-length figures of a king and queen : 
of both of these unfortunately the heads are wanting. A 
very careful rubbing of this brass was shown to me by the 
Counsellor Strong, one of the chief curators of the Royal 
Museum. 
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Of Copenbagen, as a city or as an university, it would be out 
of place here to apeak, neither shall I allude, 'with one excep- 
tion, to the churches, as they are all comparatively modem. 
The collections of objects of the fine arts are numerous and 
important ; the series of museums are deserving of careful 
study, and they offer a system of distribution worthy of 
being followed in other far more important cities. The 
Koyal Gallery of Paintings, occupying the upper story of 
the Christiansborg Palace ; the " Moltkeskes MaJerisamliag," 
originally founded by Count Moltke, and since greaUy 
increased by his son and grandson, and the collection of 
paintings in the Academy of Arts in the Charlottenburg 
Palace, are all open to the public. The Thorwaldsen 
Mausoleum, adjoining the king's palace, filled not only with 
the sculptor's own works, but with his collections of painting 
and sculpture, antique gems, medals, bronzes, and other 
works of art, ancient and modern, together with a reproduc- 
tion of several of the apartments of Thorwaldsen's house as 
inhabited by the artist himself, with his books, pictures, 
working tools, unfurnished studies, &c., also constitutes an in- 
valuable museum. The Eoyal Collection of Engravings is now 
arranged in tbe " Prindsens Palai," and the Royal Cabinet of 
Coins and Medals in the Eosenberg Palace. The "Eongellge 
Eunat Museum " is also now in the Prindsens PalaJ, but is 
not yet arranged or accessible to the public It contains 
objects of art, especially sculpture, from the early and middle 
ages of various nations. Here is also now located the ethno- 
graphical Museum, one of the most important in existence, 
arranged in not fewer than thirty-five apartments, containing 
274 glazed cases. Such a collection, made by such a small 
state as Denmark, and at a very small expense, puts our 
great national estabUshment to the blush. The opportunities 
which we have lost of obtaining the productions of many 
tribes, now either extinct, or altered by intercourse with Euro- 
peans, have been so numerous as to cause the greatest regret. 

The classification of this noble collection ia as follows : — 

1. Nations not possessing or previous to possessing the use 
of metal, 

2. Nations possessing the use of metal but destitute of 
literature. 

3. Nations possessing the use of metal, and having a lite^ 
rature of some kind. 
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■ The small nucleus of this collectioa existed in the old 
museum attached to the royal palace, but its enormous 
development may be attributed to the exertions of Counsellor 
Thomson, to whose untiring zeal both this and the old Kord- 
sagen Museum almost owe their existence. 

The Historical Museum is contained in the Rosenheim 
Palace. Here are preserred the Regalia, a fine collection of 
Venetian glass, the famous silver-gilt drinking horn of 
Oldenberg, the silver throne of the Riddersal, many enamels, 
miniatures and personal relics of the sovereigns of Denmark, 
arranged in separate rooms according to the reigns during 
which they were collected. 

To the English archseologist, however, the "Kongelige 
Museum for Nordiake Oldsager " is of the highest impor- 
tance. It was instituted in 1807, but, like the Ethnographic 
Museum, it owes its great development to the diligence and 
industry of its chief curator Thomseu, a gentleman not less 
distinguished for his antiquarian knowledge than for his 
great kindness to visitors. It was with much regret that 
during my stay in Copenhagen I had but little communi- 
cation with this gentleman, as he was under the necessity 
of gomg to Funen to receive a collection of about 2000 
relics of antiquity bequeathed to the museum. Of the 
extent of this museum I am not able to speak precisely, 
as there is no printed catalogue ; I believe, however, 
that there are 20,000 different objects. Of the nature 
of its contents, which occupy almost as many apartments 
as the Ethnographical Museum, we may, however, form 
an excellent idea from the volume published by Worsaae, 
under the title "AfbUdninger fra det Kongelige Mu- 
seum for Nordiske Oldsager ■" a work of the highest 
merit, containing most scrupulously executed figures of not 
fewer than 459 of the most remarkable specimens in the 
collection. 

By the kindness of Mr. Thomsen and his excellent assis- 
tants, the Eammerarden Herbst and Stvunk, I was enabled 
to take casts of many interesting relics, especially those of 
ivory, as well as some of the early ecclesiastical metal 
rehcs figured in Worsaae's work. Of the former, the most 
important is the ivory cross of Gunhilde or Helena, the 
daughter of King Svend Estridsen, who died in 1076. 
She was grand-niece of Canute the Great 
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The back of this cross is represented by Worsaae (fig. 393). 
It measures 1 1^ inches by 9 inches. In the centre is the 
Saviour, with outstretched hands, seated on the rainbow, 
with four angels at the junction of the four arms of the cross. 
In the circle at the top of the cross is Abraham with 
Lazarus on his bosom, and four other figures. In the circle 
at the bottom is Dives tormented by demons, pointiug with 
his finger to his outstretched tongue. In that at the end of 
the left arm of the cross ia a group of the blessed approaching 
the Saviour, and a group of the damned departing from 
Christ occupies the end of the right arm of the cross. 

The face of the cross originally displayed a figure of the 
crucified Saviour, now wanting ; the place of the head is 
marked by a cruciferous nimbus, and representations of 
drops of blood appear where the hands had been attached. 
In the top circle is a female figure, crowned and holding a 
sceptre and a book, representing Life, whilst at the foot is a 
remarkable representation of Death, a weeping figure half 
concealed in a coffin. In the circle at the end of the left 
arm of the cross is a crowned female figure of the Church, 
holding a hook and a standard ; and iu that on the right 
arm is a crouching figure of the Synagogue tearing her long 
disheveled hair. 

This curious representation of Life and Death recalls to 
mind the two delineations of the same subjects, in the 
Cottonian Psalter (Tiberius, C. 6.), and in the Missal of 
Leofric in the Bodleian Library, both of about the end of 
the tenth century, but quite different in the treatment of 
these subjects. 

The inscriptions upon this remarkable cross present 
various palseographical peculiarities : there are numeroua 
ligatures and contractions. 

On the front of the cross, over the nimbus where the 
head of the figure of Our Lord originally was, is the in- 
scription ih's nazarem' hex ivdeobt'. On the open book 
in the hand of the figure in the upper circle is the word vita. 
On the book held by the figure in the circle at the Saviour's 
right hand is written ecclesia sc'a : on that at bis left, 
SYNAQOQA. On the front of the tomb in the circle at the 
foot of Uie cross is inscribed mobs. 

On the reverse of the cross, in the circle surrounding the 
enthroned figure of Our Lord, + tidbtb ■ [m]anv8 • meab "ET • 

VOL. XVt T 
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PBDB3 HEoa • dig' * dn's ' J and on the open book upon his 
knees appear Alpha and Omega, the latter having the 
central stroke terminating iu a cross. On the scroll upon 
the shaft of the cross, pat' habbaham misebeeb mei bt mittb 

LAZAB' VT TINOVAT ^ EXTREUY' DIGITI S7I l' AQUA' TT 

EBFBia . . . and upon the scroll on the upper part, PlLl 
BECOBDAEE QUIA BECEPISTI BONA l' VITA TVA. Upon the SCroU 

on the arm of the cross to the right hand of Our Lord, 

TINITE BBNBDIOri PATEI8 MEI ; and OU the other, DIOEDITB A 

MB MALEDicTi i' iQNEM, On the right edge of the cross, and 
under the right arm the following inscription may be seen, 
which may probably be read thus,— Qui Christum Crucifixum 
credunt Liutgeri memoriam orando faciant, qui me sculpserat 
rogatu Helene que et Gunhilde vocatur. 

Q' XP'm I CBVCIFIXV' CRED't LIVTGBEI MBMO: [ i T I 

!B,..ob|akdofacia't q' me scvlpsbbat bo-[a|v| 
hblbnb qvb i bt 

QVHHILD I VOCAT' 

On the left edge and under the left arm, — 

q' me CEBNIT p' HELENA MAQNI I B I „_ ] 
STBNOHIS BEQ18 PILIA XP'm OEEt[q] ] 

AD MEMORIA I DN'ICE I a 

PASSIo'lB PARA I BI PBCB | T 

Before the word Suenonis on the left side there appear fire 
Runic characters representing the name of the Princess. 
This inscription may be thus read, — Qui me cernit pro 
Helena Magni Suenonis regis filia Christum oret, que me ad 
memoriam dominice passionis parari fecerat. 

The upper portion of an abbot's pastoral staff, from 
Lygumskloster in Slesvig (Coll. No. 16,120), is also of ivory. 
It is of elegant workmanship, representing the abbot seated, 
at full length, in the centre of the whorl, whilst the reverse is 
occupied with well designed foliage, in open work, of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. A portable altar consisting 
of a large plaque of narval-bone, measuring eight inches 
square, with a representation of the Saviour seated in the 
centre, and with the Evangelistic symbols in the four angles ; 
the work is rude, and apparently of the fourteenth century. 

Another piece of narwal ivory, apparently the hilt of a 
sword, is covered with elegant interlacing foliage, in the 

> The Codes Biuianua (alone I> re«ds "intJiigiut.'' 
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style of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.* With the 
exception of one very remarkable chess-king, 4J inches 
high (represented half size by Worsaae, fig. 424), the chess 
pieces in this Museum are not so important as I had hoped 
to have found them. Several pieces of the German typo 
(namely, with the figure on horseback, surrounded by a 
number of small attendants, armed with bows, or assisting 
the king or knight to mount his horse), are here preserved : 
a chess-knight, also, formed simply of a head (unarmed) and 
bust in tegulated armour, with a round shield and a short 
sword, is to be noticed (Worsaae, fig. 426), as well as a 
draughtsman, representing a figure strangUng two dragons 
(Worsaae, fig. 427). A small ivory box, with a king and a 
bishop carved on the lid, and the sides ornamented with 
grotesques and foliage of the end of the thirteenth century, 
especially merits notice (Worsaae, fig. 420). Three interesting 
ivory carvings, of the thirteenth century, representing the 
Marys at the sepulchre, the Harrowing of Hades, and the 
Resurrection, exhibit great merit in the very deep under- 
cutting of the principal figures. 

There are also a number of diptycha and triptychs of the 
Gothic period, several of which are important works of art.' 
Of larger carvings, the remarkable door from a church in 
Iceland, with its Eunic inscription of the twelfth century 
(Worsaae, fig. 388), and the church-seat of carved wood, of a 
later period, with the signs of the Zodiac, and Eunic and 
Latin inscriptions (ibid. fig. 42), are also worthy of note. Of 
these objects I obtained rubbings. Of metalwork, I was 
especially curious to examine the reliquary represented by 
Worsaae, fig. 398, as it is the only representation in his work 
which indicates Anglo-Saxon or Irish influence. I have now 
no hesitation in regarding it as a production of our own 
islands, most probably of Ireland. The interlaced riband 
patterns, forming the groundwork of the ornament, are so 
slightly incised, that they would scarcely have afforded any 
trace in a gutta percha cast. The three circles, formed of 
spiral lines terminating in the centre in dragons' heads, will 
be at once recognised as especially characteristic of Irish 
work. 

The Royal Library, founded in 1665, now possesses about 
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400,000 volumes of printed books and MSS., the latter being 
especially rich m Hindoo, Pali, and Zend literature, brov^ht 
from India by Professor Rask. 

I transcribed the only Anglo-Saxon fragment existing in 
this collection. This, with my notes of several volumes of 
Irish literature, and also of two Scandinavian HSS., pointed 
out to me by Uie very obliging head librarian as the most 
valuable, will be found appended to this memoir. 

Of illuminated MSS., the most important to English 
archaeologists is a copy of the Grospels, evidently executed 
in England about the close of the tenth century, and forming 
part ofthe old Danish KoyalCollection,No. 10. Itisof alai^e 
folio size, having the Eusebian Canons at the commencement 
followed by the Gospel of St. Matthew, commencing with a 
grand " Liber generationia " in the style of the Canute 
Gospels in the British Museum (copied in my Palaaographia 
Sacra Fictoria). Opposite this page is a representation of 
St. Matthew, which the Anglo-Saxon artist has evidently 
copied from the remarkable figure of that Evangelist in the 
Gospels of St. Cuthbert (MS. Cotton. Nero, C. 4) ; the 
figures of the saint with the attendant angel and (b'apery, 
and with a man's head and hand peeping out, being copied 
in tlie same manner as the artist of the Anglo-SEixon copy 
of Aratus illustrated by Ottley, had copied (with a modi- 
fication) the earlier drawings which that author thought 
were of the third century. The figure of St. Luke does not 
exhibit any peculiarity, and those of St. Mark and St. John 
are wanting. 

The old Itoyal Collection also contains a Greek MS. of 
the tenth century, of parts of the Old Testament," having a 
magnificent illumination of Solomon seated on his throne, 
with an attendant, as fine a work of art as those of the 
Paris Psalter. Other illuminated MSS. worthy of notice are, 
a folio Psalter (Thotten Coll. No. 143), of the end of the 
twelfth century, with large and fine illuminations at the 
commencement, and many beautiful initial letters. Also a 
copy of the Gospels (Old Roy. Coll. No. 1325), a small 
qusu^o volume of the end of the ninth century, with 
diminutive rude figures of the Evangelists. 

The University Library ia arranged in a spacious room 

' Tliia Tolnms h of folio Bias, marked No. 6. 
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over the Trinity Church. It contains about 100,000 
Tolumea, its principal treasure in MS3. being the Icelandic 
Collection. These MSS. are numerous, and many of them 
hare already been printed, or are in course of publication. 
None of them are, however, earlier than the end of the 
thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth century, and many 
are much later. The most important of these were kindly 
exhibited to me by Mr. Oimdorph, the learned librarian of 
the University, and none of them contained illuminations of 
any importance. An early Bestiarium in the Amse- 
Magnfflan collection, and some other MSS., however, are 
ornamented with paintings, but I did not see them. 

The singular tower of the Cburch of the Trinity is 
circular, having a central column supporting a spiral inclined 
paved way, sufEciently wide to allow a carriage and four to 
be driven to the top, an elevation of not less than 115 feet. 
On the inner walls of this inclined way are aifixed a number 
of Runic stones with inscriptions, eaily coffins and other 
lapidary monuments, which have been described in the 
Antiquariske Annalcr, 4 vols. 1820. Of several of the most 
important of these inscriptions I made rubbings. On the 
outside of the east end of the church there are placed three 
other atill larger stones, with longer Runic inscriptions, 
together with a curious and rude early stone carving, 
apparently part of a coffin, having on one of its sides a figure 
on horseback, in front of which stands an archer with bow 
and arrow, and behind the horse is a figure of a standing 
angel. At the end of the stone is sculptured a standing 
figure. 

The reader will by this time be doubtless of opinion, 
that Copenhagen must be regarded by the archaeologist as 
one of the most interesting cities in the world. 



(To he continued.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE INVESTIGATION OF BAREOWS ON 
THE LINE OF THE EOMAN ROAD BETWEEN OLD SARUM 
AHD THE PORT AT THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER AXE, SUP- 
POSED TO BE THE " AD ASIUM " OF RAVENNAS. 

BTTHE B£V. HiRRT U. 8CABTH, H.&.l 

One of the most interesting lines of Roman road in the 
West of England, for the careful tracing of which we are 
indebted to Sir K. Colt Hoare, lies between the ancient city 
of Old Sarum and what was once the port at the mouth of 
the River Axe, on the Bristol Channel, opposite to Brean 
Down, supposed to be that known anciently as " AD 
AXIOM." The visitor to Weston-Super-Maro must have con- 
templated that huge headland projecting into the Channel, 
hut Iws probably thought little of its ancient interest, and of 
the remains existing on it and in its vicinity. 

At the extremity of this projecting point, and also at the 
embouchure of the river Axe, not very far from the mined 
old church which crowns the high ground above Uphill, but 
situated on the side of the ridge looking towards Bleadon, 
are the remains of an ancient settlement, probably of very 
considerable importance in Roman times. A British settle- 
ment, of considerable magnitude, is also traceable on the 
same side of the Mendip. These I had an opportunity of 
examining, as late as July last, and can verify the 
accuracy of Sir R. C. Hoare's description, when he saya, " On 
going from Cross to Uphill, the road passes through the 
village of Bleadon, and before you descend the hill to it, 
I recommend a digression on the left side of the road, where 
there are decided vestiges of a very extensive British settle- 
ment, covering on all sides a wide tract of land as far as the 
Roman station.'"* These I had noticed a year or two previous 
to reading Sir R. C. Hoare's account, and determined to 
examine them at an early opportunity. The Roman station 
is small, but quite distinguishable. From hence has been 

> Comroiuiicat«d to tfaa Section of ' Andent Will«, toI. ii., BomBn jEra, 
_........._ .. .i_ ._ , ,.. .■ . p. 44. See the Map of the lowIEda 

above deacribed, Und. Iter ii. plat« iii. 
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traced in almost a direct line, and broken only at particular 
intervals by the increase of modern cultivation, a continuous 
course of Roman road. Two, or probably more, Roman 
stations are distinctly traceable, and have been accurately laid 
down by Sir R. C. Hoare, to -whom we are indebted for a 
careful survey of this most interesting district, extending 
along the ridge of the Mendip Hills, until it eutera Wilts, 
and terminates in the fortress of Old Sarum, 

The line of Roman way appears to have been formed, like 
most other Roman roads, in the line of an ancient British 
trackway. Long before the coming of the Romans, the line 
of the Mendip Hills appears to have been a thickly popu- 
lated region, from the vestiges which remain of extensiTe 
settlements not only near Bleadon, and other pointa in 
Somerset, but at Stockton and Groveley "Wood in Wilts. The 
sides of the Roman road are studded with ancient tumuli. 
In one place the Roman road is made to turn out of its 
course, to prevent the violation of one of these enduring 
records of mortality, possibly also to avoid wounding the 
feelings of the people, by whom it had been raised. 

While Sir R. C. Hoare carefully examined the course of 
this road, and noted the vestiges of the settlements of the 
original inhabitants, aud the later works of their Roman 
conquerors, his friend, the Rev. John Skinner, undertook to 
examine the interior of some of the barrows which seemed 
to offer the best chance of ascertaining by their contents the 
probable date of their construction, and the degree of 
civilisation of the people who formed them. The account 
of the examination of these tumuli is contained in a volume 
of MS. lettera, and other papers, presented by him to the 
library of the Literaiy and Scientific Institution at Bath, 
and written for the most part to his friend the Rev. James 
-Douglas, author of the Ncnia Britaimica. These letters, as 
far as I know, have never been published, and as they 
appear well worthy of being brought to hght, I have 
been desirous to bring them under notice, because ia the pre- 
sent advancing state of archaeological investigation, especially 
as regards ancient interments, every record of any careful 
examination becomes of value. The subject of burial and 
cremation has of late excited so much attention, and such 
valuable treatises have been put forth upon it ; investigation 
has also been carried on throughout such aa extended field of 
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inquiry, that every additional record which can be rehed on, 
must be considered valuable in determining the difficult ques- 
tion. Professor Grimm and the German arch^ologists, as well 
as our late esteemed and talented countryman Mr. Kemble, 
hare done much towards elucidating this subject ; the 
extensive excavations carried out by Lord Braybrooke, and 
the careful researches by Mi-. Wylie and Mr. Akemmu, have 
contributed still more to invest the inquiry with interest. 

Sir R. Oolt Hoare makes mention indeed in his Ancient 
Wilts of the researches of Mr. Skinner, and adds a brief 
note as to their contents,^ considering these tumuli to be 
similar to those already investigated in Wilts ; but this 
notice will hardly satisfy those who seek to gather up 
every vestige that may throw light upon the manners and 
habits of the ancient inhabitants of their country. 

I will now proceed to place before the archBBologist some 
notices of the sepulchral antiquities in Somerset, as recorded 
by Mr. Skinner in the MS. collections to which I have 
referred ; commencing with the tumuli opened hy him near 
the village of Priddy, between Chewton and Cheddar. 

No. 1. A tumulus, 10 feet in perpendicular height, 182 feet 
in circumference, formed chiefly of mould taken from the 
spot. On the east side, at the depth of 10 feet, a small 
interment of burnt bones was found, in quantity almost a 
pint. From the thinness of part of the skull, it appeared 
to have been that of a child. The ashes were found on a 
flat stone, without any cist or covering. Two feet lower 
down a similar interment was discovered, and at the bottom, 
just below the natural surface, was found the primary 
deposit, in a small ov^ cist covered with a flat stone, and 
near it a rude clay urn which was unfortunately broken. 

No. 2. This tumulus was 8 feet high, 163 in circum- 
ference, formed of earth and loose stones, and contained the 
primary interment of burnt bones in a small cist, 16 inches 
in length, 1 foot wide, and 1 foot deep. The cavity was 
nearly filled with burnt bones, and covered with a flat stone; 
in it were found four amber beads in excellent preservation, 
and a fifth somewhat in the form of a heart, which broke 
in pieces on being handled. Fart of a bronze spear or arrow- 
head was also found, much corroded, and a ring of the same 

* Sm Tol. ii. Bomut JEn, p. 42. 
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metal. The appearance of decayed wood on the blade, 
seemed to indicate that it had been enclosed in a sheath. 
Not far from the cist was found a small oval cup of pottery, 
4 inches long, 3 wide, and 2h deep in the interior, the 
outside embossed with a number of projecting knobs ; this 
little urn is similar to one given in Sir R. Colt Hoare's Ancient 
Wilts. The amber beads were of fine rich red, or ruby 
colour, highly polished, and transparent when held up to 
the light ; a small blue opaque glass bead was found with 
them, perforated ; only one of the amber beads had a hole 
made through it; the others were bored on one side, probably 
for the admission of a pin. The cist was covered by a mass 
of rude stones to the height of 3^ feet, heaped over with 
earth taken from the vicinity of the barrow. 

No. 3. This barrow consisted of a pile of loose stones, 
with only sufficient earth to cover the surface ; it measured 
12 feet in height, 164 in circumference ; some of the loose 
fragments weighed from 150 to 200 lbs. The cist, formed 
of loose stones, was 2^ feet in length by 2 in width, and was 
covered with a large fiat grey stone of a material not found 
in the neighbourhood. It contained a quantity of burnt 
bones, but no beads or bronze implements. An urn was 
found reversed, as is usual, and it was so much decomposed 
by the moisture, that its form could not well be ascertained. 
Within ^ foot of the summit was found a deposit of burnt 
bones, deposited in a small cavity covered with a fiat stone. 

No 4. This barrow measured 7 feet high, 181 in circum- 
ference. It was formed of earth to a depth of 3 feet ; 
beneath this appeared a pile of loose stones to the bottom. 
A quantity of burnt bones was found here, in the same kind 
of cist as in No. 3, and a brazen (or bronze) spear-head 
or dirk blade. When perfect it was probably 5 inches long 
and 1 inch broad, retaining near one extremity three bronze 
rivets which had fixed it to the handle ; on the blade was 
the appearance of decayed wood, as if the sheath had rotted 
away. 

No. 5. This barrow measured 6 feet in height, 155 feet 
in circumference, formed of earth. No interment discovered. 
No. 6. Eight feet and a half high, 180 feet in circum- 
ference, 5-J feet of earth irom the summit, 3 of small stones. 
At the bottom lay a considerable quantity of burnt bones 
and charcoal in a cist, which also contained a large urn, 

VOt, XTI. » 
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dotted over by some blunt instrument, when the clay was 
soft ; this was unfortunately broken. 

No. 7. Seven feet high, 163 feet in circumference, formed 
of about 3 feet of earth from the summit, and 4 feet of 
loose stones ; burnt bones and charcoal in the centre, with 
part of a brazen (or bronze) blade much coiToded. 

No. 8. Six feet high, 150 feet in circumference, formed of 
earth ; a small quantity of burnt bones lay at the bottom, 
but no urn. 

There was a ninth barrow in this line, but stated to have 
been removed, in order to supply materials for a wall in the 
vicinity. 

The range is still called " Priddy Nine Barrows." They 
stand out boldly on the ridge of the hill as you look towards 
Wells on the road thither from East and West Harptree. I 
visited them July 12, 1858, but the operations of agriculture 
are fast encroaching on all this tract of country, and ■will 
soon eradicate these memorials of ancient occupation ; we 
cannot feel too thankful to Mr. Skinner for having undertaken 
their investigation at the time he did, and for having recorded 
his researches so carefully. A tract of land not far distant 
has been taken for improved cultivation, and a Model Farm 
commenced. 

Within a quarter of a mile south of this line, is another 
range of seven barrrows ; the smallest of these was opened 
by Mr. Skinner, who found a quantity of charcoal and a few 
scattered ashes ; it had probably been opened before. 

Near them are some circular banks,* called by the peasants 
"The Castles;" the diameters of which are each 500 feet, 
the mound is low, and they have no external ditch. Tbey 
are a quarter of a mile from the barrows opened, and about 
250 feet distant from each other. 

Nothing can surpass the wild desolation of this tract, 
which contrasts vividly with the rich valleys on each side of 
it ; yet the soil appears fertile and produces good crops, 
and the interior of the hills is productive of minerals, some 
lead mines being in active operation. 

Mr. Skinner describes other barrows which he opened, half 
a mile to the south of Priddy Church, in the autumn of 1818, 
all of small dimensions : one of them measuring only 4 feet 

* SimUar oirdat exist in Walton Donn near CleTedon, for wliioli lee n note at thft 
end of thU memoir, communltaited bj Mr. Long irliilat it wm in the pre* s. 
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itL height, and about 50 feet id circumference ; and the other 
being 3 feet high, and also a Sat barrow, wider in circuit ; 
these two stood together. In the first he found pieces of 
charcoal and a small flint arrow-head, almost 2 feet from 
the summit ; and nearly the same depth below, some stones 
and burnt bones. . The interment seemed to hare been dis- 
turbed, and the banows previously examined. In the 
second of these no cist was found as indicative of burial, 
although three openings were made. 

A group of barrows, standing in a line to the north-east 
of Priddy Church, commonly called " Ashen Lane Barrows," 
about half a mile distant from the church, was next 
examined. 

No. 1. The workmen dug to the depth of 8 feet, and 
made a large excavation, but found nothing. This harrow 
was 7 feet high, and 80 feet in circumference. 

No. 2. About 7 feet high, and 60 feet iu circumference^ 
This barrow contained burnt bones and charcoid, at the 
depth of 6 feet, but no appearance of a cist or urn. 

Ko. 3. This barrow measured only 3 feet high, 37 paces 
in circumference. It contained a cist 15 inches deep and a 
foot long, nearly filled with charcoal and burnt bones, the 
latter much injured by being wet, the barrow being so low. 

No. 4. At the depth of 6 feet an oral cist was found, of 
larger dimensions than the former, containing burnt bones, 
also some thick fragments of an unbaked urn which may 
have been traces of a second deposit. 

No. 5. In this interment were found burnt hones, without 
any urn or cist. 

The ground was not opened between Nos. 4 and 5, but it 
appeared to be a place of interment. The whole group, as 
Mr. Skinner supposed, may have been a family burying- 
place. 

I will next proceed to notice Mr. Skinner's examination of 
a tumulus known as " Lime Kiln Barrow," rather more than 
a quarter of a mile north-west of Priddy Church, and so 
called from being near a hme-kiln. It measured 75 paces ia 
circumference, and 6 feet in depth. Immediately on removing 
the earth from the summit, a rude urn was discovered, 
16 inches in diameter, turned bottom upwards on a heap 
of ashes ; and on being exuniued a flat bronze arrow-head 
was found, veiy thin and sharp at the edge, with a rivet hole 
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at the extremity to fix it to the ahaft. The length was 
about 3 inches, the breadth 1-^ inch, the thickness not more 
than that of a shiUiag in any part. The edge was shai'p 
enough to mend a pen ; this, as Mr. Skinner observes, shows 
how different a mode they must have had in ancient times 
of tempering bronze, to that at present used, and accounts fi)r 
swords having been formed of this metal, as well as arrows 
and spear-heads. 

It is also worth noticing, Mr. Skinner here remarks, " how 
exactly the shape of this brass (bronze) arrow head was 
formed after that of similar objects made of fiint ; the metal 
was obtained, probably, by the Britons in an unwrought 
state, of foreign merchants, and fashioned after their own 
models." No primary interment was found in this barrow, 
which had evidently never been opened before. " I suppose," 
says Mr. Skinner, " we missed the centre, or did not dig deep 
enough." 

In an inclosed field, recently walled in, near this spot, 
were five other barrows, four of which were opened without 
any thing being found ; but Mr. Skinner observes, that the 
workmen employed by him did their work so badly, that 
they may have di^ed wide of the cists, as he was not at 
the time on the spot to direct them, and could not rectify 
this mistake except by working the ground all over again. 

Four Barrows half a mile to the N.W. of " Ashen Lane 
Barrows" were subsequently opened. 

No. 1, This contained an oval cist ot rough stones, 
covered with a fiat one, at the depth of 4 feet ; the cist was 
nearly a yard long, and contained burnt bones and charcoal 
in large quantities. 

No. 2. Burnt bones at a depth of 5 feet, no cist or urn, 
the ground very wet. 

No. 3. No cist and few ashes, but a quantity of char- 
coal. 

No. 4. Nothing found. Being a flat barrow, the centre 
was not properly ascertained. 

Half a mile to the N.W. of the last-mentioned barrow is 
another called " Green Barrow," from its surface being more 
verdant than the rest. In this was found, not exactly in 
the centre, but to the side of it, a quantity of burnt bones, 
heaped on a flat stone, without any appearance of a cist 
or urn ; among the ashes was discovered a brazen (or 
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broDze) spear-heaJ, the two nails whicli fastened it to the 
haft still remainiDg in the socket. Near it was found 
lying "an ivory' pin," upwards of i inches in length, rather 
hroken at the point, and of a green colour from having 
been deposited near the brass ; three holea were perforated 
in the head of this pin. A pin very much resembling this, 
but made of brass (bronze) was dug up by Sir R. C. Hoare's 
workmen from a barrow near Abury. The ivory, observes 
Mr. Skinner, seems to present a strong confirmation of the 
British commerce with Easteni merchants. 

Mr. Skinner states, that he was prevented from examining 
two other barrows by the rain, which began to foil veiy 
heavily. A labourer residing in Mendip informed him that 
twenty years ago, he and another while removing some 
stones from a high hillock, about a mile and a half to the 
north-west of Priddy, called Beacon Barrow, found nearly 
twenty brazen (bronze) weapons. These he sold to a farmer 
for two gallons of cyder. They were almost a foot in 
length and very heavy. Beacon Barrow stands on a high 
spot, commanding a view of the Welsh hills : and, as its 
name imports, it was probably used to convey signals by 
fire. 

At Charterhouse, within a quarter of a milo east of 
Beacon Barrow, are very interesting mmains of a Koman 
station, and a perfect amphitheatre. On visiting this (July 
12th, 1858), and on entering a farm-yard to ask the road, 
the first thing that caught my eye was the upper stone of 
an old quern. The farmer at once conducted me to the 
hollow I enquired for, and on the way thither told me that 
the quern had been dug up in the field beyond the amphi- 
theatre, and that a pot of coins had also been found there. 
I was delighted to find the amphitheatre so perfect. It is 
ploughed over and sown with hemp, but the form of it 
remains, and the entrances are quite distinct. In walking 
eastward from the amphitheatre, X discovered by the yellow 
colour of the fresh growing com, where the settlement had 
been, just as at Wroxeter you could trace the form of the 
city by the change in the colour of the growing crops, there 
being no depth of earth owing to old foundations. The 
farmer pointed out the site of another amphitheatre, about 

* FtMsibly farmed of the toatlt of MO ftorM, bera colled "iror;" bj Mr. SkinDer. 
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half a mile distant to the south, beyond the farm, in the 
direction of Cheddar Cliffs. Sir R. C. Hoare speaks of one, 
which he says " has been destroyed," but this is probably 
the one to which he alludes. I understand that in making 
a drain, two or three years since, the labourers came upon 
the old Roman road. This was mentioned to me incidentally, 
and it was described as in very perfect condition.' 

From the examination of these barrows, Mr. Skinner 
observes that cremation appears to have been general 
among the inhabitants of Mendip, for, as be remarks, he had 
discoTcred in that district no single instance to the contrary. 
On this he proposes the following questions : — 

1, — Was not the custom of burning the dead observed 
by a race distinct from those who buried the body 
entire ? 

3. — Were not the vaulted barrows, when the body was 
interred entire, generally speaking, of more ancient con- 
struction than the raised tumulus ? 

3. — What distinction is to be made between the Lowes of 
Cheshire and Derbyshire, and some of the northern counties, 
and the barrows of the southern and western ? 

4. — Bid the original inhabitants of Britain before the 
Belgic invasion bury or burn the bodies? 

In answer to the first question I am disposed to think 
that burning the dead was practised by a race distinct from 
those who buried the body entire. The description which 
Tacitus has given lis of ^e Jews, and their feeUngs and 
customs with regard to the dead, seems to throw light upon 
this enquiry. His words are these, — " Animasque prrelio 
aut suppliciis peremptorum, atemas putant. Hinc generandi 
amor, et moriendi contemptus. Corpora condere, quam 
cremare, e more .^Igyptio ; eademque cura, et de inferois 
persuasio ; coelestium contra." We remark that he mentions 
the burial of the dead as a national pectdiariti/, and the 
manner in which it is mentioned, seems to imply that 
it was coupled with their belief in the immortality of the 
BouL — He says, "e more .^gyptio," they did it after the 

■ Sep. 2S, ISSS. I hiTD bad another entira]/, but that the Titit ofSir Biabsrd 

oppottuDttjof vuitmgCh>rt«riiouia,and Hoare oiaud him to dsiiit and leave it 

Sad that the second amphitheatre, laid as it now i*. The eatranoee are not here 

to have been destrojod, woa onlj par- traceable ai in the other, but in aiae it 

tiklly filled np. The &nnar told me ii much (hs same. The farmera saem 

that bia father contvmplated filling it uoir to place mora value on tiieaa relioa. 
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manner of the Egyptians, with whom they had a similar 
belief in rewards and punishments hereafter. This I 
conceive to be the real meaning of " de infernia persuasio." 
The soul was weighed in the balance and rewarded or rejected 
according to its acts, as we see represented in paintings on 
Egyptian tombs and mummy cases or coffins ; but while they 
coincided with the Egyptians in this belief, they differed 
from them in their belief in a multitude of divinities. 
There seems good reason to suppose that a belief in the 
doctrine of a resurrection was originally prevalent in Egypt, 
and that it waa held that after a cycle of years the body 
should be reanimated, hence the care to embalm it, and con- 
struct the sepulchre which should endure the needful time. 
Hence the sumptuous tombs of the kings and queens, and 
the pyramids. This is corroborated by the story of the 
phoenix believed by the Egyptians, which is mentioned by 
St. Clement in his epistle, as an emblem of the resurrection. 
If we tuni from profane to sacred writings, we find that the 
patriarch Job, who dwelt in Arabia, believed in the doctrine 
of the resurrection. We find Abraham covenanting with 
the children of Heth for the possession of a burying-place, 
and completing a purchase which was afterwards the buiial- 
place of his family. 

But the burial of the human body appears everywhere to 
have accorded with the simplest and purest feelings of 
mankind, if it had not its origin in some primseval tradition 
of the hope of a reunion of soul and body. 

The memorable words of Cyrus respecting the disposal of 
his body after death, seem almost to imply something of the 
kind. " To 8' ifioi/ aujUL, 03 ■naibK, oror TtXeirr^irw, ^^re kv XP"""*? 
fl^re. i^rfTf iv hpyipw, /i^tc ^i- oXXw fiiiSeiii, AXXo rJj yij «s rixtora 
diro'Jorc H yhp toOtov ixaKapt^Ttpou roG yij fi.L)(6TJvai, f) ttiWo piv rh 
KaX.h ■nitrra bi T&ya$h <t>v(t rt xal Tpiipfi." Xenopll. Cyri Inst. H. 
It appears to me that the last sentence, which refers to 
the earth re-producing all that is good and beautiful, almost 
breathes a hope which he dared not express. Cicero con- 
sidered burial to have been the most ancient mode of 
disposing of the body. " Mihi quidem antiquissimum sepul- 
turse genus id videtur fuisse, quo apud Xenophontem Cyrus 
utitur." Plutarch has recorded in his life of Numa, that the 
Roman lawgiver waa buried in a stone coffin, and his laws in 
another. From the Septuagint version of the Holy Scrip- 
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tures, we learn that when Joshua was buried, the etone 
knives with which he had circumcised the Israehtes were 
interred with him. Here we have an early intimation of the 
burial of weapons, or articles of note or value, with the 
deceased. Kal tda'^av airov tTpos Toh opiois Tofi xX-^pov aiirov iv 
&aiipaa-apax ^v tu 3pti Tiji E^polfi diri Bo^pa tov opovs tov PoXoii' 
ixfi ^flTiKav liST airrou tts t6 ftw^pa (h o iOa^tai avrbp ^k« tos 
y.a)(p.ipai Ta^ iKTplvas, iv 0!? irfpiirefif Toiisvloiii'lfrpaiik iitrakyAXois, 
oTf i^yay(v airrow ii Alyvirrov, Kofli ffvuerafti' airois H-vpios' not 
iKfi fia-'w iais TTJi tr^fi.€pop ^fiipaS' Josliua xxiv. 30. 

This latter portion of the verse, though not in the Hebrew, 
is nevertheless good as a tradition of what had been done, 
since we may regard the Septuagint as a paraphrase rather 
than an exact translation of the Hebrew original. 

May we not venture then to reply, in answer to the first 
question suggested by Mr. Skinner, "" Was the custom of 
burning the dead observed by a race distinct from those who 
buried the body entire 1 " that those nations which retained 
any tradition amongst them of a restoration and reanimation 
of the human frame, would doubtless continue to bury their 
dead, but when such an idea became extinct, and the human 
family became numerous on the face of the earth, and when 
cities became populous, — when war and pillage often led to 
the desecration of the sepulchre, — then, as we find in thecase of 
the Greeks and Romans, cremation succeeded to inhumation, 
until such times as Christianity produced another change, 
and brought back the ancient custom of burial without 
burning. This leads to the attempt to answer the second 
question, " Were not vaulted barrows where the body was 
interred entire, of more ancient constniction than the raised 
tumulus ? " 

Whoever examines that very interesting chambered tumu- 
lus still preserved entire at Wellow, in Somersetshire, and 
remarks that no iron tool has apparently been used in its 
construction, but that the stones are simply split and placed 
in their position, and similarly with respect to that at Uley- 
bury, in Gloucestershire, may, I think, be inclined to consider 
these as anterior to the barrows in which bronze weapons are 
found, implying a certain knowledge of metals not perceptible 
in these chambered tumuli.^ 
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I am not prepared to enter into the third question, 
respecting the Lowes of Cheshire and Derbyshire, not having 
had opportunity of examining any of them ; but in relation 
to the fourth question proposed by Mr. Skinner, I would, 
with all diffidence, suggest that we may attribute the 
chambered tumuli to the race inhabiting our country pre- 
vious to the coming of the Betgse. The barrows in Mendip, 
examined by Mr. Skinner, may probably be assigned 
to the Belgic tribe. They are certainly older than the 
Roman times, as is noticed by Sir K. Colt HoM-e, in the 
construction of the Eoman road at Lower Pertwood Farm, 
Wilts, where the road is carried round outside the barrow.* 
They have no characteristics of Saxon burials, and they seem 
moat properly to occupy the interval between the extinction 
of the aboriginal race, among whom the practice of burial 
was observed, and the time of the Roman invasion and 
subsequent occupation of this country. 

' Hoara'a Aneiuit Wilb, toL ii p. S9. 



Mr. W. LoKQ, author of the valuable memoir on Stanton Drew in this 
Journal, has communicated a Dote on earthworkB on the hills between 
Bristol nnd Cleredon, wliich deserve careful eiamiDation. Upon the brow 
of Walton Down may bo seen a circular enclosure, diam. about 130 paces, 
surrounded by a Tallnm aud ditch, and approached on the north-east b; a 
winding way, 12 to 15 paces in width. The entrance to the approach ia 
flanked by defences, and the circle would appear to have been a loeut 
cotueeratus. At the end of the Down are about fifteen hut circles, of 
which three were opened by Mr. Long. Under the thick turf and £oe 
mould, about a foot deep, lay some stones, and underneath them fragments 
of coarse black pottery, burnt earth, burnt bones, two crystals, and a stone 
spear-heod, as supposed. The mould seemed aatnrated with animal matter, 
and the ground hollow. At about 4^ feet deep, two thigh bones and 
other human remains were found ; the body had been drawn up, the 
BiEe of the cist not allowing it to lie at full length. The skull lay at the 
side ; it seemed of a savage type, the cheek-bones high, the mouth 
projecting. The earth beneath was dark and unctuous, and about two feet 
below was a second deposit of bones, broken pottery, and burnt earth. The 
cavity was about six feet deep. A singular round cake of clay was thrown 
out in this excaratian. The width of this hut-circle was about 5 feet. The 
skeleton was pronounced to be that of a female. 
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NOTICE OF THREE SILVER CDP8, PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY AT ZURICH, PRESENTED BT BISHOP JEWEL AND 
OTHER ENGLISH BISHOPS, IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 
TO THEIR FRIENDS OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THAT 
CITY. 



Uu ArohuDloglal Initltuts. 

Ih the library of the city of Zurich there exist, among 
various objects of ancient plate and other valuable relics, 
three silver beakerB, ^vhich are of interest as associated with 
the history of the early times of the Reformed Church in 
England, and the friendly refuge found in Ziiricb by the 
English Protestants who were expatriated during the time 
of Queen Mary. The extensive collection of correspondence 
and papers which throw light on the period of the Eeforma' 
tion, preserved in that library, extending to not less than 
100 volumes, is well known to all who take an interest in 
the history of the period ; and a considerable number of 
letters, still to he found at Zurich, from learned Englishmen 
and eminent members of the Protestant church in England 
in the sixteenth century, have been published by the Parker 
Society. The existence, however, of the silver cups, inscribed 
with the names of three of the earHest Protestant bishops, 
John Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, Robert Horn, bishop of 
Winchester, and John Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, appears 
to have been scarcely known to the English visitor of 
Zurich. The following brief notice, it is hoped, may not be 
unacceptable to the Archseological Institute. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it was a 
common custom in Switzerland among persons associated, 
either by their station in society or by friendship, to establish 
a place of social and convivial meeting, cfJled a " Trink- 
stube," or drinking-room. For such purpose they selected 
in some house in the town a suitable chamber, where they 
might assemble in the evening or on such occasions as suited 
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their pleasure, ia order to pass the time in drinking or in 
play. In such chamber were provided the requisite furni- 
ture and appliances for their recreation ; and an attendant 
was engaged, called the " Stubenknecht," who resided there. 
The members of such convivial associations, or, as they would 
now bo termed, clubs, subscribed a small contribution for the 
supply of firing for heating the apartment ; they made 
appointment of some member of the society as a steward or 
director, styled " Stubenmeister," whose duty it was to take 
care of the wine, the fuel, the objects used in play, and so 
forth. 

All corporate bodies or gilds in the city, as well as the 
association of marksmen who exercised themselves in 
shooting with the crossbow, and also other private societies, 
had their Trinkstube or club-room. The dignitaries of the 
Collegiate Church of Zurich were originally associated in the 
club of the nobles, because they ranked on an equaHty with 
that class, and for the most part these dignitaiies were of 
noble descent. At a later period, however, they found 
themselves obliged to establish a distinct association or club 
of their own body. On a certain occasion when the canons 
presented themselves to take part as usual in the customary 
festivities of the club of the nobles, their table appeared 
unprovided, and the attendant, on their asking the cause of 
such neglect, replied very discourteously that he had received 
from his masters no direction to take care of them, and that 
they might go to the Jews, if they pleased, and find enter- 
tainment with them. Thia occurrence took place, as 
Bullinger supposed, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It may here be observed that the Jews appear to 
have been established at Zurich at an early period, and to 
have sufiered grievous persecution on various occasions. 
Mention of the Jews occurs in the municipal ordinances of 
the thirteenth century ; and after repeated insult and oppres- 
sion, they were totally expelled in 1436. 

The precise date of the institution of the Trinkstube or 
club of the canons at Zurich has not been ascertained. In 
the year 1245 the Ban was proclaimed by Pope Innocent IV. 
against the Emperor Frederic II,, and the interdict 
extended to the city of Zurich, which took part zealously 
with the Emperor. In consequence therefore of the refusal 
of the canons of the Collegiate Church in that city, and also 
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of the other clei^, to administer the diTine offices to the 
citizens, they were expelled from Ziirich, and ■were only 
permitted to return after the interdict had been withdrawn. 
The conyiyial association or club established by the digni- 
taries of the city, doubtless about the time of their return in 
1249, had its place of assembly in the conventual buildings 
connected with the church, where the members of the choir 
originally had their common place of abode.' The acsom- 
modations appropriated for the social meetings in question 
consisted of an apartment which might be heated when\_ 
necessary by means of a stove ; and in an open chamber to 
be used in summer. We leani from a passage in the manu- 
script Passionale, written in the year 1452 by the Provost 
Hemmerlin, that about that time several secular persons 
were expelled from the society. It appears also that, owing 
to the disturbance caused by the canons and chaplains in 
drinking and in noisy disports, not only the services in the 
adjoining church were occasionally interrupted, but fre- 
quently through such unseemly assemblies the requisite 
number of persons could not be brought together to officiate 
in the sacred functions. 

The association of the Trinkstube of the Canons at Ziirich 
continued subsequently to the Breformation in Switzerland, 
but it had at that period assumed a more dignified character. 
The appliances of gambling, the dice-box, the chessboard and 
tables, had disappeared. Instead of the carousing brethren 
of the former establishment, the professors of Zurich and the 
preachers composed the assembly ; and after the labours of 
the day, they there found refreshment in social intercourse 
and moderate refections. The society had, moreover, assumed 
a more extended character, since, together with the members 
of the collegiate church, the other clergy of Zurich, and also 
the professors and physicians were admitted. Into this 
association, which at a subsequent time received the designa- 
tion of the Learned Society (Gelehrte Gesellschaft), foreign 
Literati were also introduced, and entertainments were given 
to their honour. The only expense permitted in this society 
consisted in the ^quisition of drinking vessels of silver. In 
the year 1548 it was determined that each canon should give 

' See a detailed acoount trilh viavi of 1853 and In that of ISfil, and to trbioh 

thMe buUdmga in tha N«i^ahrablat(, wa are tiid«bt«(t for macij partloulari 
liiQBd \>j the Publio Library at Ziliich in above niated. 
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to the association a piece of plate of that description ; and 
that, of the other members, every two individuals should 
jointly present a similar offering. Every associate newly 
elected, and each member on his becoming advanced to any 
public function, were required to provide a cup of a certain 
value. In the year 1653 the number of such drinking 
vessels belonging to the society amounted to as manyaa 142, 
but in 1656, a third part of these silver cups, those espe- 
cially which were of greatest value and of most artistic cha- 
racter in their workmanship, were melted down, the Society 
of the Canons being compelled, in common with all other 
associations and gilds, to pay a certain sum for the outfit and 
expenses occasioned by the war with the Catholic Cantons. 
In a short time, however, the plate thus unfortunately 
destroyed was replaced, and the valuable possessions of the 
society, of such description, were considerably augmented. 
The contribution imposed by the French upon the city of 
Zurich in 1798 made an end of all such display. The 
whole of the silver vessels were sold, with the exception 
only of twelve cups or beakers, and these were ultimately 
presented by the Learned Society, on ita dissolution in 
the year 1830, to the Library of the city of Zurich. 

Of the silver beakers now preserved in the library, the 
three which had been presented by English bishops have 
been regarded as possessing considerable historical interest. 
On the accession of Queen Mary to the throne of England 
in the year 1553, she proceeded with much severity against 
those who had favoured the Reformation, and of these, 
upwards of a thousand persons, according to Bishop Burnet, 
sought refuge among the Protestant churches on the conti- 
nent. Many of them settled at Zurich, where they were 
entertained, as he informs us, both by the magistrates and 
ministers, by BuUinger, Gualter, Simler, Lavater, Gessner, 
and all the rest of that body, with a degree of consideration 
and affection that led these refugees to make, to the end of 
their lives, the greatest acknowledgments in their power. 
After their return home, upon the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth in the year 1558, they maintained close correspondence 
with their late friendly hosts at Zurich ; and their letters, 
together with those of Bullinger, have long been regarded 
among the principal objects of interest in the archives of 
that city. 
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Not merely, howeyer, by their letters, but in a more 
substantial manner, did the £aglish Protestants ^rho had 
thus found refuge and hospitality make demoustrations of 
their grateful feelings towards their friends at Zurich. They 
received with hearty welcome seyeral persons from that 
place who on various occasions visited England ; and they 
sent money and presents from time to time, as frequently 
appears in the Zurich Letters published by the Parker 
Society, evincing how solicitous they were to offer any 
acknowledgment in their power to those friends who had 
rendered them services in their troubles. During the 
residence of the English refugees in Ziirich, several persons 
who were subsequently promoted by Queen Elizabeth to the 
episcopal dignity had been invited to frequent the club or 
Association of the Canons, and had there passed pleasant 
hours of friendly intercourse among those with whom they 
were united in the sympathy of their common faith. Of 
three of these English Protestants, as already mentioned, 
namely. Bishop Jewel, Bishop Horn, and Bishop Partdmrst, 
a memorial is still to be found in the tokens of their grateful 
acknowledgment to which these notices relate. Of the 
present thus tendered, as their slender means at that period 
permitted, traces occur in the letters to which allusion has 
already been made. The three bishops appear to have 
transmitted, in the year 1562, to the Society of the Canons' 
Club the modest sum of about fifty shillings, in English 
money, destined for the purchase of a driokiug-cup or 
beaker. On December 13, 1563, Bishop Horn, writing 
from Winchester to his friend Bullinger at Zurich, makes the 
following allusion to the present in question : " And when 
you daily refresh your remembrance of me in that silver 
cup, I take it thus, that as nothing can be more gratifying to 
me than your kindness and esteem, so it is a source of 
exceeding pleasure to me to be in your frequent recollection, 
and to be, as it were, constantly before your eyes. But 
since a cup of so moderate a price must be very small, 
I have sent you fourteen crowns more, together with my 
coat-of-arm?, as you desire, that you may get a cup made 
that is larger and more suitable for a large party."' Several 
other passages occur in the correspondence of the English 
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Reformers, preseired at Zurich, in which mention is made of 
sums of money and other presents transmitted to that city, 
as also of their desire to be retained in the friendly remem- 
brance of the members of the " Hypocauslum," or Trinks- 
tube, the social society in -which they had found so cordial a 
welcome, 

I endose a drawing of the silver beaker presented by the 
Bishop of Winchester in 1564, (See woodcut.) It measures 
8^ inches in height, and about 5 inches in diameter at the 
mouth, which is parcel-gilt, as are also a band near the foot 
and the pomegranates, with leaves of elegant workman- 
ship, upon which the beaker stands. Near the mouth is 
the following inscription : d. boberti hoeni episcopi tis- 
T01TIBNSI3 Sbnion. 1564. On an enameled roundel within 
the cup appear the arms of Bishop Horn, to which allusion 
is made in his letter cited above. The escutcheon displays 
the coat of the see of Winchester, gules, a drawn sword and 
two keys in saltiro, impaling the coat of Horn, or, a cross 
flory between four griffins' heads erased sable, on a chief of 
the second three hunters' horns argent.^ The field of this 
roundel is enameled light green over foliated diapered work 
chased upon the metal. There are to be seen on the under- 
side the plate marks, the letter z, commonly used until recent 
times by the goldsmiths of Zurich, and a little escutcheon 
charged with a stag, the personal mark of the artificer by 
whom the cup was made. Of the other two beakers pre- 
served at the public library one, standing hkewise upon 
three golden pomegranates, is inscribed jOAim i paeehtbsti 
XPiacoPi NORDoviCENSis HENiON. 1563, and within the cup 
there is an enameled roundel, displaying the arms of Bishop 
Farkhurst, gtdea, a cross argent between four stags trippant, 
or.* On the under side of the foot the following inscription 
is to be seen, upon a circular scroll ; qt^estorib' hviiDE. 
zviNaLlo ET HBNR. B7LLINGBR0. Theso Were probably the 
directors or stewards at the period. Huldred Zuinglius^ 
it should be observed, was the son of the distinguished 

^ In Cktw&n'i BUliapa of Winoheatar over edition, a different coat oooure,-~- 

t1i9 oiDiB of Bishop Home are thus fpven: 8a^, three bvgls home etriiiKed and 

Or, a an»B &iaj gxda batwMD four grif- garnished Argtnt. See the Blazon of 

fins' heads enaed Atwrt, on a chief »ibU Episcopao;, t^ the Rev. W. B. Bedford, 

Uueebngle horns Btringed of the Brat, p. 108. 

On the seal of this Biahop, and in tbo * Thia coat doea not agree precisely 

plats in Abp. Parkai^e Aotiquitiea, Han- with that aasigned to Biahop FarkburBi. 
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Reformer of that name. The other cup is of like form, but 
of rather simpler fashion, the foot being plain, without the 
pomegranates : it was the gift of Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and is inscribed, B. d. d. joannis ivelli bpiscopi sarisbe- 
BIENSI3 HENioN. It bears no armorial escutcheon. The 
three cupa were made at Ziirieh, each bearing the goldsmiths' 
mark used there ; the two enameled roundels are of silver, 
with enamel partly opaque, partly translucent ; the design 
of the heraldry in each instance closely resembles that 
in fashion in England at the period, and the patterns were 
doubtless in each case sent over from England. 



BIibopofKorwicb, 
IGSl to lasv. 1190 to liTS. 

In noticing these pieces of plate, which possess a certain 
historical interest, another may claim mention, which has 
been preserved in the neighbourhood of Ziirieh. It is a 
covered silver cup, of elegant workmanship, presented by 
Queen Elizabeth to Bullinger in 1560, doubtless as a mark 
of her consideration of the kindness shown to the Protes- 
tants, who had been so hospitably received by that 
distinguished divine and the other ministers of the 
Reformed Church at Zurich. This cup was transmitted to 
him by Bishop Parkhurst : it measures, the cover included, 
about 10 inches in height, is parcel-gilt, and is engraved 
with the heraldic bearings of the Bullinger family, a mill- 
rind, the crest being a demi-man holding in each hand a 
pine-tree drawn up by the roots. This royal gift, which 
has been briefly noticed by Bullinger's biographers, and 

Compare the BIoeod of Bpiacopacy, by bucks trippant propor; on a chief O. 

the Rot. W. E. Bedford, p. 81. " John three erescsDta O.— Qranl by Dethiake 

Parkehiirrt, 1660 to 1BT6, Arm.— A. A.D. 16E9." 
croH engndled Broines between four 
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especially by Dr. Pestalozzi in his recent life of the Keformer, 
bears the following inscription, round the inner margin of 
the coyer : — " 

ANOLOBUM IXSILIDU TIOUBIKI ECCLE3IA FOTIT. 

SUB KAS.1JR SCEPTSIS, ID SANCTE AONOTIT ELISA, 

ET BDLLINOEBUM HOC DONATIT MUNERE POCLI. 1560. 

The present, thus offered by the Queen of England to the 
great reformer and dirine of Zurich, has been described also 
by Salomon Hess, in his Biographical Memorials of the 
Swiss Reformers, and by Orelli, in one of the Treatises on 
matters of local and literary interest, issued by certain 
learned Societies and Institutions at Zurich aa New Year'a 
gifts." 

I hope that these notices of relics in my native city, 
associated with the early times of the Reformed Church in 
England, may prove of interest to the Archaeological 
Institute, and that they may be received as a token of 
my sense of the honour conferred by the Society, in receiving 
me among their foreign correspondents. 



* Heorioh Bullinger; Leben nnd pUen beHlliaitor SchireiKsaher Bafor- 
uiBgemblte Sohiifteii, ftc, Ton Cwl matoren; Zurich, 1829; p. ITfl. Se« 
FeaUJoul Elberfald, 1S5S, Bt<x, p. bIbo Orelli's Kcount in the New Yeor'i 



Gift (Neujabrablatt) of the HtU&g«>eU> 
MbaA at Zurich for lliO. 



We would here acknowledge ntth Ratification tbe kindueas of tke Head 
Librarian of the Public Library at Zfiricli, Dr. Uorner, in allovriag cTcrr 
facilitj far the eiaminatiou of the intereBting relics of the Bngliui 
ReformerB there preieryed, as also for pennission to have drawings executed 
b; the faithful pencil of M. Grnter, from wliich the accompanying wood- 
cuts have been prepared. We have on former occasions experienced the 
obliging courtesy of Dr. Homer, in freely communicating the treMurea 
under hia charge, comprising many of high interest to the English 
antiquary. 
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COMMCNICATBD DT THE BET, W. H. GUHNBK, M.A. 

JonK Frouond, whoso Tery curious will wo hava now the pleasure of 

k^iDg before our readerB, through the kindness of the Reyerend the 
Warden of Winchester College, among the archivea of which it is 
preserved, was the founder of that beautiful Chantiy Chapel which stands 
ia the area of the College Cloisters, and is now used as a library. Of tho 
testator himself little is known. His nill shows hun to have been on 
eitensire landowner, and that some of his possessions had descended to 
him &om his ancestors, as it speaks of lands and tenements in Siiarsholt, 
Stokebridge, and Somboume, which had belonged to his gmndratfaer 
Richard Fromond. He was in the employment, and appears to hare won 
the confidence and favour of William of Wykeham, who in 1392 appointed 
him to the office of Bailiff of the Manor of Waltham, as appears by tho 
following instrument, recorded in the Register of that prelate. (Pars seounda 
fol. cclj. verso.) 

" Williaam, par la anffronce de Dien Evesque de Wyncastre, k toutz ses 
amys et bien voillantz et a toutz ses tenants frankes, et autres que cestea 
lettres verroat ou orrount, salutz en Dieu, Sochez nous avoir ordeignes et 
faitz nostre chere ct bien am£ John Fromond baillif de nostre Manoir et 
seignoris de Waltham ou toutea les mombres appertenantz i ycelles, d 
gardez et govemer nos terres, fiaes, hundredes, et fraunchises, et nos 
courtes tenir et pursuire, et chalanz toutea les droitures et fraunchises 
appertenantz a nostre Egglise de Wynoestre, et Zt Uanoir susdicte^ en toutz 
lieux, pour le temps quils plcst a nous. Bt pour ces prions a noz amya et 
bien voillantz, et oommandons a toutz noz tenauntes frankes et autres, qua 
a dit Johnes choses susdictes soiez entendantz, conseilUntz, et responantz, 
en due manere a tout ces que a dit office appert^ent. En tesmoignnnco 
do quelle choso nous hiy avons faite faire cettea noz lettres, seallez de 
nostre seal. Don k nostre chastell de Famham ie ij*" jour do Janver I'an 
du regoe nostre seigneur Ie Hoy Richard II''" zv, et do nostre cons' iiv." 

He is generally reputed to have been afterwards Steward to William of 
Wykeham, but I am unable to find any authority for this assertion. He 
was, however. Steward to the College, and seems to have attended to its 
affairs with great zeal and fidelity, doubtless from feelings of gratitude and 
reverence for its great founder, his own early fiiend. This feeling was 
proved by the liberal benefaction which he bestowed on the college, and 
which is in part continued to this day, since it is to him that the sizteen 
chorlsterB, mtuntoined in the College, are indebted for their clothing. The 
chantry is of course suppreesed, as is also that which he founded in tba 
parish church of his village of Sparsholt, situate about three miles north' 
west of Winchester. There can be little doubt that the altar of St. 
Catherine, to which ha attached his cbapliun, was placed at the east end 
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of tbe Bouth ^le of that cliurch, ftnd tliat tbe aisle itaelf was the work of 
Fromond. If bo, his liberality there has not been wboU; loBt. 

Tbe ohapel founded by Fromondwithia the enclosure of the cloisters of the 
College at Winchester haa been bo fuU; described bj others, that it would 
be euperfiuouB to apeak of it here. But it majnot be uninteresting to 
describe somewhat in detail the particulars of hisfoundation; which oiBijbelp 
to illustrate some curious features ia the habits and religious notions of our 
forefatbera. It will be observed that in his will, dated 1420, tbe year of bis 
death, Fromond boqueathed to the Warden and ScboUrs of Winchester 
College certain rents and tenements in the city and soke of Winchester, 
for tbe purchase of clothes for their choristers, and a moiety of his Manor of 
Aldyngtou (now written AUiogton), after the death of bis wife Uatilda, for 
the purpose of celebrating his anniTersary every year within the College; 
and for paying those who should be present at the mass on tliat day 
a certain sum of money, according to their rank in tbe College ; 
also for providing a pittance in the ball ; and for the further purpose of 
sustaining a chaplain to celebrate mass in the place where the bodies of 
himself and bis wife should bo buried. This chaplain was also to take bis 
part in tbe ordinary services of the College Chapel. Such are the pro* 
visions of the will, so far as concerns the benefaction to Winchester College, ' 
which alone it is proposed to notice. They appear not to have been 
carried out until 1446, in which year, his wife being then dead, a deed was 
executed by Robert Thurbern, Warden, and the Fellows and Scholars of 
Winchester College, in which, after referring to the will of John Fromond, 
ftnd acknowledging his long and faithful services as Steward of the College, 
it was stipulated for them, and their successors for ever, that they would 
find a chaplain, for the purposes contemplated by the testator, in the chapel 
within the cloisters of their College, where himself and his wife Uatilda bad 
been buried. Thisis an important fact in the history of this beautiful cbapel, 
inasmuch as it enables us to fix more accurately the date of its uonatruction. 
It is not mentioned, although its construction seems tohare been contemplated 
in Fromond's will. We shall perhaps not be wrong, then, in attributing the 
actual building of it to his wifo Matilda, or to her and her co-executors, who 
were empowered by the will to dispose of the reeidue of tbe personal estate 
in works of charity to the praise and honor of Qod, for tbe health of his 
own soul, that of his wife, their parents, ancestors, benefactors, and 
of all the faithful departed, aa tbey would answer for it in tbe day 
of judgment. It is stated in the deed of 1446 that this chapel had 
been sumptuously constructed out of the proceeds of the estates of John 
Fromond. This may have been accomplished after tbe death of bis wife, 
us the moiety of the manor was granted to the College only in reversion 
after her death. It seems most likely perhaps that the chapel itself was 
erected after her death, under the directions of the Warden, Robert Thorbem, 
over the ground, which contained the bodies of Fromond and his wife. All 
indications of the exact spot of their place of sepulture have long dis- 
appeared in tbe complete destruction of every thing that vrould mark tho 
building as a chapel. But there is a stone over the entrance door in the 
interior, oblmding in a strange manner upon the central lights of the wost 
window, which has much resemblance to the front of a tomb, and is, lo 
all appearance, out of place in its present position. This stone may have 
been a part of the tomb of tbe founder of the chapel. It is sufficiently 
curious lo justify an attempt to describe it, though words, without a 
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represeutatioD, irill Dot convey & cleftr idea of it. The slab ia divided ioto 
fonr quatrefoiled compartments, each 1 foot 4 in. aquare, the length 
of the Btone being about 6 feet. In the firit compartment on the left, 
looking toirarda the stone, is a grotesque figure, resembling a lion irith a 
human head croimed ; and a hand, passed round the neck and over the 
back, is suspended a shield heariug the arms of Fromond, axun, » 
chevron or, between three flours dejys argent. In the second is a heart 
ensigned with a mitre encircled by a wreath of roses. In the third is a 
win^d monster, half eagle, liaif lion ; it is represented as having the tail 
apparently of a dragon in its beak, and trampling on the body, while one 
of the hind feet is being bitten by the monster. In the fourth is a grotesque 
figure, a wodewose possibly, half man, half beast, the upper half clothed 
in a shaggy garment, and with a singular cap on the head. It is blowiog 
a trumpet, which is held in the right hand, while the left hand carries an 
axe uplifted over the back, and the arms of Fromond on a square-shaped 
ehield hang at the side. 

The chaplain was to receive ten marcs a year, and it was provided that 
he should not reside within the College, but in some honest place. For 
this stipend he was to say mass three times a week at least, in the said 
' chapel, and besides that to take a part on ail Sundays and Holydays in 
chanting and singing psalms, and in all masses, proceBsions, and canonical 
hours (matins in the winter except«d], in like manner as the other chaplains 
in surplice and habit like them, but of his own providing {de propriis), 
in the choir of the College chapel ; for which purpose be was to have a 
stall asugned to him. Besides the support of this chaplain, the College 
further agreed to give out of the procenls of the manor and tenements to 
each of the choristers of the College, sixteen in number, on the Feast of 
the Nativity, every year, three yards of brood-cloth, of seven quarters 
wide, or six and a half at the least, of a dark colour, different From that 
worn by the soholars. 

Uoreover, it was agreed that on the 20th day of November, In each 
year, or, if any impediment should occur on that day, then on tbe earliest 
possible day a^er it, the obit or anniversary of the deaths of John and 
Matilda Fromond should be solemnly kept in the choir of the chapel, in 
the manner and order fallawiag, viz. : That solemn funeral rites {exeqttie) 
should be celebrated the night before, and on the morrow commendations 
and the mass of requiem ; and that the Warden, if he were present and 
should celebrate mass, or if absent for any just and lawful reason, should 
receive 3i. id. ; each fellow and conduct chaplain 2t. ; the schoot- 
lOBSterlf. ; the hoatiarins 8<^. ; each chapel olerk 4(1. ; each scholar 2(1. ; 
«ach chorister Id.; and that a pittance should be provided in the common 
hall (tn eommuni in the indenture, per totam autam in the will) for the 
Warden, Fellows, Chaplains, SchoIsxB, and Choristers, on which 13t. id. 
Bhould be expended. If the rents of the manor and tenements should 
decrease and become insufficient for these purposes, then first the pittance 
was to be withdrawn, and next the distribution of money among the 
Warden and the others, neit the cloth of the choristers, and last of all the 
stipend of the chaplain. For the due performance of all these engage- 
ments the Warden and Fellows bound themselves in a penalty of 51., to be 
paid in equal portions to the Bishop of Winchoater, and the College of 
St. Mary of Winton in Oxford, in case of neglect or omission. 

Such were the obligations entered into by the Warden and College, to 
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carry out tlie objects of Froraond'a vill. Hia chaplain is supprogned ; but 
the beautiful lit^e chapel id frhich he officiated is in existence ; and, unce 
it can no longer be used im the purpose for wliich it was originailj 
destined, it has I}een converted into n librarj. The memory of its founder 
is still respected in the list of benefactors ; wliile the choristers, in their 
dork-hroiTti dresses, contimio to recall to our minds hia though tfulness and 
care for them. 

W. H. ClUNSEB. 



In Dei uonine. Amen. Ego, Johanaes Fromond de Spersholt prope 
Wynlon xiiii"" die Korembrii, Anno Domini Moccc. ix™', sane memorie, 
GOndo testamentum meum in huuo modum. In primis, lego animam meam 
Deo, beato Marie Uatri sue, et omuibus Sanctis ejus ; corpusque meum ad 
sepelicndnm in medio cimiterii CoUegii beate Marie prope Wyutou. 
Item, lego i". pro missis celebrandis et inter pauperes distribuendaa 
die sepulture mee ad orandum pro anima mea, et animabus omnium 
fideliuni defuDOtorum. Item, lego Abbati et Conventui de H^da c'., 
Priori et ConTentui Sancti Swichuni c*., Custodi, Sociis, et Scolaribus 
Collegii Beate Marie propo Wynton x. marcas. Priori et Frstribus Kalendar' 
Wyuton xiii*. iiii''., Capellanls et Clericis domus Sancte Crucis apud Spark- 
ford XX'., Capellnnis et Clericis Saucte Elizabeth e xiii'. iiii^., Abbatisie 
et Conventui Monialium Saucte Marie Wynton xiil'. iiii'., Abbatisse et 
ConTentui de Romesy xiii*. iiii'., od orandum pro anima mea. Item, logo 
iiii". ad distribuendum equaliter inter Fratrcs quatuor ordinum Wynton 
ooramoraoteB, ad orandum pro anima mea. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie 
de Spersholt i^, et Vicdrio ejusdem ecclesie ri*. Tiii'., et Clerico parochiaU 
ibidem xl^., et ad distribuendum inter pauperes tenentes meos ibidem xx*., 
ad orandum pro anima mea. Item, lego ecclesie de Mapulderham xi'., et 
ad distribuendum inter pauperes teneutes meos ibidem xx*., et Capellano 
ibidem paroohiali xl^., et Clerico ecclesie ibidem xii^., fabrice ecclesie de 
Petresfeld xiii*. iiii^., et Capellano paroohiali ibidem ii'., fabrice ecclesie 
de Eateryngton xiii*. iiii'., et ad distribuendum inter pauperes tenentos 
meos ibidem vi*.Tiii'., et Vioario ejusdem ecclesie ii'., et Clerico parochiali 
Ti^., ad orandum pro anima mea. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie de Waltham 
Ti*. riii^., et Capellano parochiali Ibidem ii*. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie 
parochiali de Derle xl'., et fabrice Capelle de Aldyngton xl'., Abbati et 
Conventui de Dureford xx*.. Priori et Conventui de Mottesfont xx',, 
fabrice ecclesie de Elyngge xx*., et Vicario ejusdem ecclesie xl''., ad oran- 
dum pro anima mea. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie de Depeden xl'., et ad 
distribuendum iuter pauperes tenentes moos ibidem xxvi*. viii^. Item, 
logo fabrice ecclesie de Lymington vi*. viii^., fabrice ecclesie de Milford Ti". 
viii^., et Vioario ejusdem ecclesie x!^., et ad distribuendum inter pauperes 
tenentes meos ejusdem parochie xiii*. iiii'. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie de 
Milton xl*., et Capellano ibidem ii*., et Cterico ejusdem parocbie xii^., et 
ad distribuendum inter pauperes tenentea meos ejusdem parochie xl*. Item, 
lego Priori et Conventui de Christi Ecclesia et Vicario ibidem vi*. viii^., et 
fabrice pontis ibidem o*. Item, lego fabrice ecclewe de Soppele xiii*. iiii^., 
et Vicario ibidem xl'., et Clerico parochiali ibidem xii'., et ad distribuendum 
inter pauperes tenentes meos ejusdem parochie xiii*. iiii^. Item, lego Vicano 
de Romesy et CapellaQO ibidem xiii* iiii^. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie de 
Hoghton vi'. vlii'., et ad distribnendum inter pauperes tenentes meos 
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ibidem vi'. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie de Long;estoke xW, et Johanni 
Uaaohalt Yicario ibidem li'. viii^. Item, lego fabrice ecclcaie de Stokbnig 
xiii*. iiii'., et CapellaQO parochial! ibidem xl'., et ad distribaendnm inter 
pauperes tenentes meoa ibidem x'., undo Clerico parochiali xii''. Item, lego 
fabrice ecolesie do Sombourae RegiB xiii*. iiii'., et Yicario ibidem ri*. viii'., 
et ad distribuenduEn inter Clericum parochie et pauperes tonentes meos 
ibidem xl'. Item, lego fabrice eccleeie de Stratfeldeay vi'. viii^., et ad 
distribuendum inter pauperes tenentes meos ejuadcm parocbie xiii*. iiii^. 
Item, lego fabrice ecclesie de Wortlij Mortifmer xl^. Item, lego fabrice 
ecclesie Sancti Bartbolomei de Ilyda xK, et Vicorlo ejusdem ecclesie ii*. 
Item, lego fabrice eccleeie de Croule ti*. viii'., et Capellano parocbiali 
ibidem ii'., et Clerico parocbiali ibidem ti^. Item, lego fabrice ^cleeie de 
Farle Chamberiayn ri*. viii''., et Rectori ibidem xl'^. Item, lego fabrice 
ecclesie do Ljtelton ii*. Item, lego duabui ceclcsiiB in Soka Wjnton ri*. 
viii^. Item lego Johanni Mark capellano vi*. Tiii''. Item, lego fabrice 
hoapitalis Sancti Johannis Baptists Wynton ti*. viii''. Item, lego ad dis- 
tribuendum inter ieproBOB beate Marie jfagdalene Wynton vi*. viii*. Item, 
lego prisonibus de Wolreaey xl^. Item, lego priaonibus in gaola domini 
Regis Wynton *I*. Item, lego SororibuB beate Marie Wjnton xl*. Item, 
Bororibus Spitute Sancti Sirithuni Wynton xH. Item, logo Ciutodi, Sociis, 
et Scol&ribus Collegii Sanete Mario propo Wynton et eornm aueoossoribus 
omnia tenementa mea et oranea redditus meos in civitate Wynton et in 
Sooa ejuadem civitatis, pro indumentiB cmcndia ad ohoristaa Collegii 
predict! in perpetuum. Item, mea voluntas est ut Custos, Socii, et Scolares 
Collegii predict! et eorum Euccessores habcant et teneant in perpetuum 
luedietatem manerii de Aldyngton cum Buis pertinentiis, quondam Johannis 
Wodelok, oum post mortem mcam et Matildis uxoris mee vacaverit, pro 
annirersario nostra annuatim in Collegio predicto tenendo ; ita quod quili- 
bet CapellanuB ejusdem Collegii, qui interfuerit exoquiis nostris, et 
celebraverit missam suam pro nobis die supradicto, recipiat ii'. per maniu 
Buraariorum ejuadem Collegii ; et quod idem Custoa, si miaaam aolempnem 
pro nobis eodem die celebrarerit, recipiat xl^. ; et quilibet clericus sive 
Boolaris ejusdem Collegii, qui interfuerit exequiia et missa predietis, 
recipiat ii'', St fiat pitancia eodem die in prandio per totam aulam 
ad valenoiam xiii*. iiii^. Et ulteriuB de exitibus medietatis manerii 
predioti iidem Custos, Socii, et Scolares et eorum auccesaores anno* 
atim infeniact unum Capellanum idoneum celebraotem pro animabns 
nostria, ubi corpora nostra quiescant, cui predicti Buraarii quotibet anno 
Bolrent, vel boItI facient, x. marcaa ; ot quod predictus Capdlanua yeaiat 
ad aerricinm et boras eauonicaB in ohoro Collegii predicti, ad legendnm et 
psallendum secundum quod predicti Custoa et Socii et eorum succesBores 
ei asaignarerint, si expediens eis videatur : et quod idem Capellanus 
sit remotiTDB, tociena quociens necesse fuerit, ad Toluntatem dictorum 
CustodiB et Soclorum et eorum sucoesBOrum. £t quod iidem Bursarii, qui 
pro tempore fuerint, da reeiduo exituum medietatis manerii predicti aolrent 
annuatim pro integra liberata dictorum Cboriatarum redditua et proficua 
tenementorum, tarn in Wyntonia quam in Soca predicta, [si?] ad plenam 
liberatam Bomel in annis [?] aufSeere nan potest ; ita quod quilibet Cnoriata 
capiat ad minua pro liberata sua tres virgas lati panni, et alterius ccdoria 
qnam scolares. Et Epiacopus Wyntonienals, qui pro tempore fuerit, is 
defeetu hujusmodi Capeltani allum idoneum Capellanum ad Cantariam 
predictam prescntare potest, si per mensem vacaverit. Item, meaTolnntas 
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cet quo<] pOBt mortem meam et Matildis uxoris niee, quoad omnia terras et 
tcnementa nostra que habemus in Spersbolt, Sonibourne, et Stokbrug, qne 
quondam fuenmt Ricardi Fromond avi mei predicti Jobannie, quod 
Johannes Esteiiey et heredes sni ea babeant et teneaot io perpetuum 
sub hac conditions, quod idem Jobannes Estenej et heredes sui inveniant 
unum Capcllnnum idoneum in Eccleaia Sancti Stepbani de Spersbolt cotidie 
celebrantem ad allare Ssncta Katerioe pro animabus uostris, predicti 
Jobannis Fromond ot Matildis uxoris mee, ao Stepbani Fromond, Ricardi, 
Alicie, Nicolai de Marisco, Matildis, Jobannis Fromond, Alicie, Nicbolai, 
Robert!, Willelmi, Johannts, Jobsnne, Ricardi atte Haugre, Alianore, 
Ricardi de Farnboll et Alicie, Ricardi, Roberli Harkhaunt, et omnium 
aliomm parentam et bcnefactorum nostroram, recipiendo annuatim pro 
Btipendio suo z. marcos de terris so tenemeatis que fuerunt Richardi Fromond 
in Spersbolt, Somboume, et Stokbrug. Et, deficiente bujusmodi Capellano, 
EpiscopuB 'WjDtonicDsis, qui pro tempore fuerit, alium idonenm Capellannm 
ad Cantariam predictam presentabit. Item, do et lego Uatildi uxori mee 
duos cipbos optimos et deauratos cum coopertoriis, duos ciphos stantes de 
argento meliores cum coopertoriis, nnam pixidem pro pulvere deauratam, et 
Ti. pecias planas argenti optimas cum uno coupertorio, ii. salaria de argento 
optima cum uno coopertorio, iij, olUs de argento, zxiiii". coclisria argentea 
optima, unum godet cnm coopertorio optimum, ad electionom ejusdem 
Matildb. Item, lego eidem Matildi unum note argento liemoisiatum et 
deanratum, optimum, cum coopertorio. Item, do et lego eidem Matildi 
omnia vasa mea erea, enea, et lingnia, ot omnes pannos meos laneos et 
lineos, integre ad cameram, pantriara, et aulam pertinentes. Item, lego 
eidem Matildi unum par restimentorum optimum cum Teteri colice, et unum 
par vestimentorum pro diebus ferinlibus cum tuallis, cruettis, superaltari, 
et oampaaa. Item, do et lego eidem Matildi omnes multones, matrices, 
agnOB, boves, vaccas, vitulos, equos carectarios, porcos meos, existentes pro 
husbondria apud Spersbolt et Mapulderham. Item, lego eidem Matildi 
totam partem meam concementem apparatui corporis et capitis ejusdem 
Matildis. Item, lego Jobanne sorori predicte Matildis, monialideR^mesy, 
«*., Igabello Esteny ii*., Margerie Kesewjk j. godet de argento cum 
coopertorio. Item, lego Waltero Panncefot vij. gobclettes, ita quod semper 
remaneant heredibus suis. Item, lego Priori Sancti Swithani Wynton et 
BUCcesBOribus suis unum cipbum cum coopertorio dean rato, cum sole ohacia- 
turn et ponciatum. Item, lego Abbati de Hyda et successoribua suis alium 
cipbum predicto cipbo consimilem ot ejuadom opens bene deauratum cum 
coopertorio. Item, lego Custodi CoUegii vocati Sejute Marie College of 
Wyiichestre et sucoessoribus suis unum cipbum cnm coopertorio, vocatum 
gobelet, bene deauratum. Item, lego Johanni Forest Domino Sancte 
Crucis et suocessoribns suis unum ewer deauratum, ij. crewcttjs, J. paxbred 
de argento. Item, lego Jobanni Estenj j. peciam argenti, Nicholao North 
clerico j. peciam argenti, Willolmo Cbaundler j. salare argenti, Thome 
Weston unum note argento ligatum cum cooperculo ad idem. Item, lego 
Waltero Sandes cbir j. ciphum argenteum cum cooperculo, ponciatum 
cum stellis in nubibus. Item, lego CoUegio beate Marie prope Wjnton j. 
antephonarium norum non ligatum, et unum caticom norum cum casula 
ad euudem. Item, lego Aiidree Rnssjngton z. li,, et unnm ciphum 
argenteum cum cooperculo. Item, lego Johanni Hampton unnm cipbum 
argenteum. Item, lego Johanni Halle de Burgate unum ciphum bonum, et 
alterum quasi noTum cum cooperculo, quorum parcelle deaurate. Item, 
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lego Johanui Harriea uDUm ciphum altcrnm cum coopcrcalo. qusai nomro, 
quorum p&rcelle ileaurate. Item, lego Johanne que fuit uxor Willelmi Ojraell 
unum ciphum alteram argenteum cum cooperculo, qaondam Thome WareDer. 
Item, de illis tei pcciia, Tocatls Turdenerres, [?] lego Willelmo B78tor de 
Bldon unara peciam argent! pUnam, Johanni Philip unam peciam argenti 
planam, Ricardo Lecford unam peclam argenti plaoam, Willelmo Escote 
unam peciam argenti planani, Johanni Hottesfont unam peclam argenti 

Eilanam, Johanni Kebbcll de Lokerle unam peciam argenti planam. Item, 
ego Ricardo Wallop unnm ciphum argenti planum cum cooperculo 
meliorem ; Ricardo Soman clerico meo c*. ct vj. cooliaria argcntea, 
remanontia apud Uajirode, cum mappia, lectis, ollii, patellia, ct 
omnibus alila catallis meis ibidem existent! hue. Item, lego Elene 
Bjgge T. marcaa. etvj. cocliaria argentca. Item, lego Thome Weston 
serrienti meo xi'. et tj. cocliaria argentea, et unum ciphum Tocatum 
Note cum cooperculo deaurato. Item, lego Johanni firice batli- 
TO meo TJ'. Tiij'. et unam togam. Item, lego Allcie Brid ij*. viij'*., 
Isabelle Etemete yj*. viij'*., Margerio Spodo vj', riij^., Thome Panter tj'. 
Tiij*., Willelmo Couk xx'. et j. dresaour knjf meliorem. Item, lego 
Rogero Pagetto coquine yj',, viij''., Waltero Oarte xl*., Ricardo Corahog 
xH., Henrico Seviare xH., Henrico Toncok xij^., Johanni de Stahulo 
XX*., Thome Trigge barcario ij*. Waltero Bronnyng vj*. viij*., Johanni 
filioejusxx^. Item, de ordinatione mea yoIo quod Johannes Bjgge et 
Willelmns Lane haheant jiotum et veatitum ^ad totam vitam suam per 
Matildem uxorem meam. Item, lego utrique eorum xH., et Johaoni 
Qilput TJ'. yiij''. Item, lego balltro meo de Mapulderham xl'. Item, lego 
x'. ad diatribuendum equaliter inter serrientes meos apnd Uapulderham. 
Item, lego Henrico Potto firmorio meo de Henton Markaunt vj'. yiij^., 
Johanni Cole firmario de Henton Bourhounte vj'. viij*., Johanni Smith 
firmariode Haywode vj'. viij*., firmario de Hangre vj'. viij*., firmorio de 
Depeden Hangre vj'. viij*., firmario de Depeden Polayn vj'. wij*., et 
collectori redditus ibidem xiij'. iiij'., firmario de Donketon xiij'. iiij^., 
firmario de Asahelo vj'. viij*., ballivo meo de Mulford vj*. viij"*., balltvo 
meo de Famhull xx'. et unam togam, Thome Pantajs xx*. et unam 
togam, ballivo meo de Milton et Avene vj'. viij*., Willelmo Brjm de 
Aveue, TJ'. viij^., collectori redditus mei de Chriati Eccleaia xl*., ballivo 
meo de lloehton, videlicet Johanni Maud, vj'. viij'., Johanni Cole firmario 
meo de Stokbrug vj*. viij*., Willelmo Croydon firmario meo de Hoghton 
EdyngdonTJ',virJ^.,et firmario meo deLangestoke, videlicet Thome Ajiward, 
xH, Item, mea voluntas eat quod Thomas Weston habeat ad teiminum 
rite aue unum aanualem redditum xxii'. de redditu meo in Waltham et 
Claverle ; et quod Ricardus Seman clericus mens habeat ad terminum 
vite sue unum annoalem redditum quinque maroanim de et in manerio 
meo de Haywode. Et residuum omnium bonornm meonim superius non 
specificatornm, ubiounque fuerint invents, debitis meis et legatia meis per- 
Bolutia, do et lego Matildi uxori mee et cxecutoribus meia, ut ipai inde 
dispcnent in operibua caritatis ad laudem et honorem Dei, pro salaba anime 
mee et Matildis uzoria mee,'patrum et matrum, pareatum, amicoram, et 
benefactorum noetrorum, ot omnium fideltum defunctorum, sicat in die 
judicii respondere voluerint. Et ad executionem hnjus teatamenti fideliter 
faciendam et eiequondara in omnibus aupradictja, ordino et constituo 
executores moos, videlicet Matildem uxorem meam, Magiatrum Robertnm 
Thurbem, Johannem Halle de Burgate, Ricardum Wallop, Rieardum 
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Cbedesef, «t lUcBrdiim Seman clericnm meum. Et voIq quod nnns- 
quiique prediotorum eiecutonim meorum, rldelieet, Robertus, Johannes, 
Ricardui, Ricftrdua, et Ricardiu, qui plenam adniinlBtrationem teBtementi 
predict! ceperit, capiat pro labore suo zl'., et oliter non, )n cujus rei 
testimonium Iiuic preBenti testiimento meo Bigillum meum apposui die et 
ftDDO Bupradictis. 

Probatum futt preaens testamentum conun nobis, Jobanne Langthom, 
Tenerabilis in Christo patris et domini, domini Henrici, Dei gracia Wjnton 
Epiacopi, comtniBsario general!, approbatom, insinuatum, legitimeque per sos 
pronunciatnm pro eodem, administratioque omnium bonorum aupradictoruni 
t«statorLS et tOBtamentum quoquomodo concemeDtium, suprodicte Matildi 
Fromond et Ricardo Seman adnuniatralioDem hujusmodi spunto admittenli- 
bii6,priiuitufi in forma jumjurstia, reaervatapoteatateadministrationem hujus- 
modi ceteria coezecutoribua suprascriptia committendi, cum vcuerint, est 
commisaa. Id cujus rei testimonium sigillum quo utimur in officio 
preientibua apponimus. Datum apud Sombourne Regia penultimo die 
meDiis Novembris Anno Domini millcsimo cccc™. xx™. Sexto dccimo dio 
mensia Decembris Anno Domini supradicto Jobonni Halle do Burgate et 
Uagiatro Roberto Thurbern, ezecutoribus aupranominatis, primitus in forma 
jaris juratia, ad minis trationem auprascriptorum bonorum commiumua, 
eandem aponte admit tcntibua, tie. — Johannes Langthoni. 

Tbe seal of the testator is lost ; but the seal of tlie commisaarj is 
attached to the will. It is a email oval seal of beautiful design, and 
represents a penitent kneeling at the feet of St. CatheriDo, who stands 
before him, with a crown on her head, her right hand leaning on a sword, 
the point of which reaches the ground, and with the wheel in her left hand. 
The legend is, TiRQO sitiha cleueks uichi bis kateriba. 



We cannot refrain from eipreasing deep regret at the untimely deceasa 
of our valued friend, to whom wa owe the foregoing communication. This 
painful event occurred nhilat (hia contribution was passing through the 
press, in consequence of which it has uot had the advantage of his fiual 
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Decembers, 1858. 
OcTATius MoBGAif, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chiur. 

A couuu NIC Alio H W&3 received from Henht Johkboh, Esq., U.D., of 
Shrcivaburj, regarding the proposed excarationa of the site of Urioconinm, 
Ac a recent meeting of tEie Shropshire Literarjand Archmological Society at 
Shrewsbury, a liberal propositioD bad been made by the President, Beriah 
BotGcld Esq., U.P., offering the Bum of fifty guineas in furtherance of the 
investigation of the Roman remains at Wroxeter, on condition that contri- 
butions of a like amount were obtained from peraons interested in the anti- 
quitica and history of the county. Dr. Johnson stated, that it bad beea 
thought desirable to limit the subscription to a guinea, and that the amount 
reqaircd by the terms of Mr. Botfield's proposition had been obtained with 
a degree of prompt and cordial interest in the undertaking, which might 
well encourage the hope of realising ample funda to carry out a complete 
exploration of the Roman city. The site, he observed, occupied an area 
of considerable extent, estimated at between 300 and 400 acrea, in which 
doubtless inscriptionB of historical value, and numerouB ancient vestiges, 
coins, and relics of every description would be discovered. It had been 
determined, according to the information given by Dr. Johnson, that all 
antiquities which might be brought to light should be preserved in the 
Uuseum of the Shropshire Society at Shrewsbury. The remains of 
Btruotures of more than ordinary importance, as compared with other 
Roman sites in England, had been discovered at Wrozeter, and a thorough 
well-organised exploration would doubtless produce much valuable evidence 
in regard to Roman times. Dr. Johnson, who baa accepted the post of 
secretary to the committee charged with the direction of the excavations, 
expressed a wish forthefriendly co-operation of the Institute, feeling assured 
that many members who had viaitea Urioconium on the occasion of the 
meeting at Shrewsbury in 18S6, and had examined the remains under the 
friendly guidance of the Rev. H. M. Scarth, could not fui to take interest 
in the proposed inquiry. The Duke of Cleveland, the proprietor of the 
site, had intimated his cordial asaent that the works contemplated should 
be carried out, and the excavations would forthwith commence. 

A memoir by Mr. Frank Calvert, eommunicated through Dr. Anthony, 
was then read, relating to the examination of sepulchral remains in the 
Tread. It has been printed in thia volume, p. 1. 

Mr. Webtwood gave a detailed narrative of an Archeolojpcal Tour 
which be had recently mode in the North of Europe. See page 132, in 
thia volume. 

Mr. J. Grbbx WaLlgk communicated the following nottcs of a remark- 
able aepulchral memorial existing in Belgium, of which he brought a 
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rubbing for exhibition. " In the church of S. Heeren, Elderen, near 
Tongres, an inoised dab is to be seen, repreaenting Sir William de Hatnale, 
who died in 1279. Although Tcrj mucli worti, it posBessea interesting 
detaila. The figure, of life-size, is under a canopy over which are angels 
censing, and immediatelj above the head of the knight ia the hand of 
Proridence in the gesture of benediction. The knight is armed in a euit 
of mail, and holds in his right bond a banner emblazoned with his arms. 
There are ailettes on his eboulders, which, as also the surcoat and shield, 
are charged with his arms. The material of irhicb this slab is composed 
is a blue limestone, but the Divine hand and the face of the figure are of a 
white stoncj inlaid on the surface of the slab. Other materials bare also 
been used. This is one of six iucised slabs of fiue character in the aboro- 
meutioned church. In 1839 thej wore taken up from the pavement by 
the Count de BenesEc, the same person who sold the fine sepulchral Brossea 
now in possession of U. de Man de Linnick, at Bierbais. The Count 
caused all these slabs to be painted over and veined in imitation of marble, 
BO that unless closely inspected the incised lines are not visible. Ho 
also placed around each a wooden frame, imitating the drapery of a 
funeral pall, with a death's head and cross-bones at the apex. The whole 
are now placed against tlio walls, one on each side of the chancel arch, 
and two in each aisle, with the Count's arms and supporters, and the 
following inacriptioii in large capitals over each, — Restauratum et 
renovatum per Fredericum Comitem de Rcnesse. 1839. I believe it 
was this personage who also sold the Flemish sepulchral brass, now to be 
seen in the Museum of Economic Geology in Jermyn Street. The slabs, 
we may reasonably conclude, possessed no marketable value." 

Mr. Hawkins gave the following description of the various medals 
struck in allusion to the death of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, of which two, 
preserved in the possession of his family, and now belonging to Mr. Peter 
Godfrey, had been produced by Mr. Mathews at the previous meeting. 
(See p. 91,) Mr. Hawkins brought for examination the entire series from 
his own cabinet, with a facsimile in gutta percha of the rare leaden piece 
preserved in the British Museum ; also two medals of Titus Oates, and one 
relating to the Plot, 

Medalb 0? Sib Eduosdbubt Godfrbt. 

I. — Obv. Bust three-quarters, left, hair long, laced falling collar, doublet 
buttoned. Leg. horiendo RESTtvri beu EDumiDBTKT qodfrey. — Mev. 
Two men strangling, & third stabbing. Sir Edmondbury, who is seen 
struggling upon the ground. From his mouth is a label, inscribed. Pro 
fide etpatria. The Pope stands near encouraging them, saying, Hereticu 
Ron ett leroanda Mes. Leg. tantuu hellioio foiebat suaderb 
MALOBtru. Diam. 2} in. (PiuJcertou, Medallic History, xxxv. 7. Ex- 
tremely rare.) 

Pinkerton does not state in whose possession this medal was when he 
engraved it, in 1790, and it has not since been heard of. The account 
given of the death of SirE. Godfrey was that Qreen and another strangled 
him, and that Gerald attempted to stab him, but was prevented by the 
others, "for fear it should discover them by the blood." The popular 
notion, that this murder was committed by the papists, is shown by the 
introduction of the Pope on tlus medal. 
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2. Obv. Bust of Sir Edmondbiiry Godfrey, right, hur long, falling 
iftced collar, doublet buttoned, mtuitle over his shoidder, two bauds itrang. 
ling him ffitb his cravat. Leg. uoriehdo ' KESTiTtiiT - reh - e - godfret. — ■ 
Bev. Qreen etratiglitig Sir B. Godfrey ia the presence of the Pope, wbo 
is rejoicing, and holds up a seoled bull, inscribed bitllo. — Leg. TAimni - 
iLELLiQio - poiniT. JSdge, certicb * fiucta * fidbm ' aTaiTLrr - i.TLk% • zdb 
1678. Diameter, U in. {Pinkerton, Med. Hist. xzzt. 1. Brit. Uu. 
org. E. Hawkins, arg. Rare.) 

This medal was probably executed by Rawlinfl ; the notion implied is tbe 
same as that of the preceding. The inscription on the edge compares 
Godfrey to Atlas, who required his whole vigour to su^tun the world, 
while Godfrey sustained tlie true faith with a broken neck. 

There is a copy of this medal by Hilton, whose priuoipal works were 
ezecutod at the close of the last century. Under the bust is his signature, 
HILTON ' F. Sometimes the obrerse is from the die noticed in the next 
medal. There is also a small seal, diam. throe quarters of an inch, copied 
from the rBTcrse, a leaden impression of which is in Mr. Hawkins' 
collection. 

3, Ohv, Bust similar to the preceding, but not from the same die, the 
bust extending entirely to the rim of the medal. Bev. Ilill on horseback, 
carrying the dead body of Sir £. Godfrey before him ; another murderer, 
apparently drunk, precedes them ; stars show that it is night. Primrose 
Hill appears behind them. Leg. eqto cbedite TTCRr. {nc.) Edge, same as 
the preceding. Diam. 1^ in, (KShler, xjv. 81. Brit. Mus. arg. E. Hawkins, 
arg. Bare.) 

i. Ohv. Bust similar to tbe preceding, but not the same as nther of 
them. Ree. Very similar to the preening, but no stars or clouds. 
Primrose UiU appears in front of the horseman. Leg, eqvo ' crkditb * 
TEVCRi, Edge not inscribed. (Diam. 1^ in. Ued. Hist. xzxv. 2. E. Uair- 
kins, lead. Rare.) 

6. Obv. Bust, umilar, but not the same as any of the others. Rec. 
The Pope's head and the Deril's conjoined in one face. Leg. + eoclesia 
PERyEBSA TENET FACiBU DiABOLi. Edge, inscribed as before. Diam. 
li in. {Med. Hist. xixv. 3. Brit. Mus. arg. E. Hawkins, arg. Rare.) 

This medal is of rather smaller dimensions than the others, the relief 
higher, the work coarser. The design of the reverse is copied from medals 
which were very common at the time of the Reformation, the object being 
tbe same, to ridicule Popery. The Popish plot and tbe death of Godfrey 
contributed to excite hostility to papal power and influence. 

6. Obv. Sir Edmondbury Godfrey waJking, after being strangled with his 
cravat. Leg. oodfret - walks ■ vp ■ eil ■ after ■ hbb ■ la ■ dbad : eroo 
PABES (see svicvs on rev.) Exergue, fbo. (Protestant.) Rev. St. Denis 
walking with his head in his hand. Leg, dehhyb - WALKB-DOWHEHtL- 
OABBTiKO ■ Hia ' HEAD. svuTs. Exsrgue pa. (Papist). Diam. 1^ in. 
(Med. Hist. zzxr. 4, Brit. Mus. arg. B. Hawkins, arg. Rare.) 

St. Denis, after his martyrdom, picked up his head, and carried it under 
his arm, to deposit it in a more agreeable place than that of his martyrdom. 
It was believed that Sir £. Godfrey was murdered at Somerset House ; 
the Papists asserted that they had seen him walking, after the stated time 
of his murder, about Primrose Hill. It was retorted that the Protestant 
sunt was equal to the Papist, since after his murder he walked to Primroao 
Hill, as more agreeable to he upon than the stones of Somerset House. His 
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large laced collar was the only part of his apparel missing when the ioij 
wae found, and with this it is supposed that he was Btrangled. 

7. Three diTiBioiiB : in the middle two monks stranglinf; Godfrey, over 
whose head is 1678. Two men carrying him in a sedan-chair : abore are 
the names orbene ' KELT ■ hill ■ &, BEitr. Below, ivbtice * killers ■ to * 
EiB- HO ■ [llneBs]. In the upper divinion appears the Pope prompted by 
the deril ; in the lower division, Sir E. Godfrey, lying on his face, hia 
sword piased through hie body. Leg. Rr)MEB bevehge OB 8' edmtndbeiit 

OOSFRET lITBTIIEItED IH THE FOPEB SLATeHTBRHOTB. Diam. 2! Id. (Mod. 

Hist. XXXV. 6. Brit. Mus., lead. Very rare.) 

No reverse : mde design and workmanship. This piece displays the 
popular belief. Sir E. Godfrey, as a magiBtratc, was actrre in bringing to 
light the schemes of the Papists, and in revenge the Pope, at the insti- 
gation of the devil, is supposed to contrive his murder. 

The deposition of Prance, one of the supposed murderers, whether 
true or false, was believed at the time, and is the best eiplanation 
which can be given of the various scenes represented upon these medals, 
Girald, Kelly, Green, Berry, Hill, and Prance hod resolved to murder Sir 
Edmondbury, as a bitter persecutor of the Catholics, and an enemy to the 
Queen's servants. On Saturday, October 12, 1678, HiU went to his house 
and talked with him in private. Then taking his leave he joined Girald and 
Green, and waited for his coming ont ; they dogged Sir Edmondbury to 
several places till about seven in (he evening, when Green called Prance 
from his house, and bid hira hasten to the Watergate at Somerset House, 
where he should meet Kelly and Berry. These three waited there till 
about nine, when suddenly Hill came running and said, "he was coming 
and they must pretend a quarrel, and he would fetch him in." Sir 
Edmondbury being thus induced to enter the gate to interfere in a pre- 
tended souffle, the conspirators surrounded him ; Green threw a twistttd 
handkerchief about hia neok, and immediately all four pulled him down 
and strangled him ; after which they gave him some violeut punches on 
the breast with their knees, and Green with all his force wrung his neck 
almost round. They then removed the corpse to the lodgings where Hill 
lived, and there left him until the Monday night. After several removals, 
having kept the body about five days and nights, they agreed to convey it 
into the fields, and leave him run through with his own sword, that he 
might be supposed to have murdered himself, and therefore his money, 
rings, &c., were all to be left upon him. Accordingly Hill procured a 
sedan, into which they put the body, and about midnight they carried it 
towards Soho Fields, hard by the Grecians Church, where they left the 
sedan, and placed the body upon a horse brought by Hill, on which he rode 
holding it up, three of the others leading the horse and assisting. They 
carried it to Primrose Hill about two miles out of town, where they le^ 
the corpse of Sir Edmondbury in a ditch, with his sword run through the 
body, in the position of a person who had murdered himself.' 

> S«e Bnmet's History, vol, i, p. 428, Edmondbury Oodfrsy, dedicated to the 

the State Trials J the coUeotions eotitled King by Richard Tuke, London, 1682. 

"An exact Abridgment of oil the Trials See also Brajley's Londiuiant, vol. iii., 

relatlDg to the Popish and pratended p. 193 — 211, where three of the medals 

Protestant Plots in the reign of Charles above described are Sgured ; and notioes 

II. sod James 11.," Laodon, 1619 ; and of (bem itre likewise giveQ b; Evelyn in 

11m Hemoirs of the Life and Death of Sir his Treatise on Medals. 

VOL. XTI. D D 
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The ulrer medBls exhibited hj iir, Mathews are Milton's eopj of No. 2, 
ia the list givea bj Mr. Hawkins, and No. 5. With these he brought alfo 
oa the present occasion another silver niedsl, identical in design wi^ 
No. 2, but a little smaller, and on close examination it is ohviousi/ chased 
all over, although the variations in deHign are verj trifling. It may hare 
been from another die, or possibljr a casting from No. 2, carefully worked 
up by the tool. 

H'he late Mr. Edward Godfrey, of Old Hall, Suffolk, possessed a con- 
temporary portrait of Sir Edmondbury, which was purchased by Mr. 
Godfrey's brother-in-law, Sir J. Yarde Buller. Another portrait, dated 
1678, may be seen in the vestry of the church of St, Martin's in the 
Pields, where thi body of Sir Edmondbury was interred. Among TariouB 
relics connected with hit tragical history may be mentioned a curious silver 
tankard, in the possession of the Corporation of Sudbury, the gift of Sir 
Edmondbury, whose arms it bears, with inscriptions and a representation 
of the Fire of London in 1666. It is figured in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Noreniber, 1848, with a detailed description and an account of the 
Godfrey family. 

In reference to the curious stamped and painted hangings of leather, 
produced at the previous meeting by the Rer. J. Beck (see page 91), 
Mr. MORSAK stated that a considerable quantity of such mural decorations 
exists at Kefn Mably, the seat of Col. Tynte, in Qlamorganshire ; and he 
believed that some fine specimens were to be seen at the Barl of Derby's 
mansion, Knowsley Park, in Lancashire. Some curious leather, also 
described as painted in imitation of tapestry, decorates the apartment 
otlled Charles II. 'e room, at Dunater Castle, Somerset. The earliest date 
of the introduction of such hangings into England had not been ascertained. 
In the inventory of jewels and valuable efiects in Edinburgh Castle in 
1578, which had belonged to Mary Stuart, this item occurs, under Tapestry, 
"Ellevin tapestrie of gilt ledder.'" It is probable, however, that thia 
substitute for tapestry was not generally used until the following century. 
In Sir Henry Slingsby's Diary, in 1633, he mentions the leather which 
he obtained for his house at Scriven, near Knaresborough. " Y< hangings 

I bought of Peter Pope in Bednall Greene those in y* Lodgin 

chamber ore Calfe skins silver'd and wrought upon wtii & large flower in 
blue worstett : they come short of y* ground, having y" breadth of a 
pannell of wainscott below y" and a frieze and comish above y™."' 
Mr. Burgos called attention to the ancient fashion at Rome of placing a 
hanging of such painted and stamped leather to screen the opening of a 
door ; he exhibited a Portiera at that description, which he had brought 
from Italy. It was decorated with silvered and gilt foliated patterns, and 
dark bronze green colouring, producing a very rich efleot. In the centre 
18 introduced, as usually found on these Italian door-curtuns, an heraldic 
atchievement. Leather appears to hare been employed for various purposes 
of artistic decoration now disused ; Dr. Waagen asserts that the so-called 
Titians at Blenheim are painted upon that material. 

* Inventoriiw and Records of tlie Royal ' Diuy of Sir H. SUngsbj. Landoa, 

Wardrobs, edited b; Thomu TbomBoa, 1830, p. G. 
Edinburgh, ISIS; p. 211. 
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9nlfi]uUfcd Httti VSSeri* at ^rt er^aitcV. 

By tho Hon. Mrs. Soott. — A largo bruM coin of Trajan, recontl; dog up 
in K grsTol pit near Saverj'a Weir, on the Thames, between Staines and 
Laleham. It was found at a depth of six feet, and is much defaced. The 
legend around tho head of the emperor maj probabijr be read lup ■ cabs ■ 
TRAIAHVS ■ AVO • OEE ■ Bio ■ PARTHICVS " P " P, Or Home Other of Trnjan's 

usual titles. On the reTorse is a female figure standing, holding a 
cornueo{na and a rodder. Tho legend is very indistinct ; it maj have been 
FORTVHA ' ATO. In the field e ' c. The locality in which this coin was 
found is a circamstanee which gives a certain interest to the discovery. 
At about a mile lower on the course of the Thames, may be noticed, on its 
western bank near Lalebam Ferry, an encampment of undoubted Roman 
character ; two other rectangular earthworks, possibly of the same period, 
are to be seen nearer Chertsey. The Roman road from London to 
Silchester paseed not far to the north of this locality, crossing the Thames 
as it is supposed at Staines (ad pontes), and Bgham has been regarded 
as the ancient bibracte. Other Testiges of Roman occupation have been 
occasionally traced in these parts of Surrey. 

Mrs. Alexakdek Kerr presented to the Institute the following anti~ 
quities found in France. Several objects of llint, described ag " Celtic 
knives," found near Lons le Saulnler, the Komnn Ledum SahriuiH, in the 
department of the Jura. — A Roman armilla of bronze, supposed by some 
persons to be Saracenic, found between Gray and Salines, dcp. Jura ; 
also bronse bow-shaped fibuls and several bronze armillee, found near the 
lake of Autre, and a silver coin of Antoninus found at Font des Arches, ia 
the same parts of France. — An ancient intaglio on blood-stone (jaEpe san- 
guiueux), supposed to be of Flemish work ; the impress is the crucifix ; 
also a silver ring, described as an abbess's ring, bearing the sacred roono- 
gram I ■ H • S. 

By Mr. Henrt L. LoRfi. — Fragments of pottery, supposed to be British, 
from Wagden Common, near Puttenham, Surrey. There appear no indi- 
cations of auy ancient enclosure or cultivation near the spot ; the broken 
vessels have been found from time to time in abundance, appearing mostly 
upon a steep ferny bank, on which they have been thrown out by rabbits 
burrowing. Similar fragments of ware of early character occur, as Hr. 
Long observed, on Puttenham Common, in tfae same part of Surrey ; the 
position of that locality appears more suited to occupation, and the absence 
of bead), furie, and fern at the spots where the pottery is chiefly found, 
may be accounted for by the supposition that the land had formerly been 
disturbed in the course of cultivation. Mr. Long bad made some oica- 
vations, which produced no entire vessel, fragments only having been 
brought to light. — A portion of a fictile Roman vase of large dimen< 
■ions, ivith finely moulded omamentt in high relief. It displays a 
standing figure of Jupiter, holding the thunder in his left hand, and a 
huta in his right. A mantle is thrown over his shoulders, and hangs 
behind the naJted figure. The ware, of considerable tbictness, is of 
compact ashy-brown coloured paste, and appears to liaTe hod a lustrona 
black glaze. — Also a fragment of the ban^e of a vessel of brilliant blue 
glass, of remarkably rich colour. Tfae two relics last mentioned were 
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found wUb coins of Augustus, sn<] other Runiau remaiDS, by gravel- diggers 
at the Bois de Vaud, to tlie west of Lausauue, supposed to be tbe site of 
tlie ancient Lautomum. It is stated that the town was overwhelmed 
bjr the Lake Leman, and the remaios discovered occurred in a stratum of 
gravel, the result possibly of such a catastrophe, Tlie coins and other 
objects were ttirown out by the spado, wbilst Mr. Long was occupied 
in tlie eiamination of this interealing locality. 

By llie Rev. Gartille J. CnESTEa.— -Autiquities discovered in Sufiulk, 
Norfolk, and Esses. Among them waB a celt of dark horn-coloured silei, 
worked and polished with unusual care; length, 7^ iu. ; width, at the 
cutting edge, nearly two inches; found at Lound. — A small four-sided 
bell of bronze, height, li iu., and a bow-shaped fibulra of the same metal, 
found at Burgh Castle ; a brass ring, with three smalt concentric 
circles on the bezel ; another ring wiih a pyramidal head, from Reedham ; 
a leaden ring, with an oval device of rude design, possibly Boman ; 
another with a merchant's mark, and one engraved with a castle ; all 
three found in Norfolk ; a buckle, curiously chased, from " Roman 
Bank," Walsoken, and a Roman ring of silver or mixed metal, set with 
an intaglio on cornelian with the device of a bird and a star over it ; found 
at Colchester. — A brass dial plate, the circumference graduated twice from 
1 to 12 ; and a quadrant, engraved with the hart ducally gorged and 
chained, the device of Richard II., having the date 1399 in Arabic numerals. 
We are indebted to Mr. Octaviua Morgan for the following description of 
this curioas object : — 

" The instrument ezliibited by Mr. Chester is a very early quadrant of 
brass, 3^ inches radius, bearing the date 1399. On one side are the two 
flights, and at the central point, where the radii meet, is the loop from 
whence the line and plummet depended. The limh is graduated into 90 
degrees, for measuring altitudes, itQ., and from the central point radiate 
a series of curved lines towards tho limb, each for a particular boor, by 
which the hours, e<jual and unequal, may be learned, according to the 
sign of the zodiac in which the sun happens to be, the symbols of the 
signs being also marked on it. On this side is also engraved, as a 
medallion, within a circular hand, the badge of Richard II., viz., a hart 
couchant, ducally gorged and chained, while on the band round it are 
the words fri * 3 ■ si ' 3 * p&scua ■ fi. What they mean it is not easy to 
explain, but they most probably have had some reference to the finding of 
Eaater. On the other side is engraved another circle, ou which the 
dominical letters are so arranged as to enable any one to find out the 
leap years, and iu the middle of the circle is a scroll, witli the words 
'Tahuli fiisexti.' Beneath this scroll is the figure of a rabbit or hare 
couchant, and from the upper part of the circle projects a small label with 
the date 1399, being the lost year of the reign of Richard II. In the 
ipandrils, on small circles, are the letters s and u, one on each side of the 
tabula. Beneath, fnllowing the curvature of the quadrant, is a table or 
calendar of the months, one on each line ; bnt it is not clear to what the 
various figures on the tines refer. The figures are very good examples 
of the Arabic numerals of the fourteenth century," 

These instruments were used for taking altitudes, measuring heights and 
distances, teaming the hour of the day, and making many observations for 
aatronomical and astrological purposes ; they were in full use in the four- 
teenth century, and at length superseded the astrolabes, the iuconveoiencs of 
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UMtig the latter arisiog from the difficultj of hoMiog the instrument at«adf 
hj the ring or pendaot, bo ob to make an accur&te observation. 

By Ur. Albert Wat. — A quadrant, thus described bj Ur. 0. Horgan. 
" A Sutton's Quadrant, 1658. This instrument consietB of an impreseion 
on paper from an engrared copper-plate, fixed on a plate of brass, 
having on one side the two Eights and silli line with a plummet. This 
instrument, besides the quadrantat arc for measuring altitudes, has various 
other ourres stereograph leal I jr projected on it, such as the equator, 
the tropics, the ecliptic, the horizon, and other circles of degrees, on a 
supposition that the e^a is situated at one of the polos. Bjr these curves, 
which cross and intersect one another, observations are facilitated, and 
calculations made by observing how the hue or thread cute them." 

Sj the Rev. C. W. Binohau. — A gold brooch, set with sapphires and 
carbuncles, and inscribed with the following characters, of which no satis- 
factorj ezplaiiation has hitherto been given, + I-M — ic — Yi. This pretty 
ornament was found in Dorsetshire, in the summer of 1858, among the 
pebbles of a little stream in the parish of Sydling, near Dorchester. One 
of the gems is wanting ; the red and violet coloured stones appear to have 
been placed alternately. The collets in which 
they were set are raised to a considerable height 
above the hoop of the broach, as here shown in 
the profile view. (See woodcuts, of the same 
size as the original.) The brooch weighs fifty 
seven grains. Several examples of other orna- 
ments of this class have been notioed and figured 
in this Journal. See vol. iii. pp. 77, 78. Noue, 
however, has been hitherto given precisely resem- 
bling in fashion that here noticed. The most 
remarkable jeweled ornament of this kind is the 

Glenljon brooch, figured in Dr. Wilson's Pre- goIJ B™«h, found in 

tiistorio Annals, p. 21j0. An interesting gold Donaulibv. 

brooch, in form of the letter A, set with five gems, 

and bearing the mysterious word AOLA, was eihibiled by Mr. Herbert 
Williams at the Winchester Meeting of the Institute. Archnol. Journal, 
Tol, iii. p. 359. 

Mr. Franks exhibited, by permission of the Dcke of Manchester, a 
gold ring-brooch found at Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire. It is a remark- 
ably fine example ; date, about the time of Edward I. It is inscribed 
with the following words of the Angelic Salutation AVE mabia oba. Ur. 
Franks bronglit also a drawing of a remarkable gold armlet, with dilated 
ends, on which appears curious ornament in stippled work {puneiatum), 
probably intended for characters, which have not been explained. It was 
found in a tomb at Eertch, and is now preserved in the British Museum. 
An object of somewhat similar nature, with stippled characters, appa- 
rently Roman, was fouiLd in Dumfrieshire, and is figured in the Archteologia, 
vol. ii. p. 41. 

By Mr. Octaviob Horoar, H.P. — A massive Papal ring, of the same 
class as those exhibited on several former occasions. It was lately 
obtuned at Venice. It is of base metal, originally gilt, and set with a 
piece of blue glass. It bears the inscription f&vlvs p f SEcnHDus, the 
arms of France on one side, and on the other those of the Barbo family, a 
lion rampant debruised with a bend, on a chief a Papal tiara. The 
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BTsngeliatic symbols are also introduced upon this ring. P«al BatIm, of 
a Vecietlan family, was elected Pope, as Paul II., in 1464; he died 
in 1471. 

By tlie Bev. Jakes Beck. — A triangular jeweled ornament. Bet with 
pearls and gems, probably intended to be affixed to a morse, or fastening of 
the cope. It was found some years ago in Hereford Cathedral. — Several 
finger-ringi, chiefly Italian ; a bronze talismanic ring with Cnfio ia- 
scriptiona ; and a cioquecento crystal cross of Italian workmanship. — An 
illuminated Service Book, brought from South America; probably of 
French art about the close of the thirteenth century. 

By the Rev. J. Bathurst Deake. — Drawings, full face and profile, of a 
singular aepulchral effigy of a lady, placed in one of the windows of Hor^ 
wood or Harwood Church, near BarnBtable, Devon. It is described as of 
white marble, posEibly English alabaster, and it measures in length 4 feet 
4 inches. The costume is that of the earlier part of the fifteenth century; 
the lady hae a mitred head-dress ; her gown fitting close to the body, with ft 
long full skirt in many folds, and a mantle, within which are seen two 
diminutive figures of children at her right side, and one at her left. This 
mode of commemorating children by miniature effigies, almost concealed 
amidst the ample draperies of the mother's dress, is very unusual. Her 
feet are not seen. An escutcheon in placed upon the lung drapery at the 
feet of the figure ; no arms are now to be seen upon it. This curioua 
effigy is not mentioned by Lysons. 

By Mr. 0. Fadlksbh.— Drawings of a sepulchral brass in Adderbury 
Church, Oxfordshire, the memorial of Jane Smyth, deceased in 1508. 
The inscription inadvertently gives February xiz. as the day of her death. 
— Drawing of a sepulchral effigj placed in a mural arch under a window in 
the south aisle of Deddlngton Church, Oxfordshire. —Tracing of a mural 
painting in the same church, at the west end of the north aisle. It 
represents figures in armour, with mail of the peculiar fashion termed 
banded. 

By Mr. E. Rohde Hawkins. — A beautiful casket of damascened metal, 
recently obtained in Italy. 

By Mr. W. BiJfiGES.'~A collection of specimens of ancient iron-work, 
locks, hinges, a knocker and door-handle, with examples of the finely 
wrought foliated ornaments of that description produced in the foorteenUi 
and fifteenth century. 

By Mr. G. Bibh Wbbb, — A small silver perfume-box found at Silcbeater. 
In fonn it resembles the pepper-castor of the earlier part of the last 
century, which is probably the date of its workmanship. It is ornamented 
with engraved work. This pretty little object is in th« posseasion of 
Mr. C. Havell, by whom it was sent for exhibition. 

By Mr. W. J. Bebhhard Smith. — A heaume or til ting- helmet, of the 
fashion of the fifteenth century, but probably a reproduction of a much 
later period, intended for suspension over a monument, as part of a funeral 
atchievement. — A cup-hilled rapier, with the original covering of plaited 
honebiur on the gripe : the pomel is formed so as to unscrew, and the 
blade may thus be detached from the hilt. On one side of the blade is 
inscribed o ■ i ■ ale., and on the other de TOiiAa. — A portion of an elbow- 
gauntlet of steel, bearing inseriptioOB in eastern characters. — Stirrups of 
brass, of various periods and forms. 

Matbiceb and IHFRBasiOHB OP Seals. — By Mr. C. Fai;lkheb. Brass 
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matrix of a pergonal ka\, of the fourteeatli century ; the form is circular ; 
the impress being an escutcheon charged nith a chevron between three 
trefoila, b' IOb'is bl&xet. Among seven coats of Blaoket given by 
Edmondson no such bearing occurs. 

January 7, 1859. 

Jaues Yates, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

The B.BT. C. W. BiSGHAM communicated the following notices of Roman 
remains recently discovered at Dorchester Castle, as related by Hr. Lair- 
rance, Governor of the County Prison, who had shown most praiseworthy 
care in the preservation of these ancient vestiges. A plan of the building 
thus brought to light, drawings of pottery, personal ornaments, remains of 
fresco-painting and of mosaics, were produced by Ur. Bingham in illustration 

"In preparing a grave in the burial ground for James Seal, executed 
for murder, August 10, 1858, a small portion of Roman tessellated pave- 
ment was discovered at a depth of 4 feet. The digging was suspended, 
but the earth w^ removed so long as any tesselln were to be found. The 
result was the discovery of a pavement, twenty feet square, one comer of 
which, however, had been destroyed by former interments. The beautiful 
centre was fortunately undamaged and entire, as well as the other remain- 
ipg portion of the pavement, together with the threshold, 

" The pavement itself, now measuring 10 ft. 5^ in., by 6 ft. 2 in. has 
been transferred to the chapel of the castle and placed within the rails near 
the communion table, where it presents a beautiful appearance ; it has 
been transferred piece by piece, under my own superintendence (the total 
number of tessellie being 16,864], by David Fearce, a clever and intelligent 
workman in the employ of Mr. Gregory of Dorchester ; the whole design is 
now perfectly seen. So foreign substance has been employed to make good 
any portion of it. It may interest some persons to learn the expense of 
removal, which amounted only to £9 12s. ; and the time occupied by 
Fearce, assisted by a labourer, was thirty days. The gross weight of the 
pavement, including the tiles and cement used in its setting, is Il| cwt. 
The outer border, composed of larger and rougher stones, together with the 
threshold, has been undisturbed, and a stone marks their site in the castle 
field. Immediately under the centre of the flooring an oyster-shell was found. 
Portions of the stone roofing of the house, and a small brass coin of Con- 
stantine the Great were among the rubbish on the pavement ; the former 
have been sent to the Dorset County Museum ; the latter was affixed to an 
inscription which has been placed above the pavement in the chapel. After 
the removal of the pavement, being desirous to ascertain on what founda- 
tion it had been placed, we bored, and found layers of flints, three in number ; 
upon each layer was placed lima concrete to the depth of 6 inches, making 
altogether a solid bed more than 2 feet in thickness, quite impervious to 
damp. At the bottom, the boring-rod reached the chalk, which exhibited 
signs of containing much moisture. In this apartment (h), at a distance of 
18 feet from the threshold (b), as shown in the accompanying ground~plan, 
a pit formed of rough stones (o), 9 feet deep, was found i feet below the 
present surface. Among the earth, with which it hod been filled up, char- 
coal, bones of aiumals, pieces of Roman pottery, including many fragment* 
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of a peculiar kiDd of ware, were dug up. A wall (d), 5 feci iu length, 4 feet ii 




Dorcbestar CuCJe. 18S8. 



breadth, but only 2 in depth, abutted upon one side of this pit ; this wall 
met another, 10 feet long, running in a south-westerly direcuon, and ioter- 
sected by one, 22 feet in length, running south-east, which was met by 
anotlier wall of 18 feet turning north-east, where it joined another of only 
i feet in length, terminating abruptly at E. At this point were discovered 
sereral large stones carefully sawn and dressed, two of which were curiously 
caned. A portion of the cement with which the walls of the rooms were 
covered had been painted pale green, with a border of maroon colour, and 
two shades of red. These colours were perfectly fresh when brought to 
light ; but as the cement became dry, they began to fade, and I found it 
expedient to haie them sized and varnished in order to preserve tliem. 

" Id the centre of the space within the walls which have been described, 
another pit (f), 5 feet in depth, constructed of rough stone, was found, 
which also cuntaioed charcoal, portions of Roman pottery, and animal 
bones. Relics of this descrijition were generally turned up with the 
earth throughout the eicavations near the walls. Several bone pins were 
found, of forms usually occurring with Homan remains, their heads being 
rounded, flat, or conical, atid one of them cut in polygonal fashion ; the 
length of these pins varied from 2 to 4 inches ; also tlie bottom of a 
small, flat glass vessel, a boar's tusk, and aquantity of other bones, and teeth 
of the 02. The stopper, as it was supposed, of an amphora, with a circular 
bronze plate and ring on the top, aa also a piece of the neck of the amphora 
itself, was brought to light. The sculptured stones which have been men- 
tioned appeared to be of Norman design. Uutchins, in his history of 
Dorset, observes, that the Priory of Dorchester was built out of the mina 
of the castle, aud these relics may have formed part of soma of the monastic 
buildings. The foundations I have described were bounded on tha north 
side, at a distance of 3 feet, by another wall [o], 7 feet from the surface, 20 
in length, varying in breadth from 2i to 5 feet ; its depth on one side was 
7 feet, but on the other only 2, the wall being built upon the solid chalk. 
It appeared that the earth had been removed, in front, in the form of » 
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square, for some purpose, but the cafit; wns afterwards filled up, which would 
account for its greater height on this side. The portion of wall, at the norlh- 
west end, appeared to terminate suddenly ; but subsequent excavationa 
elearly proved that it had originally been earned furtlier, but had been 
removed ; the exact width being seen, but no portions of the mnsonry were 
to be found. In the square place were discovered the vases of Roman ware, 
of which drawings are sent for exhibition. Having concluded our digging 
as far sa we could proceed, I could not satisfy myself that the doorway of a 
chamber, decorated with such a beautiful pavement, should only open upon 
these remains apparently of out-buildings ; I therefore determined to open 
the earth from this spot (b), when again, at the depth of 4 feet from the 
surface (in the chamber H], we found some portiona of pavement, designed 
in medailions encircled by a border of the same pattern as that brougbt to 
light in 1854, but different in colour; the tesaells had been much disturbed 
ao that the pattern could not be distinctly made out, with the exception Of 
the border, which was entire, and will be transferred to the chapel in the 
same manner as the pavement. The site of this apartment was upon made 
ground, over which chalk had been spread, one foot in depth ; the whole 
being covered by a solid mass of flints and cement grouted together, 3 feet 
in thickness, upon which the pavement was laid. Continuing onr eicava- 
tioDS, we traced the wall of this room 2 feet in thickness, one comer curved, 
as shown in the plan ; the sise of this apartment was 18 feet ; the door* 
step of the room (a), which contained the pavement originally discovered, 
communicated with this on the same level. Many fragments of the painted 
walls, in good preservation, were here found, the colours being red, bor- 
dered with black ; and white, with a border of black and red. I venture 
to remark, that the fact of the square pit having been formed in the centre 
of this room, appears to prove the foundations previously described to be of 
more recent date, and possibly not Roman ; for it is scarcely to be 
imagined that, in constructing what appeared to bo an ash-pit, it should 
have been formed in the centre of a room, or, that so fine a pavement 
should be destroyed for that purpose, as was the case in this instance. 

" The boundary wall, however (o), already mentioned, on the north sid^ 
bears evidence of being Roman. The foundations of a wall, in a south- 
westerly direction, 36 feet in length, formed the ude of the two 
rooms which have been described. Fart of another wall, and some 
remains of tessellated pavement, with a border similar to that presented to 
the County Uuseum, proved the existence of another apartment (l) ; but the 
mosaics were so disarranged, that it was not practicable to ascertain what 
the design had been. The centre of this room, however, was composed 
only of stone-coloured tesselle of a larger size thaa those used in the Other 
floors, and arranged in a circle. The border of the pavement, the only 
decorated portion of the design remaining, was presented to the County 
Museum. This is the fourth apartment enriched with mosaic pavement in 
this suite of rooms. I intend, when the weather is favourable for the 
operation, to cut a trench through the field where these remains were 
brought to light." 

The drawings sent by Mr. Lawrance represented, with the ground-plan 
of the buildings, vessels of Roman ware, resembling those produced at the 

Kotteries in the New Forest. The large stone roofing-tiles, mostly of 
exagonal form, and perforated at the upper angle so as to be attached to 
the joists by nails, have been frequently noticed among the remains of 
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Soman buildings in England. Tlioae Tound at Dorcbeater meunre aboat 
17 in, by 11. (See iroodcuE.) Specimena of more 
regular form, found at Bialej, Gioucesterehire, are 
figured in this Jouraal, toI. ii. p. 45 ; tbej meaaared 
14 ID. bj 9i. Several aueli tiles, of the sand- 
stone of the district, were found bj Hr. Akerman 
in a cbaoaber in the villa excavated at Caerwent, in 
1S55- Similar stone tiles were found, as Ifr. 
Qunner observed, at Blackdown, near Winchester, 
with bronie nails by which they had been affixed. 
See also Lysona' Woodohester, pi. 28. The sculp- 
tured stones noticed by Hr. Lawrftnee appear by 
his drawings to have been voassoira, forming part 
of tbe recessed srch, probably of a doorway of the 
Norman period, with sigiag and foliated ornaments, hollow mouldings, 
beaded, &c. Some notice of the villa lately found had been previooslj 
given by Mr. Lawrance. (See page 82 in this volume.) 

Mr. BiNanAU brought also, by the obliging permission of Richard 
B. Sheridan, Esq., M. P., a copy of the publication by S. Lyaons, in 1808, 
a work of uncommon occurrence, illustrative of the mosaic floors discovered 
M Frampton, Dorset, in the Nunnery Meadow,' in the parish of Uaiden- 
Newton, iit 1794 and 1796. The locality is situated on Mr. Sheridan'a 
estates, and is on the south bank of the river Frome, fire miles from 
Dorchester, and near the great Roman road to Exeter. One of the 
pavements, measuring 20 ft. by 30, displayed figures of Jupiter, Mara 
Paci/er, wearing the Phrygian bonnet and gathering an olive branch, 
Neptune spearing a sea monster, Apollo killing the Python, and Bacchus ; 
fn the angles the head of Mercury is four times repe&ted. His Majesty, 
George III., being at Weymouth at tbe time of Lysons' visit, in Sept. 
1796, took interest in the discovery, and ordered that a detachment of a 
regiment then in the neighbourhood, should be placed at Mr. Lysons' 
disposal to pursue the excavations. With their aid two other chambers 
with mosaio floors were brought to light. One of these, a square of 20 ft., 
had a semiciroular projection on one side. The design of the pavements in 
these parts of the building, is very remarkable. In the centre of the 
square a mounted figure appeared combating a lioness ; the surrounding 
compartments were imperfect ; one of them represented Venus and Paris. 
A border of dolphins surrounded the whole, and in this, on the south side, 
was introduced a colossal head of Neptune, crowned apparently with sea- 
weed and bbsters' claws, as seen in other examples. On the east side wa« 
a figure of Cupid, with part of an inscription. The head of Neptune is 
Kccempanied by the following lines : 

HEPTVNI VERTEX RE QUE H SORTITI UOBILE VBBTIS 
8CTLTCM CVI CBRTLEA EST DELFINIa CINCTA DVOBVS. 

Two dolphins issue from his lips, like large ronatachios mingled with hia 
beard ; and after cerulea the word barba seems to be understood, KuUum 
expresMDg the mosaic work. Just below this head, and within the bow 
projecting from tbe square chamber, appears the Christian monogram, 

' No trace of aoj amaierj st tliis they wers ignorsntly supposed to be 
plu!e nxiata : it is probable t)iat puts of ruina of some religioui house. 
tbe KomBD building being formerl; foniid. 
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f<H-med of the Greek letters Chi and Rho, within a circle. Ly«on« con- 
sidered it possible that tbia portion migbt be of a later age, and rather 
inferior workmaasbip to that of the principal chamber ; tbis, however, seems 
verj imprubable ; bie plate, moreover, indieates no material inferioritj in 
design. The adjacent floor, in a chamber on the east side of the last, 
displays a leopard in the centre, accompaDied by a combat with a leopard, 
and the chsae of the stag. Two other pavemeiits were subsequently die* 
covered ; in one id them the head of Neptune formed the central compart- 
ment, and around wero beads of Nereids with shells, dolphins, &o, A long 
passage, 42 feet in length, and 5 feet only in width, floored with tessellated 
work, led from this building lo tiiat before described, in which the 
Christian monogram is found so remarkably associated with subjects of 
pagan mythology.' Their Uajestiee, with the Frinoeates, visited the site 
on the completion of the ezcavattous. Lysons regarded these remarkable 
buildings as parts of a temple, erected possibly, as he supposed, in the 
Umes of Carausius, the period to which he attributed the work. The 
design in one pavement is disposed in the same manner as the mosaic work 
on the ceiling of the church of St, Constantia at Rome : the combination of 
hexagons, octagons, and cruciform oompartments being almost precisely 
similar. That building is supposed to have been the mauscjeum of 
Constantia, daughter of Constantijie the Great, The floors, it sbeuld be 
observed, did not appeitr to be placed on a suspemura, as frequently the 
case with mosaics in villas ; one which was examined by Lysons rested on 
a stratum of terras, mixed with pebbles and broken hiick, under which was 
a thicker layer of large flints, with mortar, earth, and burnt wood, with a 
substratum of two feet of yellow sand, in which were fragments of brick, 
and immediately underneath this was the natural soil of clay. The testerie 
were of five colours, red, blue, white, yellow, and dark brown : the pre- 
vailing designs are guilloohes, mffiandei-s, riband-work, and checqers; coins of 
the Iiowor £mpire, and portions of fresco painting were found among the 
reniains, which lay one foot only beneath the surface. The plan and pro- 
portions of the buildings appear to present greater resemblanoe to those 
adapted for domestic purposes in Roman times, than for worship, as 
Lysons had been led to imagine ; and ho remarks that they appeared to 
have been origiDslly of much greater extent, forming in all probability the 
countiy seat of some wealthy inhabitaut of Dumovaria, at the period of 
the earliest introduction of the Christian futh among the pagan colonists of 
4loman Britain. The publication above referred to is in large folio siie, 
ranging with Lysons' Britannia Romana. It is entitled " Figures of 
Mosaic Pavement diecorered near Frampton," White, Cadell and Co. 
1803 ; seven coloured plates, with descriptive text. The copy produced 
contains the original drawing, formerly belonging to Ur. F. J. Browne, aa 
stated by Lysons, who used it in supplying parts of the floor first discovered, 
and imperfect at the time of his researches. This appears to have been 
the identical drawing by Mr. J. Engleheart, vrhicb was exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, Feb. 26, 1795. 

It is remarkable that in several localities mosaic floors have been dis- 
covered, in the design of which the bead of Neptoue, figures of dolphins, 

_' See Mr. T. Wright's rerowka on tliia 
discoisry, and on die doubtful traces <if 
aaj early iotroiliiutiaii of (Jbrieluuiity 
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with otber dericeB, allaBive apparently to the cultut of that deity, kre eon- 
Bpiouous. The head of the sea-god, surrounded by fiah and mariae 
dericeB, is strikingly shown in the fine moaaie floor diBCovered at 
Orbe (Urbigenum), Canton de Vand, in Switzerland; the Bea-monsteni 
occur in curious variety on that found about 1751 at Avenehes, in the same 
country, and published by Schmidt, as also in a curious paTement 
recently brought to light at Bath. 

Ur, Charles Roach Suite commuoicated some particulars regarding 
the threatened destruction of the Koman walls of Dax, in France {Aquce 
FarheUiccB) Dep. Landes, to which considerable attention has been drawn 
through the praiseworthy exertion of Mr. Roach Smith. A full account of 
Daz, and of the circumstances which attracted the notice of antiqnarioB to 
its ancient walls, had appeared in the Bulletin Monumental about three 
years ago. M. Les Drouyn, of Bordeaux, being casually on a visit at that 
town, had noticed the Roman character of the walls, and found them in 
remarkable preaerration. He ascertained that the Town Council, in opposition 
tothebettcrfedingof a large portion of the inhabitants, had obtained leave to 
pull them down, and had commenced the work of destruction. He addressed 
a memorial to the Pr^fet of the Department, as did also U. de Caumoiit to 
the Miiiiatre de I'lnterieur, and the matter was referred to the Comit^ dea 
Arts et Mununiens. M. de Caumoiit has printed a singular apology for 
non-interference, by M. Merimee. To counteract these exertions the Town 
Council sent in a Report by their architect, stating that the walls were chiefly 
Hediseval reparations. It was accordingly decided by the Minister that 
the demolition should proceed ; and, in October, 1858, when Mr. Roach 
Smith Tisited Dai, about a sixth part of the walla had fallen, the work of 
Vandalism being in continued progress. That energetic antiquary without 
loss of time addressed an appeal to the Duke of Malakoff, soliciting bis 
interrention. He took means also to bring the subject through an influential 
channel under the immediate notice of the Emperor, who has shown con< 
■iderable interest in the conservation of national monuments, and has 
directed the preparation of a Survey and Ichnography of all the vestiges of 
Itonian dominion and occupation in Gaul ; an important charge, which has 
been entrusted to one of the most able of French archeologiats, M. de 
Saulcy. A more detailed account of Dax, and of this remarkable municipal 
determination to destroy a monument of a most rare and interesting kind, 
has been given by Mr. Roach Smith, in the Qentleman'a Magazine, 
November, 1858. p. 514. • 

In the discussion which ensued the feeling of the meeting was strongly 
eipreased, and it was resolved to transmit a remonstrance to M. Merim^, 
ill the hope that the destruction of remains of bo much value and interest 
to archnologiats might effectually be arrested. 

Mr. Albert Wat then read the following notice of an inscription in 
Scandinavian Runes at Venice : — 

" During my visit to Venice in Hay, 1858, my attention was called to 
the remarkable fact of the existence of a production of ancient Greek Art, 
upon which are to be discerned, although now in a very imperfect con- 
dition, certain inscriptions in Scandinavian Runes. This monument, alike 
remarkable fur its previous history, its present position surrounded by 
majestic memorials of the Mediffival greatness of Venice, and as presenting 
examplus of that peculiar mode of cryptic, writing, of which so few vestiges 
exist in our own country, is to be seen at the eiterual gateway of the 
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Arsenal, a etruutare of the close of the leTouteenth cetilurj with which 
tha eculptures of Grecian Art appe&r little in hannonj. 

" On visitiDg the Arsenal wiUi the hope of obtaining a copy or rubbing 
of the Runes, 1 found that euch is the decnyed condition of the white 
marble of which the colossal lion upon which they are traced is formed, 
long exposed to the action of the air from the sea and the rioleoce of 
storms, that it proved ioipracticabie to obtain a facsimile b; any of the 
processes well known to our members as employed advantngeouslj in copy- 
ing engraved monuments and inscriptionH, Having failed in securing any 
representation of the Runes in this manner, for transmission to the Institute, 
I had recourse to the incomparable photographs produced at Venice by 
Signor Pontel, who supplied me with three representations of the remark- 
able colossal figure, and of the other antique lions which are placed near 
it. It is, however, with difficulty that the course of the serpentine bands 
twining over the flanks and shoulders of the lion can be traced in these 
admirable portraitures. These bands, according to the peculiar fashion of 
Denmark and other Scandinavian countries, as shown by numerous Runic 
monuments figured in the works of Wormius, the Norwegian antiquities 
published bj Sjiibarg, snd eiamplee given in the Transactions of the 
Antiquaries of the North, wind about in a most capricious manner, 
which can only be compared to the involutions of a serpent. That animtj 
probably originated the type of Scandinavian ornamentation, to which the 
uame lacertine or serpentine has sometimes been assigned. On these 
winding bands the Runes are engraved. The font at Bridekirk presents 
one of the nearest approaches to this winding riband bearing a Runic 
inscription, iu Great Britain. Usually, as on the Ruthwell cross, the 
Bewcastle cross, and other Runic monuments familiar to us, the characters 
run in horixontal lines like ordinary writing ; sometimes within rectangular 
tablets, or upon the margins surrounding sculptured compartments on 
crosses and other monuments. Whilst engaged in the endeavourtoobtain, 
for transmission to our Society, some memorial of the inscriptions at Venice, 
I made the acquaintance of a very intelligent antiquary, Signor Lazari, 
conservator of the Correr Collection, an interesting museum of Ancient 
and Uedisval Art. On making itiquiry whether the Runes had been 
deciphered either by the learned Cicogna, who has specially undertaken 
the elucidation of inscriptions at Venice, or by any other Italian archieo- 
logist, he placed in my hands a brief comniunicatiun, recently received from 
the great authority on Runes, Rafn, who bad visited Venice in order to 
examine the inscribed lion. After much patient eiamination, be bod suc- 
ceeded in deciphering the inscription, and ascertaining the historical event 
wbich it records. The results of liis investigation have been published by 
the iSociety of Northern Antiquaries, at Copenhagen. 

"The colossal lions sejant which guard the portal of the Venetian 
Arsenal, were placed there, as is well known, in January, 1693. They 
bad been brought from Athens a few years previously, namely, in 
1687, by Francesco Morosini, General of the galleys of the Republic, one 
of the greatest captains of hie age, who distinguished himself on many 
signal ooca^uns during the conflict with the Turkish power in the eastern 
waters of the Uediterranean. His exploits on the coasts of the Morea, 
his defence of Candia, and, lastly, the conquest of the Peloponnesus, 
achieved in 1687, had exalted his reputation to the highest pitch, and he 
was choseu Doge in the following year. When the Venetian army had 
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thue become dominant at Athens, Morosini proposed to (ransport to Venice, 
a« a trophy, the admirable quadriga, which at that period decorated the 
western pediment of the Parthenon. Id talking down that magnificent 
relic of ancient ai't, the sculpture was bo aevereiy fractured as to prove unfit 
for removal. The Venetian GeneraiisBimo then determined to carry awa; 
the marhle lion which guarded the harbour of the Pirffiua, from a period of 
remote antiquity, The port hod thence received the name of Porto Leone, 
by wliich it was conetantlj known in medieval tioies ; and it is atil! deaig- 
nated by that appellation or by the name Drako, which originally meant 
only a aerpent, but now BJgnifieB a monster of any kind, and waa hence 
applied to the maihle lion. The coloaeal figure lay upon the beach in the 
port, and was noticed by the early travellers Spon and Sir Qeorge Wheler, 
when thej viiited Athens in 1675 — 76. The precise period to which the 
lion may be attributed is uncertain. Some writers have epoken of it as 
a production of inferior workmanship in barbarous times. It has, however, 
been regarded by persons of competent authority as of a date certainly 
not later than the fifth century before the Christian era. It ia sculptured 
in Peotelic marble, which, as has been affirmed, was not employed before 
the time of Pericles. The inscribed lion ia placed on the left hand, on 
entering the gateway of the Arsenal. It measures about ten feet and a 
half in height, exclusive of the pedeatal upon which it has been placed. 
Three other marble lions, of smaller dimensions, have been placed on the 
other ude of the entry ; and of these, two were brought from Greece at 
the same time as that bearing the inscriptions. It does not appear that 
the Runes on the Sanks of this remarkable colossus had been noticed 
before the close of the eighteenth century, A Swedish traveller, Akerblod, 
wbo visited Venice at that time, seems to have been the first to discern the 
existence of any such characters, and to recognise that they were Scandi- 
navian Runes. He mode a copy of them ; but he admits that circumstancea 
did not permit minute examination, and that he was unable to obtain a 
drawing of suffioient accuracy. His drawings were reproduced on a reduced 
scale in 1800, and again in Paris in 1804; the representation was repeated 
by Rossi of Milan in the following year, and they rc-appeared in 1821, in 
Grimm's work on Germanic Runes. A German artist copied the characters 
more precisely in 1830, and the result was published in Germany, and 
subsequently by Finn Mognusen in his great treatise on Runes, in 1841. 
Several persons versed in Scandinavian antiquities subsequently visited 
Venice and examined afresh the lion of the Pirseus ; but they declared the 
inscriptions to be so hopelesHl; effaced aa to preclude the possibility of their 
being deciphered and interpreted. 

" I have stated tliese particulars in regard to the attention which this 
monument had so deservedly excited, since they may enable us to 
appreciate the value of the result obtained through the indefatigable 
exertions of Herr Rnfn. Rafn obtained in the first instance careful oosta 
in plaster, and, having by their aid diligently studied the enigma, and cor- 
rected his conjectural readings by the aid of a learned Dane resident at 
Venice, he made a journey to Italy for the special purpose of verifying the 
coticlusians at which be had arrived. Undauuled by difficulties which his 
predeccssora bad pronounced to he itisurmouiUable, he examined the 
monument under the varied effects of light and shade, at all hours of the 
day, and with the advantages occasionally experienced in an inepectioii at 
early dawn, or at ihe beginning of twilight. 
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" The iDBcription engraved on the lefl side of the statue oommeDceB at 
the upper part of the flank of the animal, it passes down the left front leg, 

(iroceeds upwards with a ourre, and then runs over the thigh of the hind 
eg on the same side. Rafn obserTes that the characters appeared ia 
many parts as if they had been intentionallj damaged, possiblj by firing 
buUeta at the iDsoription, Under all these difficulties the following inter- 
pretation has been offered, and I am assured that it ma; be received with 
confidence as substantially correct. There are characters which are in 
some degree uncertain, but careful comparison with other Runic monuments 
boa facilitated the solution of difficulties otherwise insurmountable. 

" Hakon, in conjunction with Ulf, Asmund, and Orn, conquered this Port. 
These men, and Haratd the Great (i.«., of great stature), imposed (namely, 
on the inhabitants) large fines, or contributions, on account of the insur- 
rection of the Greek people. Dalk remained captive (or detuned) in 
distant countries. Egil had gone on an expedition with Bagnar into 
Rumania and Armenia. 

"This inscription ia in the ancient Danish or Nordic idiom, formerly in use 
in all Scandinavian and other countries, and still retained in Iceland. 
The ortliography resembles that usually found in Scandinavian inscriptions. 
The import of the memorial, as Rafn observes, appears to be this : Four 
Varangians, Hakon, Ulf, Aamund, and Orn, had conquered the port of the 
Firteus, and with Harald the Tall, probably their ohief, imposed a penalty 
on the Greeks for an insurrection. The engraver proceeded to make men- 
tion of three of their companions in arms, who bad been unable to take 
part in this exploit. 

" Harald here mentioned, considered by Rafn to have been the leader of 
the Scandinavian warriors who are enumerated, may have been, as he ie 
disposed to conclude, Harald, son of Sigurd, brother-in-law of St. Olaf, 
king of Denmark. After the sanguinary conflict in tvhieh Olaf perished, 
August 31, 1030, Harald effected his escape, and fled to Constiuitinople, 
where he arrived in 1033, being then 18 years of age. He engaged in 
the service of the Emperor Romanus III., and became chief of the Varan-- 
gian Guard, signalising himself in many exploits of which record is found in 
the Sagas and the chronicles of Snorro. Ho nppears to have continued in 
the service of the Eastern emperors until 1043. He returned ultimately to 
his own country, and shared the authority with Uagnus the Good, becoming 
sole sovereign of Norway after his death in 1047. 

" The careful inquiries of Rafn regarding the services of the Scandinavian 
stipendiaries, engaged at thiv period by the Greek emperors, have enabled 
him to point out, with a great degree of probability, the occurrences to 
which it may be concluded that this inscription referred, and the insurrec- 
tion quelled by the Varangians, companions in arms of Harald the Tall. 
Without entering into minute details, it will suffice to state that the heavy 
impositions inflicted on the population of Greece during the feeble reign of 
the Emperor Michael the Paphlagonian had excited general discontent. 
The insurreotion commenced in Bulgaria, in 1040, rapidly spread to Kpirua 
and Achaia, and the statements of the Byzantine historians leave little 
doubt that the disaffection threw Athens, with the province of Nicopolis of 
which it then formed port, into open rebellion. The Varangians, who had 
been engaged in Asia and other places, were recalled to meet the emer- 
gency, and were employed in reducing the rebel cities of the Greek portion 
of the Empire. It is to this insurrection, in 1040, and the penalties 
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imposed on Athens when conquered bj the y[irang;iaD aoldieiy, that tho 
remarkable Runes on the Lion of the Pirieus must doubtlesa be referred. 

" I nil) onlj add that the names recorded ae the chiefs of the Varangians 
engaged in t)iis eiploit are not unknomi in the Sagas and historical 
memorials of the period. Ulf is donbtless ttie Icelandic warrior, of whose 
history, as companion in arms of the exiled HaraJd in Greece and Sicily, 
many particulars are recorded. He returned to Nornaj, and held a post 
of distinction at HaraJd's court. Ragnar, whose name has been deciphered, 
was leader of a Scandinavian troop in the Bast at the period to which the 
memorial has been attributed. To the English antiquary, however, the 
name of Ulf has a more special interest, on account of the part which he is 
recorded to have taken in the councils of Harald. in 1066, when his 
prudent advice turned the king aside from the enterprise which he had 
resolved to undertake against Britain, where, as Ulf asserted, the Norwe- 
gian warriors would hare to cope with a force of valour so irresistible, that 
hope of victory to the invader might prove most uncertain. 

" The second inscription, upon the other flank of the lion, remiunB to be 
noticed. It has been deciphered through the indefatigable skill of Rafn, 
and maybe thus interpreted : Asmund engraved these Runes, with Asgeir, 
Thorleif, Thord, and Ivar, at the request of Harald the Great, although the 
Greeks had endeavoured to prevent it ; in Rafn 's own words, — " q unique 
les Grees en y rtfl^chiasant, 1' tnterdissent." According to the usage, of 
which frequent instances might be cited in Scandinavia, the name of the 
carver of the Runes is found, either immediately after the principal inscrip- 
tion, or apart on the otlier side of the stone. Thus here, the workman haa 
graven his name on the right flank of the colossu!, with those of some of 
his companions who had aided him in tracing the memorial upon the other 
flank, at the direction of their cliief. The vanquished Greeks, according to 
the singular expression here found, had reflected, or their attention had 
been excited, and they had sought to prevent the ancient monument being 
defaced by mysterious symbols, of which the precise import might possibly 
be unknown to them. Some porUon at the close Is wholly defaced ; the 
Greeks may have purposely attempted to destroy such a record of tiie 
ontrage of the barbarians, which had naturally been most repugnant 
to their fee lings, thus imprinted on this colossal relic of the ancient greatness 
of their race, in the earlier days of Greek independence. I must refer to 
the highly valuable treatise, entitled ' Inscription Runique du Pir^, inter- 
pr^t^e par C. C. Rafn,' and published at Copenhagen by the Royal Society 
of the Antiquaries of the North, for a full ac«ount of this interesting monu- 
ment, of which representations will there be found. I acknowledge with 
pleasure how much I have been indebted to the labours of that able archso- 
logist on the present occasion." 

Mr. Westwood communicated the sequel of his archteological tour in the 
north of Europe, accompanied by an account of the architectural features 
of Roeskilde Cathedral, printed in this volume, p. 135. 

Mr. Edudhd Watehtoh, F.S.A., gave the following notice of a silver 
ring in his collection, ornamented with niello, a work of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, supposed to have been the wedding ring of Cola di Rieazi, tribune of 
Rome, and of Catarina di Raselli. 

" The ring, which I have the pleasure of placing upon the table to-day 
for exhibition, possesses no slight historical interest. It was purchased for 
me in Rome, for a trifling sum, at one of the periodical clearing sales of the 
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Monte di Pieta ; and I bad it for several months before I diBCorered certain 
facts nliich man; nrchieologists consider to be corroboratiTe of my auppo- 
ution, that tills ring was the nuptial ring of Cola di Riensi. Its style, when 
compared with that of other objects of the period, enables ua to aacribe its 
date to the firat half of the fourteenth century. The bezel ia an irregular 
octagon ; in the centre there ia cut, aignet-wiae, a device— 4wo stars 
divided per pale. Around this there are inacrlbed two names — catakina 
■ KICOLA, the interstices being filled up with niello. These names are 
written from left to right, and not reversed. The ring is an elegant 
specimen of Italian workmanship, and I consider it to hare been produced 
by a Florentine artist. 

" The reasons for beliefing that this may hare been the fiancial ring of 
Bienxi and his wife are the following : 1. The two names — kicola (di Bienzi) 
and CATABiHA (di Raselli). 2. The date of the ring, which we may assign 
to 1320 — 1340, the time when Rienzi lived. 3. Neither Rienzi nor bis wife 
bad any armorial bearing ; and having great faith in his deatiny, be ia said 
to have selected a star for his device. The two stars divided per pale 
were interpreted by an emiuent Roman archieologist to be aignificant of 
the star of Rienzi and that of his wife. 

" We may now conaider the objections made against my supposition. 
The Romans at that period, it ia alleged, did not work iu niellure, and 
could not have produced such a piece of workmanship as the ring under 
consideration. The form of the n in the inscription has also been con- 
sidered as of a later date than the period of the Tribune. 

" In reply to the first objection I would state, that I believe the ring 
to have been the work of a Florentine artist. We know from Theo- 
philus the monk, that Tuscany was celebrated in his day for works In 
niello. Again, in those times the coiners of money, the die-sinkers, 
and engravers were likewise jewellers. Papencordt, in hia life of Rienzi, 
quotes a letter of the Tribune's, procured at Florence, in which he writes 
to the FlorentincB to send him an expert moneyer, an engraver, and an 
assayer. On examining the coius of Rienzi (he struck two) we £nd 
precisely the same form of H as on the ring. 

"I conclude, therefore, that these two objections are satisfactorily 
answered, I do not, however, propose to assert that this ring was actnally 
given bj Rienzi to his wife on the day of the marriage ; it may have 
been presented at some later time. Two other rings, exhibited by me on 
this occasion, are of interest in connection with this relic attributed to 
the tribune. One of them bears the arms of the Orsini family ; the 
other is one of the massive Papal rings, and bears the arms of the Colonna 
family — Uartin V. having been of that princely house. 

" I regret that I am unable to prepare a detailed account of several 
other most interesting examples, among the rings which 1 have the 
pleasure to place before the meeting. I would, however, wish to draw 
attention to the following : 1. An fitniscon ring, considered by Roman 
archieologistB to be unique. It represents, on the hoop, Hercules and 
Juno ; Hercules holds in his right hand the Kodut or knot, and Juno 
holds the Eoae or girdle. In the space between the heads is introduced 
a scaraheuB. Padre Garmcci, the eminent Jesuit, pTonouuces it to be 
an Etruscan betrothal or nuptial ring. It was found in the Uaremma. 
3. This ia an interesting example, being set with an intaglio of Augustus 
cut to the shape of the bead. I have seen two intaglii of this deacrip- 
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tion, but neither of them was set. It was found in the Campagna near 
Bome, in 1857. 3. This ring represents Jupiter Serapii in relief. Plinjr 
states that iti his time the Romans wore representittions of Harpocnites 
and other Egyptian gods upon their rings. 4 and 5. Tiro gold rings 
recently found at Rome. One is set with two uncut diamonds, and is of 
very rare character ; an example of this description is preserTed iii 
the British Museum, and a third is in the Hertz collection, shorUj to be 
sold. The second ring exhibited is of peculiar shape, and it is set with a 
sapphire en cabochon. Unfortunately, the finder caused the stone to be 
unset, in order to ascertain the weight, but it has been carefully replaced. 
These are specimens of late Roman work. 6. A ring set with a denarius 
of Constantino Pogonatus, A. D. 654 — 6S5. On the hoop are the 
following letters in niello, — barinota, which I read as bari notabivs. 
Bari may have been the name of an imperial notary, 7. A fine gold ring, 
ornamented with niello, and inscribed with the name alhstah. It woa 
found at Llys faen, in Caernarvonshire, and was supposed by Mr. Pegge to 
have belonged to Alhstan, bishop of Sherburne, a.d. 817—867. The Inst 
letter of the name is the Rune equivalent to n. See Aicbieologia, vol. iv., 
p. 47, where this remarkable relic is figured. 8. A Scandinavian ring, 
found in the Thames at Chelsea iu 18^7. 9. A gold signet-ring, appa- 
rently of Saxon workmanship, and bearing a head with tho name atfket. 
May this be for alfuet ? It was found near Rome somo years ago, with « 
considerable number of coins of Alfred the Great. 10. A silver signet- 
ring, bearing tlio initial I crowned, with a sprig, supposed to have been 
intended for the planta-genista, on each side of the letter. This ring had 
been long preserved in possession of the ancient family of Darell, with the 
tradition that it had been presented by King John. 11. The Barnley ring, 
found at Fotheringay, described and figured in tho Archteolo^cal Jouruat, 
Tol. xiv., p. 297. 12. Memento ring of GusCavua Adolphus. 13. A ring 
which belonged to Frederick the Qreat, King of Pi-ussia, the setting being 
a turquoise engraved with the royal cipher F, 

aniiquftttd anU tISiK&i of STrt efrfinfUtt. ' 

By the Rer. Jaubb Beoz. — Two remarkable stone celts, one of them of 
dark green porphyry, found on the Battle Field, Clontarf, length 8 1 inches; 
one extremity is very acutely pointed ; the other, of rather smaller siie, 
and described as of greenstone passing into flint, was found in tho north 
of Ireland. — Also a gold tore-ring, of a size suited to the finger, lately found 
in Hayling Island, Hants. Several rings of this class have been noticed in 
this Journal, vol. iii. p. 269 ; vol. vi. p. 58 ; and toI. viii. p. 100. An 
example found at Ringmer, in Sussex, as described in the Susses Arch. 
Coll. vol. iz., has been figured in this Journal, vol. xv. p. 96. See also 
the Catalogue of the Museum, Edinburgh Meeting of the Institute, p. 126. 

By WiLLiAU McEwEH, Esq., M.D., of Chester. — A bronze armlet, found in 
a turbary near Plunton Castle, co. Kirkcudbright, in 1826. About four 
miles to the east of the spot are remains of an extensive encampment, 
supposed to bo of the Roman period, called the Boon of Enrick, near the 
locality known as Gatehouse of Fleet. This curious relio is formed of 
thin bronze plate, with ribs and ornaments hammered up, and minute 
punctures, of whioh the intention is uncertain : it consists of two pieces, 
which are hinged together, so that the armlet might readily be opened, and 
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adjusted to the ami. The ornametitation, as will be seeD by the aocom- 
panying woodcDt (original size) ia of the peculiar type, of wliich a bronie 

scabbard found near the Fentland Hille, and an unique bronze collar found 
in Roxburgh shire, aro good czamples. Both those objects are in the 
Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland, and they have been figured in 
Dr. Wilson's Prehistoric Annals, pp. 441, 451. Various objecta which 
appear to belong to the same period and clasB of ancient remains, have also 
been found in England ; their origin has been ascribed to the Celtic 
races, and most probably to the tribes inhabiting Britain. Their peculiar 
character iriU bo exemplified in the " Uorie Ferales," announced for 
publication by tiie late Mr. Kemble, and which Mr. Franka has undertaken 
to edit. See some remarks on these relics in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, vol. ir. p. 144. 

By Mr. J. G. Waller, — A rubbing from a fine incised slab in the 
church of St. Heeren, Eideren, in Belgium, commemorating a person of the 
same family as the memorial eibibitcd at a previous meeting. (See p. 174.) 
It is in good preservation ; the lines forming the canopy are filled in 
with red pigment. The heraldic charge on the shield is partly expressed 
by inlaid pieces of white marble. Brass escutcheons were formerly affixed 
at the angles of the slab, hut they are lost. The inscription round the 
margin of the slab is as follows : A ' sk'i ' u ■ cccLiiii ' is ■ ootayis ■ 

BBATl ' LAJIBERTI ■ UARTYR13 * OBIIT * Off 'S ' EOIDIUB ' BE ■ HAMALB ■ UILEB ■ ET * 
Ds's • DB ■ ELDERIS ■ CY' ' ANIUA ■ REftVlESOAT ■ IN ■ PACK ■ AUBH. The figure 

of Sir Giles de Hamale presents, as Mr. Waller remarked, many curious 
points of costume. Longitudinal pieces are afSied over the armour of 
interlaced mail, upon the limbs, peculiar in their adjustment and differing 
from examples of tho same period in England. It may be doubtful whether 
these additional protections are intended to represent metal plate. On the 
fore-arm they appear under the sleeve of mail, and the close-fitting jupon 
which is seen through the surcoat, being tucked up in front, seems to be of 
the same character. The calf of the leg as well as the shin is protected 
by longitudinal pieces of this material, whatever it may be, whilst it is 
worthy of attention that there are no elbow-plates, or sollerets for the feet, 
which are usually found in England, in early examples of the use of 
plate-armour. Mr. Waller pointed out that the conventional character in 
the drawing of the features resembles that to be noticed in the earlier 
brasses in England, especially that of Sir Robert de Septvans, at Chartham 
in Kent. The hand of Providence in benediction is seen above the figure, 
as in the memorial from the some church previously exhibited by Mr. 
Waller. These highly interesting sepnlchral portraitures mil be given in 
the work now in preparation by Mr. W, U. Weale, of Bruges, in which it 
is proposed to offer a series of the Monumental Brasses and incised slabs 
of Northern Europe.' 

By Mr. Franks, — A salver of Venetian glass, exquisitely ornamented 
with arabesques on agold ground. In the centre is introduced an escutcheon 
with the following coat, Azure, a tree proper, — Also a diminutive watch in 
the form of the flower of the fritillary, with the maker's name engraved 
upon the works within — Edward Bysse fecit. (Bemal Coll. No. 3852.) 

* This intereaUDg publication will be received by the author, IS, Denmark 
produced in ten pwts ; the first ot whioh Grove, Bsriisbuiy, Loudon. 
la in the press. Subscribers' names are 
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Medistal Seals. — By Mr. W. J, Berrhard Smith. — A singular niatrii 
of bone-stone, recently purchased from a eilTenmith in Knightabridge. It 
IB of Bemi-globular form ; but tbe engraved face ia hexagonal, the edges of 
the circle having been ground away ao aa to bring the impreaB to that 
figure. It liaa been supposed to Imve been the seal of Lady Jane Grey, 
haatily made during the short period from her aucceaaion being proclaimed, 
July 10, 1553,until she abandoned the title of Queen, on July 20 following. 
Under an arched crown between G ■ I>, the initials of her huaband Lord 
Guildford Dudley, ap[>oar two escutcbeona, ono being of the royal arms, 
England and France {sic) quarterly ; the other charged with two animals 
grappling a ragged staff, possibly the cognisance of the Dudleys, Below 
ia inscribed ioanna HEO. The existence of such a seal was first noticed 
by Mr. M. A. Lower, in 1850, in the Sussex Arch. Coll. vol. iv. p. 313 ; but 
it woe not stated, where the matrix was to be found. A cast from an 
impression found by Mr. Albert Way in the Hastings Museum was sub- 
sequently produced in the Museum of the Institute at the Chichester 
Meeting, as no^ced in tbe Catalogue, p. IDS, where tbe impress is 
figured. 

February 4, 1859. 

OoTAviua MOKdiK, Esq., M.P., V.P.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A communication was received from tbe Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, announcing the successful issue of their efforts in regard to 
Treasure Trove in Scotland. The subject having been brought before that 
Society by Mr. A. H. Rhind, in a memoir printed during the previous 
year,* a Committee was nominated, and a statement was addressed to the 
Conveners of all the counties, accompanied by Mr. Rliind's paper setting 
forth tbe existing position of the law and its practical results. The subject 
having been favourably received, a memorial was submitted to the Treasury 
by the Commiaaioners of Supply in the different counties, and by the 
Society of Antiquaries, as already stated in this Journal (see Tol. xr. 
p. 297). Mr. Stuart, the Secretary of the Society, stated that the resnlt 
of this combined movement had been to obtain the Treasury authority, by 
which the findera of all ancient relics in Scotland will hencefortb be entitled 
to their actual value on delivering them up to the Crown Officera in the 
various counties, aa set forth in tbe following official announcement ; 
Treasdbb TaovE, &c., Appbrtaising to the Crown. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury having been 
pleased to authorise the payment, to finders of ancient coins, gold or silver 
ornaments, or other relics of antiquity in Scotland, of tbe actual value of 
the articles, on the same being delivered up for behoof of the Crown, I now 
give notice to all persons who shall hereafter make diacoveries of any such 
articlea, that on tbeir delivering them up, on behalf of the Crown, to the 
sheriffs of the respective couDties in which the discoveries may take place, 
they will receive through this Department, rewards equal in amount to the 
full iatrinsio value of the articles. 

JoEir Hbnpbbsoit, Q. and L. T. R. 

Qtteen't and Lord Treaturer't Btmembrancer't O^e, Edinburgh, 
January 20, 1859. 

* T!i« Law of Treaiuro- Trove: how can it beet b« odaptgd to acaotnplish useful 
R«ults t By A. Henry Hhind, Esq., F.S.A. 
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Mr. Haweikb observed that for BOme iime put the Treasarj bad evinced 
the dispogition to act with liberality, and had ebown their reodineis (o give 
tbe finders of coins or other Treasure Trore rendered up to them on 
bebalf of the Crown, the full value of such valuable objects. It was verj 
desirable tliat this should be made known as extensively as possible 
throughout England, so as to encourage persons to bring to the Treasuiy 
the precious relics of antiquity. Such relics had hitherto been too frequently 
sacrificed through apprehension of the law being enforced. A vote of 
congratulation was cordially passed to those who had participated in realis- 
ing the important result made known by Mr. Stuart, and more especially (o 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, on the gratifying issue of their well- 
combined exertions. 

Mr. W, S. Vatix, F.S.A., President of the Numismalio Society, then 
read a short occount of certain silver coins, brought for examination by the 
Hon. and Rev. J. Lascellea, Rector of Goldsborough, Yorkshire. They 
had been found a short time previously, as Mr. Lascelles stated, in digging 
a drain near the church at that place, and at a depth of about three feet. 
With the coins were found deposited a considerable number of fragments 
of silver ornaments, brooches, armlets, &c., and portions of small ingots or 
rudely shaped objects of silver, the whole having been placed in a small 
leaden chest. These ornaments and silver ingots, Tvhich were exhibited to 
to the meeting, precisely resembled the objects discovered in 1840, In 
Cuerdola near Preston, as described by Mr. Hawkins in this Journal, 
vol. iv. pp. Ill, 189. Of the coins found at Goldsborough the following 
notices were given by Mr. Vaux ; 

"The collection of coins exhibited by Mr. Lascelles consists of tbe 
following specimens. Saxon coins ; one of jElfred, and one of Badweard 
theSlder. Cufic coins, of the Samanian Dynasty ; — of Nasr ben Ahmed, 
the first Prince, one struck at Samarcand, A.n. 880 ; of Ismail ben Ahmed, 
the second Prince, four struck at Al Sbia]i in the years a,d. 893, 898, 
899, 903, and three struck at Samarcand in the years a.d, 895, 897, 
899 : also several othu' coins whereon the place of miutage and the date 
are not completely legible, but which undoubtedly belong to this ruler. Of 
Ahmed ben Ism^, the third Prince, two coins struck in a.d. 910 ; tbe 
name of the place of mintage effaced. Of Noar ben Ahmed, the fourth 
Prince, one coin, date and place of mintage effitced, but certainly to be 
attributed to this Prince and not to the first Nasr ben Ahmed, because the 
Ehalifah's name At Moktader Billab is quite legible on it. 

" The occurrence of the names and dates determines the period of the 
collection found deposited at Goldsborough, within certain limits. Thus the 
reigns of M^fred and Badweard comprehend the period between a.d. 873 
Mid 925, or 54 years. Again, the earliest date of tbe Cufio money is 
A.D. 892, and the latest possible date, to the end of the rule of the Kbalifsh 
AI Moktader, is a.d. 932. Hence we may be sure that none of the coins are 
earlier than A.d. 872, the commencement of the reign of Alfred, or later 
than tbe lost year of Al Moktader, or a.d. 932. The period accordingly 
comprehends exactly 60 years. 

" With regard to the occurrence of the Oriental coins among Saxon coins 
and omaments, it is well known that a vest quantity of such money has 
been found on aline extending along the Baltic Coast to England. The 
greatest deposit was discovered at Fardhem in the Island of Gothland, and 
an excellent account of these discoveries baa been published by a Swedish 
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numiBmatiBt, M. Toruberg. It is probable th&t these Onental coinii came ia 
tbo course of trade ; a caaclUBtoa Btreogthened by the fact that thej belong 
inrariably to the firat three centuries and the beginning of the fourth 
oeuturj of the Hejira, after which time they whollj cease. The latest coin 
which has been discovered is dated a.d. 1010, During these centuries the 
trade between the East &nd West, b; means of caravans, was continuous from 
Samaroand through Mavar al Nahr, the defiles of the Caucasus, into lAUle 
Russia, thence along the Woiga into Livonia and the Baltic provinces. No 
coins of the nestem or BOuthern dynasties, such as those of Cordova or 
Egjpt, have been as jet discovered." 

Mr. Hawkins remarlied that discoveries such as that which Ifr. LasoelleB 
had kindly brought before the Institute, are of great interest, and it is most 
desirable that record should he made of these remarkable deposits. On the 
shores and on the islands of the Baltic they had frequently occurred, and 
gradually decreased in approaching the British Islands. Such deposits 
had rarely been found inland.' They had occurred in great abundance at 
Eugen ; of the coins of the dynasty to which the pieces brought by Hr. 
Lascelles belonged, about 10,000 had been discovered on the coasts of the 
Baltic: the Oriental coins of all descriptions found there amounted to about 
30,000. Within the last thirty or forty years not less than 134 deposits 
had been brought to light. The ornaments appeared to have been crushed 
and mutilated for convenience of package, or like the ingots and bars, cut 
into pieces to facilitate the adjustment in the scales of a required weight. 
It is probable that the collection of coins and wlver bullion had been connected 
with the ordinary transactions of commerce, the precious metal being used by 
weight and as an article of barter. A very largo hoard of coins and broken 
silver ornaments of the same class as those brought by Mr. Lascelles, had 
recently been found iu the Orkneys, including a brooch of unusually large 
size. The weight of the Cufic coins had been estimated at nearly 161bs. 

Mr. Cosuo iNHEa, F.S.A.. Scot., communicated a short notice of SL 
Govan's Cave, near Stackpole Head, on the precipitous coast of Pembroke- 
shire. In one of the little bays there is a small chapel of rude masonry, 
half way down the cliff, known as St. Govan's Chapel ; it is approached by 
a long flight of steps, and according to popular story it is not possible to 
count their number correctly. A few yards lower in the ravine is a well, 
covered by a roof of rude construction ; it was doubtless originally used for 
baptism, and thence regarded as sacred, and it is still resorted to for the 
cure of diseases. The most singular part of the siunt's dwelling is his 
so-called bed, possibly a place of mortification, or rather his cofSn, being & 
vcitical opeuiog in the rock, in which a person of ordinary size may with 
difficulty stand, and the rock has become polished by the number of visitors 
who squeeze themselves into this interstice in the sides of the cavern. Mr. 
Innes called attention to the existence of similar places of penance in 
Ireland, associated with the legends of ancient asceticism ; and he pointed 
out a remarkable circumstance, the papular mixing up of mythical per- 
sonages or characters in ancient romance, with the holy hermits of early 
Christianity. There can be no doubt as to the character of the place in 
Sonth Wales. The cave, the place of penance, the well still sacred in 
popular estimation, are all in accordance with other vestiges of primitive 
'a North Britain and in Ireland. The name, hevover, here 



' See H. Worseoe's observations on this lubjeot, Atoh. Joum. vol. iv. p, 200. 
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attached not only to the cave, but to tbe bold hendlaud adjoining, reBCmblos 
thnt of a famous hero of romance, who, strangely enough, has robbed the 
humble hermit of hia idontitj. Sir Gawain, the renowned knight of the 
Round Table, was slain by Sir Launcelot, and many places claimed the 
honor of preserving his remwna : Langtoft aays that he was buried at 
Wybre in Walea ; Caiton and Leland place his interment at Dover j 
whilst, according to the Brut, he was conveyed to bis native country of 
Scotland. The occurrence of a nurao 80 similar as that of Govan, associated 
irith a reniarkdblo site, was sufficient, it would appear, to justify a claim oa 
behalf of Pembrokesliire. The assertion, singular as jt may be, is not 
tnoderu, since William of Malmeshurj' relates the discovery on the coast of 
the province of Ross in Wales, in the times of the Conqueror, of the tomb 
of Qawain, 14 feet in length ; and also that the wounded knight was 
wrecked on tho coast, and alain by tho natives. Leland rejects the tale, 
but records the existence of a ruined castle near the shore, called by tbo 
name of Gawain ; and Sir F. Madden 'observes that the tradition of tho 
locality assigns St. Govan's Head as the burial place of King Arthur's 
nephew.' Mr. Innes observed, however, that the local historian, Fenton, 
does not advert to any such popular notion ; and that during his recent 
visit to South Wales he had sought in vain for traces of this singular 
tradition. 

Ur. B. G. P. UlNTT communicated an account of numerous relics 
recently discovered in dredging for the purpose of deepening Portsmouth 
Harbour. He had been informed that several Roman urns had been found, 
and having gone to inspect them, the objects in question proved to be 
chiefly of medieval and more recent periods. A considerable number of 
tbeae were brought for examination, by the obliging permission of Mr. Wood, 
of Her Majesty's dockyard, by whom they hud been collected during the 
removal of the accumulation known as " the Burrow Bank." Mr. Wood, as 
Mr. Minty observed, had recently given a discourse on Portsmouth harbour, 
the geological formation of the country, the results occasioned by tides, the 
formation of banks, &c. It may be regarded as purely a tidal harbour, not 
receiving the waters of any river of importance : tho area is about 4400 
acres ; but at low water a great portion assumes the aspect of a large tract 
of mud, intersected by dirty channels, and the space for mooring ships is 
thus reduced to about 384 acres. When Portsmouth was first selected for 
A naval arsenal, and the dockyard established in 1509, it is probable that 
tho harbour was amply sufficient for the navy of England ; but the use of 
vessels of such great length and tonnage as are now built, has caused 
difficulties in providing for their accommodation. Numerous banks have 
gradually formed, which now impede navigation. Of these the most 
important are the Ballast Bank in mid-channel, and the Burrow Bank. The 
former has proved so inconvenient, that its removal by dredging has been 
undertaken. The second, situated opposite Burrow Island, is farmed by 
the silt brought down by the ebb tide, and deposited at this particular spot 
through local causes, clearly explained by Mr. Wood in his lecture. This 
bank is in course of removal by dredging : it is composed of sand and the 
dibrit brought doirn from the harbour. Considerable changes have here 

' Script, post Bedam, lib. ii. p. 64. ignore the I^«nd, which ia not men* 

' Introdncdon to &t Oawain, edited tionad in bis Biat. of Fembroksshira, 

by Sir F. Uadden. Fsaton seemi to where Stackpols Head is notioed, p. 414. 
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occurred ; and near Fortchester Castle, as also in the adjaceut localities, it 
is probable that no small portion of land has been lost oven within recent 
times. It occurred to Mr. Wood that it would be desirable to aacertua 
tbo rate at which the banks and shoals in the harbour accumulated ; and 
that the articles recovered in dredging might supply data to aid sucli aa 
inquiry. It is obvious that such eridonce could not be conclusive ; objects, 
of which the date can be fixed, might haro been deposited at a much later 
period ; other casualties maj also have occurred affecting the value of the 
information sought from the stratification of such deposits. Still the facts 
collected by Mr. Wood must be regarded as highly curious, b« approxima- 
tive indications of the rate at which these shoals have, for a long succession 
of years, accumulated. The pottery and other relics exhibited commenced 
with glass bottles of the times of George 11., of very depressed form, 
usually called Dutch j they occurred in tbe silt about 12 inches from tlie 
surface, having probably been imbedded there about a century ago. A 
little lower, at about 2 feet, lay a broken " puzzle-bottle," such as were 
in vogue in the times of William III. and Queen Anne, date about 1680 
to 1710. The data thus obtained would show an increase of about 14 
inches in each 100 years. The other eiamples were found at various 
depths. At about 6 feet in depth wore jugs oi brown mottled stone-ware, 
knoivD as " Grey-beards." Lastly, at 16 feet below the surface, were 
embedded a few vessels of Roman ware ; and by comparing that depth 
with the supposed rate of silting up, it would foUov that they had been in 
the shosl about 1370 years, or that the date of their deposit was about 
the year 480. Porchester having been a Roman station at the extreme end 
of the harbour, it is probable that the Romans had outworks, of which one 
may have occupied the commanding point of land, now known as Burrow 
Island. Under any circumstances, the presence of some Roman vestigoa 
was to be expected in close proximity to a post of importance, such as 
Porchester. Among various relics produced, Mr. Minty pointed out two 
stone bullets, such as were used formerly as shot for cannon, thence 
designated pierners. He called attention, also, to a jug of the fine 
mottled brown stone-wsre of Cologne, one of a class of vessels such as 
occasionally occur mounted in silver gilt, with chased ornaments of good 
execution ; the assay marks, according to Mr. Morgan, usually indicating the 
reign of Elizabeth as the date to which they may be assigned. 

Dr. Ferdinahd Keller, President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Zurich, sent a notice of some singular masses of iron, chiefly found in 
Switzerland, of which the intention and the date are unknown. Their 
form is irregularly pyramidal at either end, 
as shown by the accompanying woodcut, on 
a very reduced scale. Dr. Keller had ezstn- 
ined twenty of thesemafisiveblocksofmelal; 
and of these he gave the following descrip- 
tion : " Do ces vingt pieces 11 j a 16 qui 
out un poids Bpproiimatif de 12 livres ; il 
NusofiKiD. y cn a nne qui p^e 15 livres; la pins 

l^ero est do 10 livres. Elles out toutes 
une surface raboteuse, enduite d'bydrate de fer, et sont roughs plus on 
moins par cette rouille, quelques-unes meme coosid^rablement. Le m^tal 
dont cea masses sent compost n'est pas da fer brut comme on diroit an 
premier coup d'all, mais un fer tr^s-ductilcj tenace, et par consequent 
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mnll^Lble. II doit £tro le produit du traitement du min^al de fer dank 
lea petites forgea appel^es ' Rennfener ' en AUemaud, aelon la ra^thode 
dit« Catolane, qui est encore aujonrd'hui en uaage dans lea Pyrenees et 
dana tons lea pays on lea proc^dea indtallurgiquea ont conserve leur 
eimplicit^ primiUve." 

The localitiea irhere tlieae curious blooli a of iron have been found, are in 
the great valleys of the northern and western parts of SvritEerland. 
Tirenty-four specimens are known ; one was discovered in the Canton of 
Vaud ; thirteen were found deposited close together on a wooded hill near 
Niilau, Canton of Berne ; aomo are from the canton of Argovie, six from 
that of Ziirich, one from Thurgovie. A single specimen, found on the 
banks of the Rhine, is preaerved in the Museum at Mayence, Although 
brought to light in thoso parts of Switzerland occupied from the earliest 
periods, it is remarkable that no example has occurred near any Roman 
aettlement. Thej have iovariabty been found remote from towna and 
villages, and from the vestigea of Roman dominion in that country. Hence 
Dr. Keller is disposed to ascribe them to an anterior age, and to regard 
them aa belonging to the Celtic period. Tbey are obviously not suited for 
any mechanical uses, and he suppoaes them to bo blocks of metal, of the 
peculiar form in which, at aome remote period, iron waa introduced into 
commerce. Thia conjecture has been confirmed by the opinion of dealen 
in metal ; and the form of the blocks has been regarded as auited for 
facilities of transport, probably upon horsea or mules. It is Tery diffioult to 
determine from what country this iron may have been bronght ; Dr. Keller 
considers it certain that it waa not produced in Switzerland, where the 
manufacture of iron waa not kuoivu in Roman times, nor even in the 
earlier mediteval age. These highly curioua ohjecta maat therefore have 
been, aa he concludes, of foreign importation ; and it is very desirable to 
make their existence more generally known, in order to draw forth noticea 
of any similar relics of primitive metallurgy discovered in other countries. 

Mrs. U. Clarence Fiaou sent an account of the recent discovery of an 
ancient interment in Dorset, accompanied by certain circumstances of an 
unusual nature. The Rev. H. C. Pigou, rector of W^^ke RegiB, near Wey- 
mouth, having lately let out one of hia glebe fielde in allotmenta for tha 
benefit of hia poorer parishioners, an old man, who had begun to break up 
his plot of garden-ground for the first time, found several large, flat atonea, 
placed edgeways, evidently with aome purpoae, forming, as it appeared, a 
rude sepulchral cist. Broken honea, very much decayed, were speedily 
brought to view, alao part of a akulL with the teeth in perfect preservation. 
Close to the skull hod been placed a small vase of coarse black ware, the 
surface of which was somewhat lustrous, and on the under side of tha foot 
are parallel linea slightly scored, crossing at right angles, na ahown in tbe 
woodcut. (Seenextpage.) Thia little urn, which seems to be of late Roman 
ware, measures 6i in. in diameter at the top, and the height is 2i in. 
The cist measured about 4 ft. in length, and about two ft. in depth, so that 
the corpse, apparently of an adult, had been doubled up to fit the narrow 
limits of this diminutive grave ; the top atone, by which it waa closed, lay 
about a foot from the aurfaco ; it was a fiat slab of a flaky material occur- 
ring in the neighbourhood. The body had been deposited with the head 
towards the east, the feet to the weat ; the spot is on elevated ground, 
about a mile from the sea. The position of the vaae, as nearly as could be 
ascertained, had been over the ahoulder of the corpse. Subaequeatly were 
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found near the same «pot, Temftins of a second skeleton, aocompanted by a 
Teasel Trhich vroB totally broken in pieces by the epade. According to the 



Drn of Black Wore found at Wjlte Bogii. 

popular tradition in the neighbourhood, persons passing by an old pathway 
which crossed the field adjoining to the place where this discovery occurred 
had often been terrified by shrieking of spirits, which is considered to ba 
sufficiently accounted for by the interments now brought to light. This 
tale recalls the superstitious notions regarding certain sites of ancient inter- 
ments, especially the Goblins' Hill, near Mold, in Flintshire, as related in 
this Journal, Tol. y'l., p. 259. 

gntfquttfctf antt tKSDttH ar9rt erfifbitett. 

By Lord Bratbbooee, V.P A bronze key of singular form, the handle 

being a transverse piece, terminating in a round knob at each extremity. 
It was found at Hempstead, near Braiutrce, Essex, and may be of Romoo 

By Mr. Bri^ckstong. — A portion of one of the " Coway Stakea," 
recently obtained at Alton Towers, on the dispersion of the collectiona 
of the lat« Earl of Shrewsbury, who possessed a relic thus described in 
the sale catalogue, No. 1064, "An oak slake, found in the Thames." 
This, which had been purchased by Charles, Earl of Shrewsbntr, who 
died in 1827, was enclosed in a glass case; it was sold for Ils> to 
Mr. Gent, of Alton, StaEFordshire, a farmer, who possesses certain curi- 
osities. It was stated that the fragment now in Mr Brackstone's 
possession, having been purchased with miscellaneous objects at the Alton 
sale, had been cut off from the stake above mentioned, in order to fit it 
to the case, or for some other cause. A thin section of this specimen 
of wood having been submitted to Professor Queckett, and the structttre 
examined by the microscope, he had, with his accustomed kindness ia 
aidmg archieologioal iavestigatJons, communicated the following result: 
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"The wood Uundoabtedlyoak, and, as far as I can ucerlain, of the speoiea 
termed lettiliflora, wbicb is also common in bogs and submarine forests 
in thU countrj, and the roof of Westminster Hall is said to be con- 
structed of the same wood. Tliis species, now less common than the 
Qmtcus rohitr, occurs near London and nlso in Norfolk, and soma other parts 
of England : it is sometimes called Diirnmat oak ; the characteriatio is 
that that the acorns haTO do stalks." The question of the Coway Stakes, 
it maj seem almost needless to observe, has been the subject of frequent 
disoussion. Many Lave adopted the opinion of Camdeu ia regarding 
the spot where they have been found in the bed of the Thames, a little 
above Walton, as the " ripa acutis sadibug prEofixis munita," mentioned by 
Cvsar, where Cassivelaunus formed such an obstacle to the progress of the 
Roman inraders, B.C. 54. It has further been sought to identify these 
relics with the tudes, described by Bede as to be seen in the seventh 
century, " ad modum humani femoris grossie et circumfuss plumbo."' It 
has been stated that numerous vestiges of a severe conflict have been found 
from time to time near the spot, and a considerable number of oaken stakes 
have been removed in recent years, in order to facilitate navigation. lu 
Lord Brajbrooke's muaeuoi, a bronze swoid, of the tapering leaf-shaped 
form, is preserved, said to have been found in the bed of the river, ia 1838, 
near Coway Stakes, as stated in this Journal, vol. vi., p. 198. In the 
British Museum one of these ludet may bo seen in fair preservation. It is 
thus described, as we have been kindly informed by Mr. Franks : — " This 
stake was on Oct. 16, 1777, drawn out of the bottom of the river Thames, 
in which at least five-sixths parts of its length were imbedded ; it stood 
with several others which [the water being uncommonly low] were then easily 
to be seen, about one- third of the river's breadth from its southern bank, at a 
place called Coway Stakes, a quarter of a mile above Walton Bridge, 
which Camden in his Britannia supposes to be the ford by which Julius 
Ciesar passed the Thames in his second expedition against the Britons. " 

Mr, Brackstone exhibited also a talismanic stone, or physical charm, 
obtained in Dublin, of a heavy material and reddish-brown colour : it was 
mounted in silver, with a small loop at each end, so as to be attached 
probably to the person, or worn as an amulet of medioinal virtue. It is 
in fonn like a large bean, and it has a kernel or loose stone within it, like 
the eagle stone or atites supposed to be found in the eyry of the eagle. A 
similar stone is preserved in the British Museum. The object exhibited by 
Mr. firaokatone was described by the person from whom he purchased it as 
of a class of relics sometimes preserved as heir-looms in old families in 
Ireland : they were considered as charms against sickness and disasters, 
and regarded as in some degree sacred, being used in teuderiog an oatb, or 
on certain other solemn occasions. 

By Mr. B. Cubborit, Secretary of the Royallrish Academy, — Drawings 
of an oval engraved gem, described as found near Bathfamham, oo. 
Dublin. It bears an inscription in four lines, which has been thus inter- 
preted by the Rev. E. Hincks, D.D. : — Belonging to Abdallah, the son of 
Shibbatb, the servant of Zanga. This seal (Mr. Clibborn observed) may 

' See Camden's Britannia, under Sur- Ssmnel Qale, Archtsologia, vol.i. p. 138; 

rey. Cfessr de Bello Oall. lib. v.; Bede, b; Dune* BniTington, ibid. vol. ii. p. 142. 

Bccl. Hist, lib.i. c Z Th« qnestiun of Sw also Wright's Celt, Roman, ondSoxon 

the Coway Stokes has been discussed by p. 14. 
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have been conreyeil to Ireland from Spun or Africa, &s the letters oo it 
are similar to those found in the Carthagini&n inacriptiont. Hod it beea 
brought to light during the VallaDcej period of Irish antiquarian ism, it 
would have been used as a stubbora fact in support of the Phranician origin 
of Irish antiquities. Some Romaa coins, it may deserve meation, are 
stated to hare been found in the neigbbourhood of Kathfambam. 

ByMr. W. W.E. Wynne, M.P. — An interest! og, and probably very early 
cross and cruciGi, found last year, at the east end of the south aisle of 
Llanaber Church, liCerionothshire ; and a thurible apparently of the thir- 
teenth century, found also in the last year, by a laborer while woriiinf; near 
the Church of Corvren, in the same county. Mr. Wynne offered the follov- 
ing obserrations ; " Llanaber is unquestionably the most interesting cburcli 
in North Wales ; in magnificence it certainly does not vie with the larg^ 
though very late churches of Mold, Greaford, and Wrexham, but, 
indepeudeutiy of ita great beauty, it has some very peculiar features, as has 
bean suggested by Mr. Freeman, either native Welsh, or imported from 
Ireland. These were described in a very interesting account of the church 
^ that gentleman in one of the recent volumes of the Archaeologla 
Cambrensis, but the representation of the roof as there given is incorrect. 
It is not the good Early English roof of the nave, hut that of the chancel, 
of probably much later date, and of a type, though good, very common in 
the North Wales churches. I will not dwell upon the generally admirable 
restorations of Llanaber Church, but proceed to give an account of the 
finding of this crucifix. At tbe east end of the south aisle was a rude moss 
of rubble masonry, which evidently bad been the support of an altar-slab 
and frontal. This it was intended to preserve, but the workmen, when not 
watched, romoved it. The cross was first found in the d^ria of this altar, 
and immediately afterwards the image. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether they belong to each other. Tho cross measures 7i inches in 
length. I should mention that the clerestory windows of Llanaber, early as 
they appear to be, are insertions subsequent to the erection of the church. 
The principals of the roof come down immediately over the windows, and 
the end of each principal ia cut off horizontally. Upon removing tbe 
plaster underneath the windows, in a line immediately below each principal 
a square hole was diacovered, edged with worked freestone ; into these, 
evidently, had originally been inserted a hammer beam or corbel, support- 
ing the roof above. 

"In reference to the auggestJon of Mr. Freeman,' in bis description of 
Llanaber to which I refer, that there are features essentially Welsh or 
essentially Irish in the architecture of the chnrch ; I may mention, that abont 
tbe middle of the thirteenth century, or a little later" perhaps, a branch of the 
great Irish sept of the Geraldines, Osborn (or Osber) Fitz Gerald, more com- 
monly called Wyddel — tbe Irishman — settled in thig neighbourhood. In an 
original tax-roll preserved in the Chapter House at Westmioster, of about 
the latter end of the reign of Edward I., those aseesaed at the highest sums 
in the pariah of Llanaber, are ' Decanua,' doubtless the Rural Dean of 

' A rsUc of considerable interest is to Black Stones) on the sea-ahore, about 
be Bean placed ogainBt the north wall of lialf a mils distant from tte churdi. 
Lliuiab«r cburcti. ItistbeitonemKrlbed Mr. Westwood bas taken a careful fiw- 



} BEOi, stated to have simlls of this insoription. 
been found at the Cerrig Dudu (the 
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Ardadny, and ' OBbom.' Is it not probable tbat the latter person was 
founder of the church? If so, Irish features might reasonably be expected 
in its stjle, Witli regard to the Church of Corwen, near which the 
thurible was found, it has hardly an iutercsting feature. It is a rather 
large cruciform cliuich, and probably its walls may be of Early English 
date, but the windows arc of latePcipsiidic ular style, almost Debased, with 
the exception of an liarly English triplet over the altar, now walled up. 
Corwen was the parish of the ' wildGlyndwr.'as he was sometimes styled." 



b, Ha-iouctluhire. 



The bronze thurible found at Corwen is here figured ; !t measures about 
5 inches iu height ; diameter 3^ inches. It stands upou three short feet. 
A portion of bronze chain of very skilful workmanship was found with it; 
having doubtless seiTcd, when entire, for swinging the thurible and raising 
the pierced cover. Tliese relics have been assigned to the thirteenth, or the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century. The Very Rev. Dr. Rock remarked 
that the cross is an example of the description termed the Lorraine Cross, 
which it is customary to carry in certain services of the church according to 
the Paris rite. The curious little long-vested crucifix figure does not 
appear, as ho considered, to have originally belonged to the cross. 

By the Rev. J. Fdlleu Russbll, F.S.A., Rector of Greenbithe. — A 
beautiful devotional fold ins- tablet, painted by Hans Memling, probably for 
the private chapel of the Princess Jeanne, daughter of Charles VIII., King 
of France, and the wife of John II., Duke of Bourbon, about 1450. She 
died in 1482. The Princess appears on one of the leaves of this exquisite 
painting, kneeling at a faldstool covered by a cloth or carpet embroidered 
with the arms of Bourbon, being those of France with a beud guU$, impaling 
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the royal arms of Franoe. Abore, tha Supreme Being is seen among 
clouds, and tbe Virgin standing on a crescent. In front of the faldstool is 
an angel holding an escutcheon of the same impaled arms ; and behind the 
princess aj^ars St. John tbe Baptist. On the other leaf is represented the 
Cmcifliion ; among the numerous figures Hurrounding the cross, one has 
been conjectured to be a portrait of Louis XI. Longinus is seen holding 
the spear to pierce the Sariour's side ; he h on horseback, and represented 
as blind ; another mounted soldier directs the point of the treapon, irhilst 
Longinus tenches his eye with the fingers of his left hand, Mr. G. Scharf, 
F.8.A., observed that this remarkable production of early art had been 
exhibited, by Mr. Fuller Russell's kindness, in the Manchester Exhibition, 
of which U formed one of the principal ornaments in the series of rara 
examples to which it belongs. Hans Memling, as he is called by Waagen, 
sometimes known by the name Uemelinck, was the second great punter 
after Vnn Byok who adopted the new process of art. Hia masterpiece is 
the celebrated altor-piece at Bruges. According to the legend of Longinus, 
by whom our Lord's side was pierced, he was blind, and his sight was 
restored by the holy blood mingled with water which fell upon his eyes, as 
here delineated. 

By Mr. J. H. Le Kbdx. — Drawings of large initial letters and alphabets 
of letters of smaller size, tbe whole taken from a Choral Book in the 
Church of St. Mark at Florence, attributed to Fra Angelico. Data, 
fourteenth century. 

By Mr. Wrbb. — A plaque painted in enamel, probably by Kardon or 
Bernard P^nicaud, of Limoges, early ia tho sixteenth century. (See Da 
Laborde, Notice des Emaux au Louvre, p. 132.) The subject is the 
Nativity ; the Virgin and Joseph are seen kneeling in adoration ; on one 
side are angels with musical instruments, on the other the shepherds, one 
of whom plays on the bagpipes. Beneath is the iaecription o hateh dki 
UEHENTO UEI, and on the building seen in the background is the Angelical 
Salutation, The painting is enriched with round ornaments i paiUoru, 
resembling jewels ; the reverse of the plate is mottled with dingy purple 
and green colour. Dimensions, 10 in. by Sj- In. 

By Mr. OciATica Moroan, M.P. — A casket painted in enamel, a pro- 
duction of tho school of Limoges in the sixteenth century. It belongs to 
William Jones, Esq., of Clytha, Monmouthshire, and has long been in the 
possession of his family. The subjects, ten in number, ore painted in 
grisaille on a rich blue ground, and represent the culture of the vine, 
children picking grapes, canying tho fruit to the vat, and treading it 
therein. In one compartment a child appears wielding a club to smash a 
snail, probably as being noxious to the vine ; in another four children ara 
represented, as it were, acting in pantomime the drunkenness of Noah. On 
the cover, ridged like a roof, are introduced busts of a young man and a 
damsel, surrounded by garlands. A casket of similar character was to be 
seen in the Debruge Collection. 

By Mr. Edward Kits, of Devizes, — Several specimens of the illustr^ 
tions prepared for bis forthcoming series, " The Brasses of Wiltshire," to 
be published by subscription. (See p. 91 of this volume.) Among those 
produced was the remarkable memorial of Robert Wyril, Bi^op of 
Salisbury, representing that prelate standiug within a castellated structure, 
at the gate of which appears his champion, with buckler and the singular 
weapon, the uncinut used in judicial conflict. Also a copy of the Jjrose of 
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Robert EoUum, BUhop of Salisbury', in Coiiatance Cathedntl, from Ur. 
Waller's engraving published in tlie Arohaeologia ; and a einguliir brus iu 
Brouglilon Oifford Church, Wilts, the memorial of Robert Longe, who died 
in 1620, " In piouse memory of nhome hie mornfuU wife erected tliia moro 
loving then ooBtly repreBentatioD." Behind an inscribed altar-tomb are 
two figures, Death, armed with a long javelin, and a herald in a tabard 
of the royal arms ; the latter hears in his right hand a mace with the head 
charged with the royal arma aurmounted by a crown ; and in his left a 
number of escutcheonB ; from among thcae Death draws one with the 
arms of Longe. The javelin and mace are held saltire-wiae over the tomb, 
with an inncribed ecroU flowing from tham on either side. The intention of 
this quaint device is thus explained in the inscription :— 

" The Life of Hann ii a trewa Lottuia, 
Where venterouse Doath drane forth lotte short k Longe, 
Yet free from fmude md partioll flatterie, 
Uee sbufl'd Sheilcig of seuerall size amoitge, 

Drawe Laoge : and bob drewe longor hii short dues, 
Th'anncient of daiea bejonde all time to prvaa." 



March 4, 1859. 
OcTATiua Morgan, Esft., M.P., V.P.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Announcements were made regarding the Annual Meeting to be held in 
the present year in Cumberland ; and the following friendly intimation was 
made by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, through tlieir Secretary, 
the Rev. Dr> Collingwood Bruoe. 

" This Society learn with pleasure that the Archeeological Institnte are 
about again to visit the North of England, — Carlisle being selected as the 
place of their Country Meeting neit Buromer-~and desire to state to the 
Council of the Archieological Institute that they will be happy to co-operate 
in any way with them and the Carlisle Committee, so as to contribute to 
the success of the Meeting." 

A requisition was also received from the Architectural and Archraological 
Society for the county of Buckingham, through the Rev. W. Hastings 
Kelke, Honorary Secretary, eipressing in very kind terms the desire that 
the Institute should hold the Annual Meeting for 1860 at Aylesbury ; 
pointing out the numerous objects of local attraction, and tenderiog every 
assurance of friendly co-operation^ 

Thanks were cordially voted in acknowledgment of these gratifying and 
friendly communications. 

Mr. Authch Tbollopb sent a short account of some interesting dis- 
coveries of Roman remains recently brought to light at Lincoln. In 
excavations for fanning a cellar in Monson Street two fragments of an 
inscribed sepulchral slab hod been discovered, of which Mr, Trollops 
promised to send a photograph for a future meeting. Tiro cinerary nms, a 
jng of fictile Roman ware, and four glass ampuUs, of tlie clots of objects 
usually described as lachrymatories, were also found at the same spot. 
Evidence of a strong fire having been made there was clearly perceived ; 
large quanUties of charred vood, ashes, &c., were found, with stoneB 
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■hoiring, bjr their red colonr, th^t thej had been ezposed to grot heat ; 
there appcuired also the foundations of some building, 
pojwibtj of a tomb. Ur. Trollope observed that all tho 
Roman sepulchral slabs found in this locality had been 
broken in pieces, eTidently on purpose ; and he possesses 
several fragments found there some years since, among 
which he hoped to discover the missing porlion of the 
memorial lately brought to light, but hitherto his search 
had proved fruitless. A eecoud sepulchral inscription has 
Bubeequently been found at Lincoln ; both of these will be 
figured hereafter in this Journal. — Mr. Trollope sent also 
a drawing of an elegantly fashioned bronze fibula found, 
in December last, at Greetwell near Lincoln, (See wood- 
cut original size,) It is enriched with enamel, white and 
blue, of two shades. The annular ornament is also 
filled in with blue enamel. Ail the relics of this class, 
Hr. Trollope remarked, which had fallen under hia obser- 
vation at Lincoln, hod been found with Roman objects, 
aud in proiimity to Roman masonry, <{z;c. These enamels 
appear to be comparatively of rare occurrence in Italy, but such examples 
of the art of euameliDg in Roman times have frequently been fomid in this 
country and in France. 

Mr. Albbbt Wat gave the following notice of a remarkable discovery 
of tore-arm lets in North Britain, and exhibited a pair of those ornaments, 
which bear some resemblance to one figured in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 53, 
and another, figured in the Catalogue of the Museum formed at the meeting 
of the Institute in Edinburgh, p. 35. The tores eihibited differed from 
these chiefly in being of smaller dimensions, and the spirals are more closely 
twisted. 

In the spring of 1857 a hoard of gold armlets was tamed up by the 

Slough on a farm in the parish of Urquhart, co. Elgin, and many were 
estroyed or lost before Uieir value became known. One, presented by 
the Rev. H. Walker of Urquhart to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
was found by a farmer at his stable-door, having been thrown aside by one 
of the herd-boys. On seeing it, Mr. Walker made inquiries regarding the 
remainder, but the value of the relics having become known, suspicion 
arose that some claim might be made for recovery of this Treasure-trove, 
and it was asserted that they had all been lost or given away. It was 
ascertained that " a good large gowpinfull " (a handfull) had been found, 
amounting to more than three dosen armlets, all, as far as could be 
ascertained, similar in stylo and pattern to those eihibited ; with the 
exception that some had simple hooks at the extremities, serving to clasp 
the armlet on the arm, whilst in a few instances these hooks terminated in 
little knobs. The farm where the discovery occurred is called " The 
Law," from a conspicuous tumulus, encircled at the base by a path-way, 
which may have measured formerly four or five feet in width, but the 
plough has encroached upon it. The Law measures about 15 feet in 
height, and 150 feet in circumference ; the summit commands an extensive 
riew. At about forty yards from the base of this tumulus the gold tores 
were found. A small cairn had formerly covered the place of their deposit, 
but it hod been removed when the land was brought into cultivation a few 
years since. There is a local tradition that a golden cradle lies buried in 
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the Lftir. Ho other renuuoa are known to bave been found upon the (arra, 
but on an adjacent fann about a quarter of a mile from the Lair, » 
tepulchral cist was brought to light in trenching. It contained a skeleton 
entire, and placed in a sitting or crouching posture ; a necklace of jet, 
similar to one figured in Dr. WiUon's Prehistoric Annals, p. 294, lay with 
the remains, and some of the beads are preserved in the Elgin Musenm. 
About half a mile south of the Law another tumulus eiiats, which was 
opened about twenty ^ears since, and a skeleton was found deposited in « 
cist : the skull was perfect ; it was broken with considerable difficulty by 
help of a hammer, and the parish Dominie pronounced the thick-skulled 
hero to hare been a Dane. On a subsequent occasion an attempt was 
made to penetrate into tha Law, but the operation was abandoned at 
the request of the tenant, some superstitious apprebensione haying been 
aroused. 

Mr J. Gbeen Wallbb communicated an accoont of a sepulchral brass 
in Belgium, of which a rabbiog was exhibited. 

" The interesting example of meditcTal art is from St. Mary's Hospital, 
Ypres. It consists of an inscription only, but very elaborately designed. 
The fillet on which the memorial is inscribed is carried round in a waved 
line, and the intervening spaces contain a series of subjects illustrative of 
the Ages of Life. This subject, as you are aware, was a favourite one in 
church decoration, but the instances that now remain lie far apart from each 
Other, and in England, I believe, we have only one instance, that in the 
clerestory of Canterbury Cathedral, I except, of course, manuscripts aud 
old prints. 

*' Three compartments are devoted to Infancy. The first is a mother 
or nurse, sitting before a fire on which is a caldron ; a naked child is 
before her ; behind her is the cradle or cot. The next subject is the child 
learning to walk with a go-cart, the nurse looking on, her attitude seems 
as if anxious. The third shows two children puraaing a bntterfiy with 
their hoods, 

" We now come to the succeeding stage. The child is with a pedagogue 
learning to read. The next compartment haa two children playing 
together walking on stilts. The third, represents a child playing with a 
whipping top. Thus Youth is illustrated. 

" Manhood next succeeds, or rather Young Manhood. The first shows 
two young men in close-fitting jerkins playing together with sword and 
buckler. In the next a youth appears walking with a lady, perhaps 
oourting. In the last he is piping with pipe and tabor. The lover appears 
also in the two succeeding compartments. In the first he is playing at 
draughts or chess, or perhspe the game of tablet. In the next he is tender- 
ing his proposals in a decided manner, by offering the lady a ring, and her 
attitude is expresaivo of aatouishment and surpiise, and a little comic. 

"Mature Manhood next appears, shown iu two subjects. The first appears 
to be a merchant with a broad-brimmed hat, long gown, and an anelaca 
hanging in front. He is attended by a youth, with a long sword under bis 
arm. Next, he is telling his beads at the entrance of an oratory. 

" The last scenes of life are shown in three subjects. Pirst, is a man 
bending with age, with pouch at his side, and leaning on a staff. Next, 
a man in bed, with priesla iu attendance, at whose hands he is receiving the 
offices of the church. Lastly, is a funereal hearse with two candles burn- 
lug at its side- 
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'* The orniunentft) portion of the ioscription is rerj be»ntifulty designed, 
and in a atjie purely Flemish, reminding us of old tapestry hangings. 
The inscription is in the vernacular dialect, and the date is 1489." 

A short report was received from Dr. Johnson, of Shrewsbury, regarding 
the successful progress of the excavations at Wroxeter, undertaken 
through the spirited proposition ori^pnated hy Mr. Botfield. During the 
gradual development of the plan of the ancient huildings, Roman relics, 
ornaments, and coins had been collected in great variety, and sketches of 
the most remarkable of these were sent by Dr. Johnson ; the whole of the 
' objects discovered will be preserved in the Shrewsbury Museum. The 
investigation of this great Roman city has been taken up with spirit in 
Shropshire, and it deservedly claims the co-operation of archaeologists to 
supply sufficient tiinds for the complete examination of so extensive a site. 

The Rev, W, H. Guhhbk communicated a transcript of the Will of 
John Fromond, accompanied by observations on bis benefaotitms to 
Winchester College. (Printed in this volume, p. 166.) 

The Rev. C. W. Binohah brought a curious inventory of the effects of 
Robert Bingham, of Melcumb Bingham, Dorset, dated 4th of Elizabeth, 
1562. A ground-plan was given of his residence, which has undergone 
scarcely any changes, showing the various chambers enumerated in the 
description of tbo furniture and household appliances. This curious 
illustration of domestic manners in the sixteenth century will be given 
hereafter. 

Mr. Ai.BBKT Wat then read noUoes of some interesting portraits of the 
nnroeroUB members of the Honing family, settled at Carlton and Eye, in 
Suffolk. The following portraits were oihibited, — By Mr. Bowyer Nichols, 
F.S.A., a copy of the painting in possession of the Marquis of Donegal, 
representing William Honings of Carlton, Clerk of the Privy Council 37 
Hen. VIII., his wife, fourteen sons and two daughters. This curious 
painting is minutely described in the Collectanea Topographica, vol. vii., p. 
394. — 'By William BubhoU, Esq., Accountant-Qeneral, a portrait on panel 
of Edward Honing, one of the sons of the aforesaid William ; he appears 
with the white bAton of a military commander in his right hand, and in 
one of the corners of the picture is introduced the siege of a seaport town, 
with the inscription pato lvbenteb osdeks tah xakb qvau terra. 
Dated 1585, ntstia sute 26.— By William Campion, Esq., of Danny Park, 
Sussex, another portrait of the same person, similar in costume and all the 
accessories, date, ^c- — By David Laing, Esq,, Signet Library, Edinburgh, 
A small painting, portnuts of a young gentleman and lady of the Honing 
family, identified, by the name accompanying each individual portrayed in 
Lord Donegal's picture, as Roger, thirteenth son of William Honing of 
Carlton, and Jane his sister, supposed to have died on her wedding-day. 
An escutcheon of many quarlerings appears on each of these paintings, 
of which, and of the exploits of the persons commemorated, some mora 
detailed account may be |^ven hereafter. 

ffntfquUinf aidr BOorU at flit Silif&ita. 

By Mr. Bracxstoi'b. — A stone celt or axe-head, stated to have been 

foond about Angnst, 1858, in digging for flints on the Haldon Kills, near 

Exeter. It was reported that fragments of an um were found with the 

celt, which is of a dark material, resembling touch-stone or fine grained 
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bualt. — A smmll metal vase of globular form, described aa hariDg been 
dug up, in a cottage gardea at Watermoor near Cireoceiter, with some 
brokea potteiy sjid a few coins which hod not been identified. The vase, 
fonned by hammering up, seemed to be of copper, or metal with slight 
alloy, of Oriental appearance, and bad been silrered or tinned. 

By Mr, Albert Wat. — Two caltrapB, and an iron bolt-head of great 
strength, length about 5i incbeg, the four-sided point still shows the marks 
of the hammer and retains its sharpness. These relics are part of b, large 
store of military appliances and annour found in course of eicsTfttions at 
the Castle of Qundisau, near Russikon, Canton of Zurich, which was 
horned about 1340, whilst the lord of the place and his retinue were at 
church. Recent explorations hare brought to light swords, weapons, bolt 
and arrow-heads, hauberks, plate armour, &c., with a profusion of tools and 
various stores of a fortress in the foarteenth century. These relics, which 
possess coDsiderabie interest, on account of the circumstances by which 
their date is so nearly ascertained, are now preserved in the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Ziirich. The massive bolt-heads discovered, had 



probably served for the missiles thrown by the powerful ipringaut and 
balutce, mentioned in this Joui-nal, vol. zi., p. 383, vol. zv., p. 355. Hr. 
Hewitt offered the following observations on this object. — "There can be 
no doubt that it is a dondedne. In the Inventory of the Bastide de Sainct 
Anthoioe, printed in the Treatise on Artillery by the Umperor of the 
French, we find 'gros traits en fagon de dondatneg ferrees pour grosses 
arbalestres.' And Cazton, in the Fayttes of Chivalry, mentions ' quarelles 
called dondaynes or grete shot.' The springald was no doubt the engine 
for which they were devised. The Dovor inventory (Arch. Journ. vol. zi., 
p. 383), has 'cofres pleinz des qnareJes pour espringales.' Gniart 
mentions Ihem as 'empennes d'airain,' and the Bologna inventory, given 
by the Emperor, mentions 'viritonea a balistis grossis impennatos portim 
de ramo.' The relic from Oundisau is, so far as I know, the only don- 
daine yet seen in England." 

Mr. Way brought also several of the facsimile plates prepared for the 
proposed publication of a Roll of Arms preserved at Zurich, measuring 
nearly 13 feet in length. It comprises about 587 coats of sovereign 
princes and noble European families. The date of this valuable document 
IS about 1350. The Society of Antiquaries of Zurich propose to publish on 
ezact facsimile in colours. This roll will be of very great utility to anti- 
quaries in identifying works of ancient art, monuments, iui. The 
impression will be limited to 125 copies, for subscribers only, whose namea 
may be sent to the Secretaries of the Institute, or to Dr. Keller, at Zurich. 

By Mr, OoTAvins Mohoan, M.P. — A collection of pewter vessels, Ac., 
made at Nuremberg, of which he gave the following description : — " An 
oblong pewter cistern and tray, for washing and draining glasses, of 
Nuremberg work in the early part of the seventeenth century. The trajr,^ 
18 in. long by 12 wide, is ornamented with engraved scroll-work and foliage^ 
and has in the centre a medallion with an engraved portrait of Qustavos 
Adolphus. The cistern, 12 in. long by 6 high and 6 wide, is ornamented 
with similar engraved work, and has on one side a portr^t of Count Pappen- 
heim, and on the other that of another general in the army of Gustavua 
Adolphus in the Thirty Years' War. — A small tankard formed of wooden 
staves, and bottom like a pall, held together by bands of pewter at top and 
bottom, and having the sides inlatd with pewter ecroll-work : within it is 
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pitched. These tankards are called by the QermaDB ' Pech kruge,' or 
piteh tankards, the pitch haviog been thought *to give an agreeahle flavour 
to the beverage. — Bight amall ornamented penter plates, two of them with 
scalloped edges, 8 in. in diameter, having in relief on the brim escutcheons 
of the arms of the Swiss cantons, surrounded by ornamental scroll-work, 
among which are small shields, bearing the marks of the matrix. Ooe 
plate has in tlie middle in relief a medallion containing three shields ; the 
upper one surmounted by a crown bears the imperial eagle ; the other two, 
the arms of the canton of Berne, a bear. On the other is a medallion with 
the three heroes of the Swiss Union, in 1308. They were probably made 
at Berne early in the serenteenth century. One of these is figured in the 
' Moyen age et la Renuesance.' — Two imperial plates, or 'Kaiser teller,' 
7i in. in diameter, having round the brim medallions of the six electors on 
horseback, with shields of thai electoral arms. The spaces between are 
ornamented with masks and seroll-work. In the centre of one, which 
bears d&te 1622, is a medallion of the Emperor Ferdinand II. on horse- 
back ; and on the other, one of Ferdinand III., who succeeded him in 
1637. — Two Apostle plates, one 7i in. in diameter, having oval medal- 
lions of the twdve apostles round the brim, and a central medallion of the 
Resurrection. The other, 6 in. in diameter, with circular medallions of 
the apostles on the brim, and in the centre, one with the figure of the 
Saviour, holding in one hand the imperial orb, and having the other raised 
in the act of blessing. — A plate, 7 in. in diameter, having on the brim 
medallions of the four seasons, the intervening spaces are £I!ed with masks, 
BcroU.work, and foliage. Id the centre, a medallion with the creation of 
Eve from the side of Adam. — Another plate, 7 in. in diameter ; the brim 
ornamented with a rich, broad band of flowers and foliage in relief. The 
designs of all are elegant and the work very good. They all bear the mark 
of Nuremberg, where I purchased them twenty years ago. " 

The Rev. R. B. Caton communicated through Mr. C. S. Qreaves a 
notice and representation of a rudely carved hrean head, found in 
February, 1855, in a cavity on the Black Lead, C res wick Creek, Melbourne. 
It lay at a depth of 60 feet 6 inches from the surface, at the bottom of a 
drift which formed a superstratum to the black clay. In this and adjacent 
cavities large portions of wood and " honeyBuokle-cones " were found at 
various times, at depths from 50 to 80 feet. The carving is of wood, 
supposed to be the root of one of the Eucalyptus tribe ; its substance has 
been so changed by heat, by pressure, or other causes, that it has been 
converted into graphite. A solemn declaration by the finders, mode before 
three justices at Creswick, accompanied the engraving of this singular 
relic, with affirm atory tetters from Mr, Burr, District Surveyor, and another 
gentleman, who had carefully inquired into the alleged facts. A targe 
quantity of wood had been found, as they stated, changed in like manner 
in appearance and substance, so as to be converted apparently into graphite. 
This wood belongs to genera and species identical with those now growing 
in that part of New Holland, namely, Eucalyptus, Casuarinie, and Banksta; 
the cones of the tatter are found in profusion. A specimen, in fine pre- 
servation, was sent with this notice of the discovery : this cone, however, 
presented no appearance of any such change as has been described. The 
head b rather smaller than life-sixe : the hair and beard appear trimmed 
close, the moustaches are large and regular. Graphite, or Black Lead, is 
a pecnlior form of carbon, combined with iron, silica, and alnmina. 
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ABCHABOLOGIOAL IKTELLIQENCE. 



^ttbatologftBl Initllfstnu- 

Thb interest aroiued by tlie receot eiplorations at Wroxeter hu led to 
the nomin&tioD of a lerj influential Uetropolitau Couinittee for promotiDg 
the ezcaTatioQB on the site of thie, one of the largest of the Roman towtui 
in this island. The roHearchea have hitherto heen oarried on by the zeal 
and activity of a few individuals, stimulated by the liberality and praise- 
worthy eiertiong of Mr. Botfield, M.P. They have been supported chiefly 
by local coalributions, through the energetic proceedings of Dr. Henry 
Johnson, the Secretary of the Excavations Committee, and the able 
direction given to the operations by Mr, Thom&a Wright, whose disoourseB 
on those remarkable vestiges of Roman occupation in bis native county 
have been justly received with no small measure of local interest. The 
time has, however, arrived when the historical importance of these 
explorations of Urioconium can no longer be doubtful, and it becotcea 
necessary to seek the means of giving a more extended character to 
researches, the interest of which has been in the first instance cautiously 
tested. The Metropolitan Committee would, accordingly, make an appeal 
to the public, and more especially to antiquaries throughout Bngland : 
and tbey invite all who take an interest in National History and Anti- 
quities, to give timely assistance in promoting an undertaking which has 
already been attended with very interesting results. Contributions are 
received by the Bankers of the Committee, Uessre. Masterman and Co., 
London, the Hon. Secretary, Frederick Hindmarah, Rsq., 17 Bucklers- 
'bury. City, or by Heniy Johnson, Esq., M.D., Shrewsbury. 

We have much gratification in adverting to the recent completion of the 
"Illustrations of Roman London," by Mr. Charles Roach Smith. This 
valuable contribution to the memorials of National Antiquities, wbiuh the 
author has so earnestly labored for many years to rescue from contempt 
and oblivion, will take its place among the most instructive accessions to 
Archffiological literature, in company with the "Inventorium Sepulchrale" 
and the "Collectanea," which have justly won for Mr. Roach Smith a 
foremost rank amongst European archaologists. The volume, illustrated 
by the skilful hand of Mr. Furbolt, has been printed exclusively for 
the subscribers ; it comprises forty-one plates, with numerous engravings 
on wood, presenting a very attractive combination of the innumerable 
vestiges of Roman occupation in the metropolis. It may, however, claim 
far higher consideration as destined to exemplify, in a striking point 
of view, the characteristic details of Roman manners, arts, and usages, — 
the evidences for an unwritten chapter in the history of progressiTS 
civilisation in Britain. 

The Abbe Cochet, whose reputation as a sagacious and indefatigable 
antiquary has been so well established by his works on the Sepulchral 
Antiquities of the earlier periods in the North of France, has produced his 
promised publicatiou — " Le Tombeau de Child^o I. Roi des Francs." 
He has combined the extended results of those scientific investigations, 
in which he has for some years taken so prominent a position, and has 
thrown a &esh and important light upon one of the most interesting 
illustrations of the Merovingian period. This volume, in 8vo, with nut 
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lees than 487 illustratiooB in the text, has been pubtUUed bjr IC. Delevoje. 
at Dieppe, and maj be obtiuned through MesBre. Parker, 377, Strand, 
HeaarB. Williams and Norgate, or other bookBellen. 

It is proposed to publish, by subscription (price not to exceed tea 
shillings), The Domesdaj Book of Cornwall, in a readable and popular 
form, with notices illustratira of the Topography, Family Histoi;, 
Heraldry, and Architecture of the County generally. The volume will be 
edited by the Rev. F. 0. Hingeston, whose name is well known in eon- 
nection with Historical Literature, and who has recently produced the woik 
by Capgrave, " Liher de Illustribus Heoriois." in the Historical Series 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, Subscribers' names are 
received by Heard and Sons, Truro. 

The antiquary who takes interest in examples of Sphragistic Art will 
learn with satisfaction that a work has been aiiuounced hy M. Hermaiid and 
M. L. Deschamps de Pas, two able French archeeologists, entitled. 
" Sigillographie de la Ville de St. Omer." The perfection in design and 
art displayed in the sesls of the north of France and Flanders is well 
known to collectors, and the rich municipal archives of St. Omer, with the 
Charters of the Great Monastery of St. Bertin, will doubtless render the 
proposed volume a very valuable exemplification of seals in every class. 
The series will be published by subscription, forming a quarto volume, 
with forty plates ; price 30 francs. Subscribers' names are received by 
M. Didroii, at Paris, or by the author at St. Omer, Rue St. Bertin, 46. 

The value and extreme rarity of the enlarged edition of Hutchins' 
History of Dorset, namely, that edited by Gough, in four volumes folio, ia 
well known to all who are conversant with Topographical Literature. 
Messrs. Shipp and Hodson, of Blandford, announce for immediate pub- 
lication, by subscription, a roprint of that valuable work, with a con- 
tinuation to the present time, and upwards of £00 engravings. The work 
will be issued in twelve parts, price one guinea each, to the subscribers only. 

We have pleasure in inviting the notice of our readers to the publication 
of the first volume of the " Archteologia Cantiana, being Transactions of 
the Kent Archeological Society." Among the contributors are the 
Regius Professor of Eccleaiaatical History, Dr. Stanley, Mr. Wykeham 
Martin, Mr. Fobb, Mr. Hussey, Mr. Blencowe, Mr. C. Roach Smith, the 
Rev. Beale PoBte, Mr. Willement, and the indefatigable andqnary the 
Rev. Lambert B. Larking, to whose exertions the establishment of thia 
important provincial Society is mainly due. We hope to advert hereafter 
more at length to the contents of this attractive volume. 

We would invite the notice of the Members of the Institute to the recrait 
publication, by Messrs. Constable, of the Catalogue of the Museum formed 
at Edinburgh, during the Meeting of the Institute, under the patronage of 
the Prince Consort, in 1856. It is copioualj illustrated, and presents an 
attractive record of a very remarkable collection. The provincial Museums 
of Scotland, it may be remembered, contributed largely from their stores of 
ancient relics and works of art, with objects of historical interest sent 
with great liberality by public institutions and the representatives of many 
of the most ancient families in Scotland. The number of copies printed is 
not large, and those who neglected to give encouragement to Messrs. 
Constable's undertaking by becoming subscribers to the work, may soon 
find difficulty in obtaining this memorial of the Meeting of the Institute ia 
North BriUin. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1859. 



OS THE EARLY HISTORY OF CUMBEELAHD.' 



In the sketch, which I offer to the members of the 
Archseological Institute, of tho early history of Omuberland, 
it is not my intention to dwell at any length upon the Ante- 
Roman and Roman periods. Of the former we know almost 
nothing, and although the memorials of the latter are both 
numerous and int.eresting, they belong rather to the anti- 
quarian than the historical section of our inquiries. 

There can be little doubt that Cumberland formed a 
portion of the territory of the Brigantes, the largest and 
most powerful of the native states of Britain, for although 
seven at least out of the nine cities or towns assigned to them 
by Ptolemy lay on the east of the chain of hills which inter- 
sects this district of the island, we are expressly told by the 
same authority, that the possessions of tho Brigantes extended 
from sea to sea. Of the two remaining towns, one has been 
allocated in Lancashire, the other in Westmoreland ; in both 
cases indeed on very imperfect evidence, but no case what- 
ever can be mad^ out for placing either of them within the 
limits of this county. 

Under the Romans the most important military stations in 
Cumberland were those on the line of the great mural 
barrier, — at Burdoswald, Walton, Stanwix, Bui^h-upon- 
Sands, Dmmburgh, and Bowness ; but of these the ancient 
name of the first only, Amboglanna, has been ascertained 

' Ttiia memoir wu commuDioted to the Hiatorical SeotioD, at tiie meetitig of 
tLe iDBtitutv in Carlule, July, 1S5». 

VOL. ITI. 1 I 
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with certainty ; the teatimonj of inscribed stones, whicli has 
enabled our antiquarians to identify all the mural stations in 
Northumberland, entirely failing ub after our first step on 
Cumbrian ground. 

On the eea-coast we find the stations of Ellenborough and 
Moresby, the former amongst the noblest monuments of the 
imperisd sway in Britain, and inferior to few in its treasures 
of inscribed and sculptured stones ; but nothing has yet been 
found to lead to the absolute identification of either with any 
of the names in the Notitia Imperii. The same remark 
applies to the numerous stations of which traces are yet to 
bo seen in the interior of the county. The remains of several 
Roman roads, more or less perfect, exist in Cumberland ; 
but of these one only occurs in the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
forming the Western route from York and the South of 
Britain to the extremity of the Province. The stations indi- 
cated in the Itinerary were not necessarily military posts, 
and it is very doubtful whether Carlisle, which Ues in this 
route, and is described as Luguvallium, was one. It certainly 
had no garrison when the Notitia was compiled, towards the 
close of the imperial government, but relied for its defence 
on the Wall to the north and the adjacent station at Stanwix. 
The vestiges of Roman occupation undoubtedly bespeak a 
town of considerable magnitude and importance, occupying 
as it did the same position on the great western thorough- 
faro which Corbridge did on the eastern. The remains at 
Corbridge, as they are described to us previous to their dis- 
turbance by King John, in a vain search for hidden treasure, 
were at least as extensive as at Carlisle ; but Corbridge was 
not a Notitia station, nor, as far as we know, a fortified post. 
Its shape was irregular, more nearly circular than rectangu- 
lar, lying like Carlisle within the Wall, but somewhat more 
distant and less directly connected with a mural station. 
Both places, although unoccupied by a stationary military 
force, were doubtless the regular halting-places of the Legions 
on the occasion of an expedition against the Caledoniana At 
each, it is probable, commissariat magazines were established 
for storing the produce of the fertile country around ; and 
thus we may account for the existence of a large popiilation 
at both places, although neither of them seems to have been 
a Briti^ town, and neither is described as a Roman 
garrison. 
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For the gradual enlargement of their territories in Britain, 
the Eomans were indebted not less to diplomacy than to 
arms. On the inrasion of the island in the reign of 
Claudius, the powerful tribe of the Iceni was deluded into a 
false security by a treaty of amity, until the neighbouring 
states were subdued ; and when at last they were roused to 
resistance by the encroachments of the invaders, they found 
themselves isolated from their compatriots, and unable alone 
to offer an effectual opposition to the imperial legions. 

A similar compact was entered into by the Brigantes, with 
the same ultimate result, although their subjugation was 
much longer deferred. Seven years after the invasion, 
Ostorius Scapula, the successor of Aulus Plautiua, the first 
governor, was recalled from an expedition against tlie Cangi, 
whose territories extended towards the shores of the Irish 
Channel, by intelligence of disturbances amongst the 
Brigantes, which he hastened to put down. The terms of 
the alliance, which must have been arranged previous to 
this date (a. d. 50), seem to have been submission on one 
side and protection on the other, and the consequences 
which followed are exactly paralleled by those which we 
have so oflen seen under the treaties of the British Govern- 
ment of our own day and the native princes of the protected 
states of India. 

Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, having by her dis- 
reputable and vicious conduct alienated the affections of her 
subjects, was driven from her throne, and claimed the aid of 
the Romans which was due by treaihr, and which she had 
further earned by the betrayal of Cfaractacus, King of the 
Silures, the heroic defender of his country, who after his 
defeat had sought an asylum at her court. The Silures 
made common cause with the Brigantes under Venusius, the 
repudiated husband of Cartismandua ; the struggle was long 
and obstinate. "At first," says Tacitus, "the result was 
doubtful, but the termination was satisfactory." It is doubt- 
ful whether Cartismandua lived to reap the benefit of the 
success of her allies, for the war with the Brigantes extended 
almost, if not quite, to the government of Agricola, which 
commenced A. D. 78. Two years later that illustrious general 
marched through the Brigantian territory to gather fresh 
laurels in his campaigns against the Caledonians. Whether 
he took the eastern or western route can only be matter for 
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conjecture, but it is not improbable that both lines of com- 
munication -were now for the 6rst time made available, and 
the basis of operations extended over Cumberland as well as 
Northumberland. 

As late as the reign of Antoninus Pius the Brigantes still 
enjoyed the semblance of a domestic goTerameot, but half of 
their territory was taken from them by that emperor, as a 
punishment for their temerity in invading the country of the 
Gadeni, a tribe who like themselves were placed under the 
protection of the Roman government, and paid it tribute. 
The Gadeni, or, as they are called by Pausanias, to whom we 
are indebted for the above information, Genuini, lay to the 
north of the Brigantes, beyond the "Wall of Hadrian, but 
within the barrier erected by Lollius TJrbicus, the lieutenant 
of Antoninus, between the Forth and the Clyde. It was 
therefore in all probability in the latter reign that they first 
became tributary. The territory thus annexed seems to have 
included the city of York, which in the reign of Severus 
became the seat of the imperial court, as it was afterwards 
under Constantius and his son Constantino. How long the 
northern section, which necessarily included Cumberland, 
continued uuder the administration of its own princes is 
uncertain, but all real power must have been in the hands of 
the Romans at all events from the time of Hadrian, whose 
Wall and stations gave him the complete command of the 
adjacent country. Of the presence of his troops, as well as 
of those of Severus and his successors, we have abundant 
memorials in the inscriptions which have been discovered 
throughout the district. That the garrisons on the Wall were 
maintained to the latest period of the Roman dominion is 
clear from the Notitia, nor is it quite certain that they were 
even then withdrawn. We know, indeed, that the Legions 
were recalled, but these garrisons, which were composed of 
auxiliary forces drawn from all quarters of the empire, as 
well in Europe as in Africa, had for a long series of years 
been stationary in the same locality, often in the same fort, 
and it is not improbable that they ultimately remained 
amongst a people with whom they must already have become 
to a great extent amalgamated. The effect on the popula- 
tion of the intermarriage of these foreign troops has been 
the subject of much discussion, and its influence on the 
national character perhaps a little exaggerated ; but whatever 
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its extent, there can be no doubt, from the number of garri- 
sons in this district, that it operated here in as great a degree 
as in any part of the island. 

The earliest Saxon settlement in Britain is generally 
assigned to the year 449, about 40 years after the departure 
of the last Roman Legion, and this date I am disposed to 
consider historical, notwithstanding the confident opinions to 
the contrary which have been put forward of late years. 
Towards the close of the fifth century a settlement was 
effected on the shores of the Frith of Forth, and about the 
middle of the sixth Ida laid the foundation of a kingdom, 
which ultimately included the vast district which extends 
from the Humber and the Mersey on the south, to the Forth 
and Clyde on the north. Until the reign of his grandson, 
Ethelfrith, the Saxon conquests in this quarter appear to 
have been confined to the east coast; but under this monarch 
operations were conducted, as we learn fixim Beda, on a 
much larger scale. " He conquered," we are told, " more 
territory from the Britons than any other king or tribune ; 
of this be colonised a portion with his followers, the 
remainder he left in the hands of its natire possessors, on 
payment of tribute." The tributary states appear to have 
extended over the whole of the western portion of the 
kingdom of Northumberland, from the Clyde to the Mersey, 
for within this district we find traces of British nationality 
at a much later period. To the north, the Britons of 
Strathclyde frequeotly occur in history, sometimes in rebel- 
lion against their conquerors, at others, engaged in wars 
under their own kings against the neighbouring states. To 
the south, we have evidence of a kindred population in 
Lancashire, in a charter of Bcgfrid, King of Northumberland, 
to the church of Lindisfame, in which he grants to St. 
Cuthbert, Cartmel, in that county, " toith all its Britons." 

These northern Britons are called by historians "Cumhri," 
a designation we first meet with in the chronicle of Ethelwerd, 
who applies it to the Britons of Strathclyde, in describing 
their sufferings from the invasion of the Danish Halfdene, 
A.D. S^S. Joceline, of Fumess, in his life of Kentigem, 
speaks of Strathclyde as Regnum Camhrense, Regnum Cam- 
brinum, and Cambria, but he is unsupported by the authority 
of any earlier or more authentic writer. Cumbria was never 
applied as a territorial distinction to any portion of the land 
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of the Cumbri, untU a more extended kingdom was formed 
under this name, by the union of Strathclyde with Galloway 
and modem Cumberland, to which we shall hereafter hare 
occasion to refer, Ecgfrid, who reigned over Northumber- 
land from 670 to 685, seems to hare destroyed the last 
semblance of a domestic government in all the petty states 
of the Cumbri, with the exception of Strathclyde. Besides 
the grant of Cartmel already referred to, he bestowed 
on St. Cuthbert Carlisle and the surrounding district, whilst 
Galloway was after his time erected into a distinct see, and 
is described by Beda as an integral portion of Bemicia. 

Cuthbert turned the munificence of his soTereign to good 
account by founding a nunnery and a school at CarUsle, the 
former of which was presided over by the sister of Queen 
Eormenburga, who was herself an inmate within its walls at 
the time of her husband's fatal expedition against the Ficts. 
A monastery also existed here, but whether it was of St 
Cuthbert's foundation ia uncertain. At the time of the 
Danish invasion in 875, in which so many of the northern 
monasteries were destroyed, Eadred was abbot of Carlisle. 
This holy man, who was surnamed Lulisc, irom Luel the 
ancient name of his city, was consulted by Eardulf, BiBhop 
of Lindisfarne, as to the best course to be pursued under the 
circumstances of peril in which the monastery of the latter 
was placed. The result of their consultations was a reso- 
lution that the monks should seek safety in flight, carrying 
with them the body of their patron saint, and other relics 
belonging to their house. The wanderings of these pious 
enthusiasts during a period of seven years have furnished 
employment for the pen of more than one historian. During 
the whole time Eadred Lulisc shared their toils and dangers, 
and afterwards took a prominent part in the establishment 
of Guthred, a Christian king, on the throne of Northumber- 
land, and the transfer of the bishopric, which had twice 
suffered from the sacrilegious violence of the Danes, from 
Lindis&me to a less exposed site at Cbester-le-Street. 

No effort was made to restore the religious and educational 
estabhshments at Carlisle, which were suffered to remain in 
ruins till a period long subsequent to the Norman conquest. 
Guthred's dominions were confined to the district south of 
the Tyne, which had been divided among the followers of 
Halfdene, and contained a numerous Danish population ; 
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Trbilst to the north of that river a petty Saxon state con- 
tinued to exist under the government of its native princes, 
at first dignified with the title of kings, but afterwards 
described as dukes, vrhose capital was at Bamburgh. Carlisle, 
with the adjacent district, was not included in either of 
these governments, although it had formed part of North- 
umberlsind previous to its dismemberment. When next 
heard of, it was incorporated with Galloway and Strathclyde, 
under the name of Cumbria. This new kingdom was from 
the first intimately connected with Scotland, and although it 
is frequently mentioned by our own historians, the only cir- 
cumstantial account of its origin is found in the Scottish 
Chronicle of Fordun. At the time of the Danish ravages, 
which were not confined to the eastern district of North- 
umberland and the vicinity of Carlisle, but extended to 
Galloway and Strathclyde, the throne of Scotland was occu- 
pied by Gregory, a man of great vigour and enterpiise, who 
not only maintained his authority within his own dominions, 
but had considerably extended their limits, whilst his powerful 
contemporary the EngUsh Alfred had been compelled to 
make large concessions of territory to the invaders. To 
this monarch it is not unnatural that the Cumbrian members 
of the kingdom of Northumberland should turn for support, 
when they found their late superiors not only unable to 
maintain their sway, but to protect either themselves or 
their dependents. That such was actually the case we learn 
from Fordun, who informs us that " the indigenous inha- 
bitants of certain provinces voluntarily submitted themselves 
to Gregory, with their lands and possessions, ofiering to him 
an oath of fealty and homage, thinking it preferable to be 
subject to the Scots, who, although enemies, were Christians, 
than to infidel pagans." Some authorities represent Gregory 
not as King of Scotland, but merely as the guardian of 
Eocha, the son of Kun, King of Strathclyde ; and nephew 
and heir of Constantine II., King of Scotiand, but whether 
he held the sceptre in his own right, or exercised a vicarial 
sway, there is no reason to doubt that he was the virtual 
ruler of his country, and had distinguished himself for his 
martial exploits. We have indeed some exaggerated accounts 
of his conquests, one chronicler asserting that he subdued all 
Ireland and great part of England ; but these very exag- 
gerations, although incredible to their full extent, would 
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hardly hare been propagated of any one, who had not 
really dlatingiiiahed himself hy his warlike exploits. 

On the death or expulsion of Gregory in 893, he was 
succeeded on the Scottidi throne by Donal IV., contemporary 
with whom was another Donal, King of Strathclyde. Donal 
of Scotland died m 904, and was succeeded by Con- 
atantine III., who again, on the death of Donal, King of 
Strathclyde, procured the election of his own brother Donal 
to tho racant throne. This Donal, as well as his predecessor, 
is described as " King of the Britons," but never specifically 
as King of Cumbered. Bugenius, however, the son and 
successor of the second Donal, is invariably so designated, 
as well by Fordun as by the English historians. This prince 
appears somewhat prominently in the transaetions of this 
period, in conjunction with his uncle, Constantine. When 
Guthred, son of Sitric the Danish King of Northumberland, 
was expeUed by Athelstan, he took refuge at the Scottish 
court, and Eugenius, as well as Constantine, seems to have 
been implicated in his escape. Both were summoned by 
Athelstan to surrender the fugitive, and hostilities were 
threatened in case of refusal. Unprepared for resistance 
against such an antagonist, they promised compliance, and 
hastened to meet their imperious neighbour, who had already 
entered Cumberland, at Dacre. In the meantime, however, 
Guthred again escaped, but Constantino and his nephew 
succeeded in making their own peace. The Scottish king 
was again in arms against the Anglo-Saxon monarch in 
933 — 34, but compelled to yield to the superior power of 
his antagonist. Three j'ears later a grand confederacy was 
formed between the Danes, as well of Northumberland as of 
Ireland, and Constantine; and great preparations were made 
both by sea and land to humble the power of Athelstan. 
Eugenius was a party to this league, which resulted in the 
total defeat of the confederates at the battle of Brunanburgh, 
in which they are said to have lost five kings and six earls 
with countless multitudes of their followers. Eugenius was 
probably amongst the slain, as his name does not afterwards 
occur. In 945, Dunmail, who then occupied the throne of 
Cumberland, had by some means incurred the displeasure of 
Edmund, the successor of Athelstan, who, in the words of the 
Saxon chronicle, " wasted all Cumberland and gave it to 
Malcolm, King of Scots, on the condition that he should be 
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his ally by land and sea." To this statement Wendover 
adds, that, having by the aid of Leoline, King of South Wales, 
plundered that province of its wealth, he deprived the two 
sons of Dunnaail of sig;ht. The decisive combat between the 
forces of Edmund and the Cumbrians is said by tradition to 
have taken place near awell-known site, which still preserves 
the name of Dunraail Raise ; and it is further added that 
Dunmail fell oil this occasion, in confirmation of which a 
cairn is pointed out which is said to hare been erected to 
his memory. The tradition receives no confirmation from 
Wendover, and on other grounds it is probable that Bunmail 
escaped. Thirty years afterwards a notice occurs in the 
Cambrian Annals of a British Prince, called Dunwallen, who 
having gone on a pilgrimage died at Rome. He is there 
described as Prince of Strathclyde, the term still applied in 
these annals to Cumberland after the annexation of Galloway 
and Carlisle. Now Donal, Dunmail, and Dunwalleu are all 
different forms of the same name, and it is difficult to find 
a place for this Dunwallen in the Cumbrian dynasty, unless 
we identify him with Dunmail, whose kingdom was seized 
and his sons mutikted in 945. 

In giving Cumberland to Malcolm, Edmund merely 
restored to Scotland a dependency which had belonged to 
it in the reign of Gregoiy, Edward the Elder, indeed, and 
afterwards Athelstan, had compelled the Cumbrian prince 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the English crown, but 
this was only what, by the right of the stronger, they had 
insisted on from Scotland also. As a component part 
of Northumberland, whose king, Eanred, admitted the 
superiority of Egbert, Cumbria might owe a nominal sub- 
jection, but no Anglo-Saxon king bad ever exercised any 
substantial act of authority within its limits. 

From this period Cumberland continued in the possession 
of the royal line of Scotland, sometimes retained by the king 
himself, at others by a member of his family ; usually, if we 
may credit the national historians, by the proximate heir. 
The only circumstance which is recorded of it for many 
years is its total devastation by Ethelred, King of England, 
A.D. 1000, at which time it is represented as the chief ren- 
dezvous of the Danes in Britain. This is the only mention 
of a Danish colonisation of Cumberland by any historian, but 
their occupation has not passed away without leaving traces 
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behind, both in the language of the people, and in the 
nomenclature of the district. This, however, ia a subject on 
which it is unnecessary to enlarge, as it has already received 
the attention of a native of the county, well qualified both 
by hia intelligence and application to illustrate a theme of 
BO much local and general interest. Fordun gives a different 
account of Ethelred'a expedition, which he represents as 
directed not against the Danes but the native Cumbrians, as 
a punishment for their refusal to contribute to a fund raised 
for the inglorious purpose of purchasing the forbearance of 
the common enemy. Such a fund is indeed said to have 
been raised about this time, under the name of Danegeld ; 
and if it was really applied to buying off the enemy instead 
of providing means to repel them, resistance to such an im- 
post would have been highly honourable to the Cnmhrians ; 
but unfortunately the whole story, unsupported as it is by 
any other testimony, rests on very questionable authority. 

Fifty years before the time of which we are speaking, the 
kingdom of Northumberland had ceased to exist, and the 
government of the province was committed by the kings of 
England to a succession of earls, of whom perhaps the most 
diatinguished was Siward, the hero of many a romantic 
legend, and immortalised by Shakespeare in the tragedy of 
Macbeth. Siward was appointed to the earldom in 1041, 
and was sent by Edward the Confessor on his memorable 
expedition into Scotland in 10.^4, Malcolm, the son of the 
murdered Duncan, the predecessor of Macbeth, was at that 
time King of Cumberland, and Siward, having defeated and 
slain Macbeth, placed either Malcolm himself or a son of the 
same name, for historians differ on this point, upon the 
throne of Scotland. This was the celebrated Malcolm Caen- 
raore, who during his long reign retained Cumberland as 
well as Scotland in his own hands. Under his govern- 
ment, however, the district of Carlisle, which contained all 
the Cumbrian territory south of the Solway, was severed 
from the rest of the kingdom, and formed into an earldom 
dependent on the crown of England. An autlientic docu- 
ment is in existence which sets forth the exact limits of the 
kingdom of Cumberland previous to the dismemberment. 
When Edward I. put forth his claim to a paramount superi- 
ority over the realm of Scotland, he directed the various 
religious houses throughout the kingdom to furnish him with 
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all the information, liiatoricd or documentary, bearing upon 
the ancient relations hetween England and Scotland, which 
they had in their possession. Amongst the returns from the 
monastery of Carlisle is the following important statement 
as to the boundaries of Cumberland at the peiiod in ques- 
tion : — " That district was called Cumbria, which is now 
included in the bishoprics of Carlisle, Glasgow, and Whitherne, 
together with the country lying between the bishopric of 
Carlisle and the river Duddon." At an earlier period it is 
probable that the southern Umit included Fumess and 
Amounderness, nearly the whole of which is recorded in 
Doomsday to have been in the possession of Tosti, Earl of 
Northumberland, and which were probably acquired by his 
predecessor, Earl Eadulf, whose rapacity and cruelty towards 
the British population formed the principal feature of hia 
government. 

Nothing can be more discordant than the statements of 
historians as to the condition of the southern portion of Cum- 
berland during the reign of William the Conqueror, or more 
uncertain than the date of its transference from Scotland to 
England. The last notice of the Scottish king's supremacy 
over the entire province occurs in the chronicle attnbuted to 
Symeon of Durham, which, however, so far as it is not 
a mere copy of Florence of Worcester, is of very doubtful 
authority. 

In the year 1070, we are told, " a countless multitude of 
Scots, under King Malcolm, marched through Cumberland, 
and turning eastward, ravaged Teesdale and the neigh- 
bouring country .... Whilst the Scots were engaged in 
these devastations, Earl Gospatric, having collected a consi- 
derable force, made a furious incursion into Cumberland, 

spreading slaughter and conflagration on all sides 

Cumberland at this time was under the dominion of Mal- 
colm, not as a rightful possession, but subjugated by force." 

Twenty-two years later, a.d. 1092, in the reign of William 
Rufus, we read in the Saxon Chronicle, that " the King 
went northward with a large army, to Carlisle, when he 
repaired the city and built the castle. He drove out 
Dolphin, who had previously governed the country, and 
having placed a garrison in the castle, he returned south, 
and sent a great number of English husbandmen thither, 
with horses and cattle, that they might settle there and 
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cultivate the land." To this Florence of Worcester adda", 
" This city, like most others in that quarter, had been laid 
in ruins by the northern Danes, two hundred years before, 
and had been uninhabited up to this time." This account is 
adopted by all our historians, and amongst others by 
Matthew of Westminster ; and yet that writer has admitted 
into his chronicle the following paragraph under the date a.d. 
1072, twenty years earlier, which is utterly irreconcileable 
with it : 

" King William, returning from Scotland through Cumber- 
land, beholding so royal a town, took it from Earl Ranulph, 
and gave him instead of it the earldom of Chester. The 
King also ordered Carlisle to be fortified with the strongest 
towers and ramparts." 

Besides the inconsistency between this paragraph and 
those quoted above from the Saxon Chronicle and Florence, 
it contains other anachronisms which will be pointed out 
hereafter ; but we must at present recur to the proceedings 
of William Rufus in 1092. There is no reason to doubt the 
literal correctness of the particulars recorded, but it is by no 
means clear that the lordship of Carlisle passed for the 
first time into the hands of the English at this date, 
although the statement is conclusive that the city was not 
rebuilt at an earlier period. Dolphin, it appears, was at 
this time the Governor, and although several persons of 
this name occur in the north of England during this and 
the preceding reigns, it is probable that the individual in 
question was the sou of Gospatric, Earl of Northumber- 
land, mentioned above, whose descendants were connected 
with Cumberland by large territorial possessions. Gos- 
patric held his earldom under the English crown, and, if 
we are to credit the authority cited above, was engaged in 
bitter hostiUties with the Scottish king in 1070; but two 
years later lie was expelled from Northumberland and a 
refugee at Malcolm's court, who, forgetting all former ani- 
mosities, conferred on him large possessions in Lothian, 
which were long held by his descendants, the Earls of 
Dunbar. The question arises whether Dolphin had been 
appointed governor of a portion of the district which his 
father overran, by the English monarch in 1070, or whether 
he had received it from Malcolm aSter Gospatric's exile 
in 1072. The incidents recorded by Matthew of West- 
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minster, under the latter date, may be passed orer as 
inconsistent with either supposition, but we look in vain for 
any more rehable authority to help ua to a solution of the 
difficulty. 

The statement of Matthew of Westminster, that the lord- 
ship of Carlisle was given to Ranulph de Micenis by William 
the Conqueror, is adopted by the writer of a brief chronicle 
formerly preserved in the monastery of Wetherat, and 
printed by Dugdale in the Monasticon, under the title of 
Chronicon Cumbriae. The latter does not indeed adopt the 
monstrous assertion that Ranulph was promoted to the earl- 
dom of Chester in 1072, in the face of the notorious fact 
that he did not attain to that dignity until the death hy 
shipwreck of the previous earl, bis cousin, in 1118; but 
other particulars not less startling are recorded, — as, for 
instance, that this same Earl Ranulph, who survived till 1129, 
had been an efficient auxiliary of the Conqueror at the battle 
of Hastings. 

The information which we have from the Saxon Chronicle, 
that the county of Cumberland was in the immediate pos- 
session of the Crown in 1092, and not yet bestowed as a 
territorial grant on a subject, is confirmed by a charter of 
William Rufus, by which he founds the monastery of Ar- 
mathwaite, and endows it with various possessions within the 
county. The earliest period from which tlie grant to Micenis 
can date is the latter part of this reign, but it is nearly cer- 
tain that it was not earlier than the commencement of that 
of Henry I. In the foundation charter of Wetherel Priory, 
Ranulph expresses that the endowment is for the welfare, in 
addition to the members of his own family, of the soul of 
King Henry ; but not a word is said of William, who would 
scarcely have been omitted, if the grantor had owed his own 
ample possessions to the latter. 

We have some materials for a pedigree of the Micenis 
family in the Liber Vita3 of the church of Durham, in which 
we find his own name, "Ranulphus de Mesch," with those of 
his father Ranulphus, his mother Mahald, his elder brother 
Richard, and his wife Lucia. The elder Ranulph is styled 
hy Ordericus VitaUs " De Brichsard," and was a viscount or 
sheriff of Bayeux. A viscount of Bayeux of the same 
christian name is mentioned by William of Poitiers amongst 
the Norman nobles who conspired against William the 
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Conqueror on his accession to the duchy. Lucia had pre- 
viously been the wife of Roger de Romara, and seems to hare 
been the daugliter of Yvo Tailboiae, though the Peterborough 
Annals and the compilation ascribed to Ingulf represcDt 
him as her first husband. We know from the Pipe Roll of 
the 31st of Henry I., that she had livery of certain estates 
in Lincolnshire, which are described as her husband's lands. 
To these lands her son William de Romara was heir, and the 
latter appears from the Testa de Nevil to have been in pos- 
session of various manors, which were formerly enjoyed by 
Yvo Tailboise, but which are described in Doomsday as 
having been before his time in the hands of separate proprie- 
tors. If all were held by Lucia in right of her father, that 
father could only have been Yvo. A more glaring misstate- 
ment makes her the daughter of Algar, Earl of Mercia, and 
the sister of the Earls Edwine and Morcar, whose vast estates 
she is said to have inherited. Now we know from Ordericus 
that Algar had but one daughter, who was called, not Lucia^ 
but Aldith, and that she was successively the wife of Griffin, 
Prince of Wales, and of Earl Harold ; and further, it is 
matter of notoriety that the estates of Edwine and Morcar 
did not pass to any individual, but were divided amongst a 
large number of grantees. I dismiss the subject of these 
misstatements thus briefly, but fuller details will be found in 
the preface to the Cumberland Pipe Rolls, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. 

Ranulph is referred to in a valuable return of the time of 
King John, which is preserved in the Testa de Nevil, as for- 
merly Lord of Cumberland, but his proper title was Lord or 
Earl of Carlisle, which was till late in the reign of Henry II. 
the name by which the surrounding territory, aa well as the 
city, was distinguished. It is not till the 23rd year of that king 
that Cumberland appears in tlie Pipe Rolls as the title of 
the county instead of Carleolium. The earldom of Carlisle, 
however, was not confined to the present county of Cumber- 
land, but comprised, besides, the barony of Appleby, which 
now forms part of the county of Westmoreland. Its precise 
limits are ascertained by a reference to the boundaries of 
the adjacent districts in Doomsday Book, for the two great 
earldoms of Northumberland and Cumberland, in the 
revenues of which the Crown had no interest, are not 
included in that survey. A small portion also of the present 
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county of Cumberland, including the lordship of Milium, 
appears to have been excepted from the grant to Ranulph ; 
although it lies to the north of the Duddon, and ia included 
in the kingdom of Cumbria, aa set forth in the return of the 
monastery of Carlisle to Edward I. 

In the year 1118, Richard, Earl of Chester, perished by 
shipwreck, in company with William, the only legitimate son 
of King Henry, and several of the principal nobility of the 
realm. His earldom was bestowed on Eanulph de Micenis, 
not, as has been alleged, in virtue of his hereditary right 
through his mother Matilda, daughter of Eichard and 
Bister of Hugh, successively Karls of Chester, and aunt of 
the late earl, but in exchange for other possessions of which 
the lordship of Carlisle was the chief. He gave up, besides, 
his wife's estates, to the detriment of her son and heir 
William de Romara, who resented the injury so keenly 
that two years afterwards he took up arras against his 
sovereign ; nor, as we are informed by Ordericus Vitalis, 
did he return to his allegiance until the king gave him 
competent satisfaction, and yielded him a large part of his 
claim. Besides the lands given in exchange, Eanulph was 
charged with a very heavy fine in respect of this transaction, 
of which 1000^. remained due at his death, and is debited 
against his son and successor in the Pipe EoU of Slst of 
Henry I. as " for the land of Earl Hugh." Yvo Tailboise 
was in possession of the barony of Kendal, which is included 
with that of Appleby in the present county of Westmoreland, 
as appears from a grant of the churches within it to the 
Abbey of St. Mary at York, under Stephen its first abbot, 
between 1088 and 1112. His title must have been derived 
from a grant subsequent to the compilation of Doomsday, 
in which this barony is described as a part of Amoun- 
derness, the whole of which was then in the hands of the 
Crown. No doubt he owed this valuable possession to the 
favour of William Eufus, whose cause he espoused in oppo- 
sition to his elder brother Eobert, as we gather from the fact 
that when Ralph Flambard, Bishop of Durham, who was a 
partizan of the Duke of Normandy, was for a time deprived of 
his bishopric, Yvo was one of the custodians of the tempo- 
ralities. Whether Kendal descended to Lucia, and was in 
Kanulf's possession at the time of the exchange, is uncertain ; 
but, if so, it was never restored to William de Romara, but 
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remained with Cumberland and the other barony of West- 
moreland in the hands of the Crown during the remainder 
of this reign. 

The isolated Pipe Roll of the 31st of Henry I. includes, 
with the sheriff's accounts of other counties, those of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland ; but Cumberland and apparently 
Westmoreland were given up by Stephen to David, King 
of Scotland, as the price of his acquiescence in Stephen's 
usurpation of the crown of England. Westmoreland, at all 
events, is included with Cumberland and Northumberland 
in the claims made by succeeding kings of Scotland for 
the restoration of the provinces enjoyed by David and his 
family. 

In the 3rd of Henry 11., Cumberland, as well as North- 
umberland, was finally annexed to the crown of England, 
though not without many eflForts on the part of the Scotch, 
both by arms and diplomacy, to recover so valuable a pos- 
session. At length, the claims of Scotland were compro- 
mised under the mediation of Cardinal Otho, the Papal 
Legate, a.d. 1242. For some years the Scottish kings had 
held the lordship of Tyndale, in Northumberland, and they 
now had awarded to them in addition the manors of Penrith, 
Sowerby, Longwathby, Salkeld, Carlatton, and Scotby, being 
all the crown demesnes in Cumberland, with the exception 
of the city of Carlisle. 

The portion of ancient Cumberland which lies to the 
north of the Solway, including Strathclyde and Galloway, 
had continued to be held as a dependency of the Scottish 
crown, being at this time under the king's immediate govern- 
ment. David I., however, had held it before he ascended 
the throne, with the title of earl, and a very remarkable 
document of that period is extant, the " Inquisitio Davidis," 
being a return of the ancient possessions of the see of Glas- 
gow within this principality, which is described as " Regie 
Cumbrensis." These are spread over all parts of the district 
between the Clyde and the Solway, but none occur to the 
south of the latter river. Mr. Chalmers, whose general accu- 
racy is as remarkable as his laborious research, has hence been 
led into the error of assuming not only that the Solway was 
the limit of David's principality, which was undoubtedly the 
case, but that it had always been the boundary of the Jlegio 
Cumbrensis. Hence he infers that from an early period two 
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separate states had existed, the Regio Cumbrensis including 
the country between the Clyde and the Solway, and the 
kingdom of Cumbria comprising the present county of Cum- 
berland. Further than this, he would identify the Kegnum 
CambrensB of Joceline with the Kegio Cumbrensis, making it 
include Galloway aa well as Strathclyde. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the Regio Cumbrensis 
and the kingdom of Cumbria were identical, and that they 
included the Cumbrian territory on both sides of the Solway, 
and this is evident from a passage of this very Jnqiiisitio, 
which has escaped the notice of the author of the Caledonia, 
in which it is expressly said that " Bavid at that time did 
not rule over the whole of the Cumbrian region," referring 
unquestionably to the dismemberment of the earldom of 
Carhsle. Whilst the Regio Cumbrensis extended on both 
sides of the Solway, there was of course no space for the 
separate existence of a kingdom of Cumbria to the south, 
the identity of the two being indisputable. But ever after 
the severance of the earldom of Carlisle, we have showa 
that that district was never by itself called Cumberland till 
a late period of the reign of Henry II., and long after the 
death of David. 

liastly, the so-called Regnum Cambrense was not identical 
with the Regio Cumbrensis. As the latter was not limited 
to the country north of the Solway, the former did not 
extend to that river, and so include Galloway as well as 
Strathclyde, and this is demonstrable from Joceline himself, 
who, in coining a new name for the latter kingdom, had no 
intention to mislead. He tells us that Kentigem's bishopric 
was co-extensive with the Regnum Cambrense ; and again, 
in describing the missionary labours of the Saint in Galloway, 
he expressly states that that province was not within the 
boundaries of his diocese. 

The high reputation of Chalmers has rendered this 
digression necessary ; and I may be allowed, in a few words, 
to recapitulate what I believe to be a correct statement of 
the facts which he has misapprehended. 

I. The kingdom of Strathclyde existed aa a separate state 
from the sixth century, when it is described as Regnum 
Cambrense, till near the close of the ninth. 

II. In the ninth century the kingdom of Cumbria waB 
formed by the^union of Strathclyde, Galloway, and Carliol. 
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III! Towards the end of the eleventh century the lordship 
of Carhol was severed from Cumbria, then or shortly afler^ 
wards knowD as the Regio Oumbrensis. 

IV". The county of Cumberland, being a portion of the 
lordship of Carlisle, first occurs under its present name in 
the 23rd of Henry II. 

I have had occasion more than once to point out the 
inaccuracy, not to use a harsher term, of the authorities 
which have hitherto been relied on, in tracing the general 
history of Cumberland. It is foreign to the design of this 
essay to enter into local details, or I should have to expose 
errors and misstatements at every step ; but it may not be 
out of place to give a few instances, by way of showing how 
much caution is necessary in sifting the received statements 
of our Cumbrian topographers. 

The narrative of the foundation of the Priory of Lanercost 
is familiar to us all, repeated as it has been by one writer 
after another, and yet the whole story is a fiction. We are 
told that that religious house had its origin in the remorse of 
Kobert do Vaux for the treacherous murder of Gils Beuth, 
the former owner of Gilsland, of which his father, Hubert 
de Vaux, had obtained a grant from Eanulf de Micenis. 
Now it happens that an enrolment of the charter, by 
which Hubert became possessed of Gilsland, is preserved 
amongst the Cartie Antiquae in the Tower, from which it 
plainly appears that Gils Beuth was already dead before 
Hubert had any connection with Gilsland ; and we further 
lem-n as well from this charter, as from the Testa de Nevil, 
that the title of the latter was derived from Henry 11., and 
not from Ranulf, whose interest in Cumberland ceased before 
the close of the reign of Henry I. 

A fundamental error of the Chronicon Cumbria) is the 
deduction of the titles of all the estates in Cumberland from 
Ranulf de Micenis, whereas this is the case with two only. 
The bulk of the remainder were granted directly by the 
Crown in the reign of Henry I., Gilsland, as we hiave seen, 
and two or three others, by Henry II., and the remainder to 
Bne individual by Richard I. 

Another mistake is the identification of Hugh de Morville, 
lord of the barony of Burgh, with his more notorious name- 
sake, the murderer of Thomas h Becket Hugh was a 
common name in the Morville family, as appears by various 
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documents in which we meet with the name of Hugh do Mor- 
Tille,at dates and under circumstances which ahowthat it could 
be neither of the above. Hugh de MorviUe, of Burgh, was 
the grandson of Simon de Morville, who was probably the 
brother, and certainly the contemporary, of Becket's assassin. 
The former survived to the reign of John ; wliereas the 
latter is stated by all the biographers of the saint to have 
died at Jerusalem, whither he had gone on a pilgrimage in 
expiation of his offence, and to have been buried in front of 
the Temple, within three years of the murder. He was lord 
of Westmoreland, and of Knaresburgh in Yorkshire, at 
the same time that Burgh was possessed by Simon, the 
grandfather of his namesake. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of misstatements, 
if it were necessary. Many of them originate with the 
Chronicon Curabriae, but these are amplified and augmented 
by succeeding compilers, especially by two persons of the 
name of Denton, whose manuscript collections have been the 
main source from whence the modern historians of the county 
hare derived their information as to the early descent of 
property, and the genealogy of its possessors. 

The contents of these storehouses of error must be dis-- 
carded by the future topographer, or used only to compare 
with more authentic documents. The foundation of his 
labours must rest on an Inquisition of the reign of K.ing John, 
preserved in the Testa de Nevil, aided by the early Pipe 
Rolls, and illustrated by such contemporary charters as are 
preserved among the Cartse Antique and elsewhere. Such, 
however, as occur in the Monasticon, valuable as many of them 
are, must he used with extreme caution, and tested not less 
by their own internal evidence than by comparison with the 
records in our national repositories. 
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ABCHAEOLOQICAL NOTES OF A TOUR IN DENHAEK, 
PRUSSIA, AND HOLLAND.' 



The Baltic being only twenty miles broad at Copenhagen, 
and constant communication by steam-vesselB taking place 
■with Malmoe on the opposite coast of Sweden, I took the 
opportunity of visiting Lund, about ten miles inland, to the 
east of Malmoe, with the purpose of renewing acquaintance 
with several of the professors of Natural History in that 
university. The cathedral of Lund, the mother church of 
the south of Sweden, had also claims on my attention, 
having, like that of Roeskilde, been founded by Englishmen 
in the early part of the eleventh century,^ and being one of 
the most remarkable structures in the north of Europe. 

The cathedral is a noble, regular-built structure, consistiDg 
of nave, aisles, transepts, a choir with a rounded apse, and a 
crypt. The west front presents, in the central portion, a fine 
deeply-recessed door, and a large three-light window, and is 
flanked by two large quadrangular towers, with small octagonal 
turrets. These towers, as well as all the other parts of the 
church, are supported by gigantic plain buttresses. The 
southern tower ia very plain, but the northern is ornamented, 
above the height of the clerestory windows, with an arcade 
of rounded arches, each arcli inclosing three smaller ardies. 
The southern transept is in course of being rebuilt. The 

1 Continusd from pugs US, car Oodebald ooli Bemud kommit till 

' " Konung Sven Tveakiigg Batte omk- Skona och ehuru de val omnSmnas i 

ring Sr 1000 Qodebald frau England tSl Luuds tninneabok aaaom Bukopar mod 

liirare i Skone, hvilkea afron prsdikode det tiUtigg att Henrik variC var Kyrkai 

i Sverige ocli S'orrige." Adamiu Brem. forate Biikop ; " Naenilog. LundauM, lii. 

BiBt.EooLIib.iicap.29. "KnutdenStore Eal. Sept. "Ha dock Bare ikldro oeb 

Diedtog nagra ar dersfter Bernard fraa njora fbrfattare' trott Big Tsta, maluui' 

Bamnia land och fOrordnade bonom till da af detta Saxoa jttnmde, att Lunda 

Biskop i Lund." lb. lib. ii. cap, 38. Katliedtral blifvit anlaggd 1011 ellec 

" Sazo Siigsr, att denne sadnare fatt eilt 1012." Bruniua Nordeua Aldfta U«tro- 

hTilorum i Luods kraftakjrka. Eburu politan K;rk>, p. 27. 
man ioka kunnaC med viaabet beaUiimna 
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eafitera extremity of the choir is ornamented externally with 
three rows of rounded arches, the upper row consieting of 
arches of smaller size, the wall behind them being recessed, 
and its summit above them ornamented with small trian- 
gular elevations, with a gurgoyle between each, symbolising, 
as it is said, the crown of thorns. The crypt is of remarkable 
size, extending under the transepts as weU as the choir, and 
supported by very numerous short, thick, columns, occasion- 
ally ornamented with spiral or zigzag carving, and with plain 
cushion capitiils, supporting rounded arches ; at the eastern 
extremity is an old stone ^tar, with a cross at each angle of 
the upper slab, the central cross completing the symbolical 
allusion to the five wounds of our Lord having been defeced. 
Within this crypt is a well of the purest water, highly prized ; 
it is surrounded by a tall stone coping, with carved busts on 
two of the sides, whilst on the third is the representation of 
a lamb preyed upon by a gigantic louse, chained, symbohsing, 
as we were informed, ChristiaQity attacked by Paganism. 
Two of the columns in this crypt are sculptured, one with 
a large figure of a man standing, clasping the column 
with his arms ; the other with a woman, crouching down 
and holding an infant at her breast ; cords appear round 
the shaft. These figures are said to represent a pagan, who, 
with his wife and child, attempted to shake down the edifice, 
like Samson among the Philistines, and who became petrified 
on the spot t Here are two interesting monuments, the oldest 
being a deeply-incised cofiin-lid, with the efSgy of Bishop 
Hermann, who died in the eleventh century ; the other is 
an altar-tomb, the memorial of the last Koman OathoHc 
Bishop, Berger, whose effigy lies on the top of the tomb. 

The high altar, owing to the height of the crypt, is consi- 
derably elevated, and it is placed at some distance from 
the extremity of the apse, having as a reredos a wooden 
triptych consisting of thirty-two small Gothic niches with 
saints, and two larger liiches in the centre, making thirty- 
six in alL 

Two large bronze columns, each supporting an angel, the 
bases resting on bronze lions, are placed at the entrance of 
the choir. During the repairs, the north transept tempo- 
rarily contained a number of curiously carved stalls with 
rich canopies, exhibiting a remarkable mixture of Gothic 
and Lombardic work, with representations of scenes from 
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Scripture history. In the middle of the east eide of the 
north transept is a very curious double arch with elaborate 
Lombardic ornaments over a deep recess, in which is placed 
a gigantic brass candlestick, with seven lights in a row, and 
with the emblems of the four erangehsts beneath. On the 
west side of this transept, also, facing this arch, there is a 
smaller one, the side columns of which rest upon animals. 
The capitals of many of the columns are very elaborately 
carved with Lombardic ornamenta. Near the western 
entrance is to be seen a singular, tall, wooden box on a 
pedestal, much ornamented with Gothic carving and 
coloured, neatly nine feet high. This appears to have been 
a receptacle for relics. There is a very large incised eflSgy 
of a bishop, near the south-west entrance, and in the south 
aisle are many tombstones deeply carved in relief, but much 
worn. The base of one of the columns on the north side of 
the western door is carved, and bears a Runic inscription, 
and also one in Roman letters. The whole interior of the 
church baa been painted, but, with the exception of a few 
outlines, showing the designs of some of the pictures, 
the colouring is now effaced. Near the eastern extre- 
mity of the north aisle is a very fine doorway, seven 
times recessed, and ornamented with the usual Norman 
patterns. 

The thriving town of Malmoe has a fine square, with 
several most remarkable houses, apparently of the sixteenth 
century ; the tall gables facing the streets are profusely 
ornamented, and cut into numerous steps, reaching to the 
summit. The church appears to be of the same age ; the 
floor is covered with a great number of deeply incised 
sepulchral slabs with fuU-lengtli figures ; one, more remark- 
able than the rest, is a good counterpart of the figure of 
the Burgher in the Dance of Death, the defunct being 
attended by a full-length skeleton. 

In its Archffiological Museums, Berlin has recently under- 
gone the same important changes as Copenhagen. Thus, the 
Kunst Kammer and the Historical Museum were, until 
lately, kept in the Royal Schloss ; the Egyptian Museum in 
the Montbijou Palace ; the paintings and classical sculptures 
in the new Museum. All tiiese collections have now been 
brought together, a large building having been added at the 
rear of the new Museum. !3erhn, therefore, can now boast 
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of having her fine-art treasures properly arranged iti relation 
to each other in such a manner as it were greatly to be 
hoped may also he effected in respect to our own scattered 
collections. Although completely arranged, the Kunst 
Eammer, with its rich collection of carvings in wood, ivory, 
and amber, specimens of majolica, Limoges enamels, archi- 
tectural models, fine armour, and numerous other treasures, 
is not yet open to the public. We were, however, indebted 
to the courtesy of Dr. Waagen for an opportunity of inspect- 
ing it, as well as for an introduction to Herr Hotho, the 
talented keeper of the engravings and drawings.* 

At the Kunst Kammer, rich as it is in original works of 
art, casts are not excluded, and two or three of the rooms at 
the entrance to the new portion of the building are occupied 
with copies of important works of art, similar to those in our 
Crystal Palace, and at the South Kensington Museum. The 
amount of instruction to be obtained from such a collection, 
placed in juxta-position with originals of a similar character, 
cannot be too highly appreciated. Among the ivory car- 
vings I was pleased to see the originals of many interesting 
pieces, of which I had previously received casts through the 
kindness of Herr Dielitz ; many of these have been incorpo- 
rated in the collections supplied by the Arundel Society. 
The museum possesses many other pieces apparently inedited, 
including a valuable Byzantme ivory, inscribed with uncial 
letters, and a perfect consular diptjch, each of the two leaves 
having the bust of the consul in a circle in the centre, with 
scrolls and foliage above and below ; above the upper foliage 
are three small medallions, the middle one having a bust of 
Christ, and the side medallions crowned beads, representing 
Rome and Byzantuim. As nearly as I could decipher the 
inscriptions, they are as follows : — 

FL UAHPrni THSODOIt TALBHT — 
nVST ItORAtDCEKITI ItTST 
TS KIO DOM FI COHS OW). 

By the kindness of Dr. Pertz, the chief librarian of the 

' * I cusfuUj aiuQioBd the Berlin copj Biitith Huaenm, ths Bodleisti, and the 

of the great work on illumiaated li^S. Duke □( Hamilton's library. Their 

by Count BiUtard, uid was aurprised to place in those oopisB ia sapplied by a 

find that it contained a number of plataa aeriea of platea of palsognpby, irhieli 

of miniatures from CarloTingiaa HSS., are not found in the Berlin copy, 
which aro wantlog in tbe eopiei in the 
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Rojal Library, and his son, I was enabled to examine some 
of the most precious manuscripts contained in that ricli 
collection. Prom the information afforded bj these gentle- 
men, it does not appear that the library possesses any MSS. 
in the Anglo-Saxon or Irish languages. There is, however, 
a beautifully written copy of the Pauline Epistles in old 
Anglo-Saxon characters, similar to those traditionally said 
to have been written by Bede himself, and a small copy of 
the Latin Gospels in a later Anglo-Saxon hand. Neither of 
these possesses any ornamental details. The Codex Witte- 
chindeus, a manuscript of the ninth century, traditionally 
recorded as having been given by Charlemagne to the Saxon 
chief Wittikind on his conversion to Christianity, is a fine 
Carlovingian MS. of large quarto size, with large and rather 
coarse paintings of the Evangelists, and initial title pages, 
having the centre of each painted purple, in the style of the 
second class of Charles the Bald's MSS. of the gospels. The 
cover of this volume is, however, more interesting, as there 
are inserted in the front of it four perforated ivory carvings, 
executed by the remarkable artist whose peculiar treatment 
is seen in the piece representing the raising of the dead 
youth by the Saviour, in the Maskell CollecUon now in the 
British Museum ; and that of the woman taken in adultery, 
in the Pulszky collection. These four carvings represent 
Christ with St. Peter and St. Paul ; the raising of Lazarus ; 
the feeding of the five thousand ; and Christ seated in the 
Temple, with the inscription, " Fili quid fecisti no(bia)." 

A liber fiacramentorum of Pope Gregory, of the tenth 
century, has also interesting ivories affixed to its binding, 
representing St, Gregory, St. Ambrose, St.Augu3tine, and St. 
Jerome, in a Lombardic Style of art. Of these I had previ- 
riously received casts from Darmstadt. A copy of the gospels, 
of the tenth century, has ivory carvings on the cover, repre- 
senting scenes of the life of Christ. Another volume, of a 
narrow, oblong form, containing the life of S. Ludgerus, 
written in the eleventh century and adorned with paintings, 
brought from the PauUnisch Library of Munster, is enclosed 
within a fine consular diptych, each side displaying a full- 
length Hgure of the consid seated with attendants ; one leaf 
inscribed evpits probiafts to, the other vioarits tbbis eom*, 
and also probiahe floreas. As two consuls of the name of 
Frobianus are recorded, in the years 377 and 416, it is not 
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certain -which of the two is commemorated.* A rolume of 
the Psalms Tvith Prayers, of small quEuto size, is remarkable 
for the two ornamented title-pages, and a multitude of 
initial letters, partaking of an interlaced Anglo-Saxon cha- 
racter, but presenting a very different general effect, having 
much gold in the decorations. Its interest is increased by an 
inscription forming part of the title-page, written syllabically 

as follows : — HLV DO WI CO BE GI VI TA SA LV8 PB LI CI 

VAs PBEPE3 (Hludotwico Begi vita, salus, felicitas perpes), 
proving that it is coeval with Louis, son of Charlemagne, 
who was crowned by Pope Adrian at Rome King of Aqui- 
taine, in 781, and became Emperor in 814.'^ 

The formation of a small, but very interesting Museum 
has been commenced by Dr. Piper, attached to the University 
of Berlin, and intended as an illustration of Ecclesiastical 
history and Christian art. Here have been brought together 
a number of very valuable casts of early sculptm-es from the 
Catacombs, sculptured ivories, metal carvings, and drawings, 
not only of Christian subjectSjbutalsoof such Pagan works as 
bear any analogous relation to them, and also drawings and 
models of early Christian Churches, &c. That this museum 
has been formed within a few years by the exertions of one 
man is sufficient praise, both of himself and the system by 
which he has been enabled to carry out so excellent a 
project — one worthy of adoption in our own universities. 

Of Potsdam it will only be necessary to mention a new 
church recently completed by direction of the King of 
Prussia, and dedicated to the God of Peace. It is at the 
entrance to the Sans Souci Gardens, and is built in the form 
of an ancient basilica ; the apse is ornamented with an ori- 
ginal Mosaic brought from the Venetian island St, Cipriano, 
near Murano, representing the Saviour in the centre, with the 
Virgin and St John Baptist, attended by St, Peter, St. Cyprian, 
and the Archangels Michael and Raphael St. Cyprian is re- 
presented as a bishop, with a low mitre, chasuble, and pallium. 
The background is gold. Adjoining the church is a hi^ 
square campanile, and a cloister, uniting the church with the 
Sans Souci Gardens, has its walls decorated with several 

* Saliff, Da. dipt vet. p. 0, T. Schmn da tha Tirgin, uxA Bt. Joha, with two anh- 

vetost. dipt. p. V, S. A Lfttin miatal of uigeU above, mnHt alio ba msntioned. 

the taath eentuiT, with ivory cuTingB of * Foil deaoriptiooi of theae iatercBting 

the Saviour and St. OrcKory, and on MS3. will be found in Wilksn'i Qs- 

eTangeUstiaiium ol the tenth oentury, aehichta der Kifnigiioheii Bibliothek zu 

with k Byzantine ivory oaiving of Christy Berlio. 8vo. Berliii, 1S2S, 

VOL. XVI. u u 
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curious Byzantine ba^-reliefs, chiefly of peacocks or doves, 
in pairs, drinking from vases. 

Our stay at Magdeburg and Brunswick was too short to 
allow us to inrestigate the archaeological treasures of these 
cities. We however visited the cathedral of Magdeburg, 
portions of which were built by Otho I. (a.d. 912 — 974), 
whose tomb, with that of his wife, the Anglo-Saxon princess 
Bditha,* granddaughter of Alfred the Great, with their full- 
length seated statues, is preaerved in one of the small 
chapels. An excellent representation of both effigies, appa- 
rently of fourteenth century work, is given by Hefaer.' 
Romanesque capitals, with arches exhibiting the dog-tooth 
pattern, occur in the older portions of this fine church, 

The Royal Museum of Brunswick contains a fine collection 
of antiquities both classical and mediaeval, with a number of 
ivory carvings, specimens of majolica and enamels, as well as 
a few fine MSS. Among the latter, a copy of the Gospels, 
a MS. of the eleventh century, ia worthy of notice, and silso 
other MSS. with rich gold and ivory covers. Among the 
ivories is a casket of considerable, interest, being carved with 
the remarkable Irish ornaments so pecuhar to our islands 
previous to the Norman Conquest. 

The Cathedral, a structure in the Norman style of the 
twelfth century, contains many interesting relics. Here is 
buried Matilda, sister of Richard Cceur de Lion, with her 
husband, Henry the Lion ; their effigies are to be seen in the 
central aisle. A candlestick, in the Byzantine style, made 
for King Henry, and various objects brought by him from 
Falestiue and Constantinople, are here preserved, including a 
bronze Byzantine Uon, as well as the ivory horn and ^e 
pipe of St. Blaize. 

The fame of the Royal " Silber Kammer" of Hanover in- 
duced us to stop at that capital, in which the most remarkable 
mediteval street architecture is to be seen in close conjunction 
with handsome rows of modem buildings. The Ralhbaus is 
a very remarkable and ancient brick building, with curious 
decorations composed of ornamental and variously coloured 
bricks. The house formerly occupied by Leibnitz is still 
shovra, and it is one of the most striking and quaint in its 
gables and carvings. On the outside of one of tiie churches 
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we noticed that many sculptured stones were Built into the 
outside of the -walls open to the street. We found the 
Royal Library in complete disorder, and could obtain no 
information in regard to any ancient or illuminated MSS. 
The Museum is in the newly built portion of the city near 
the railway station. It contains a small collection, illustrative 
of natural history, a few paintings, casts of sculpture, a small 
mediieTal series, and another room devoted to the large 
collection of early antiquities formed and arranged by our 
lamented friend Kemble, whose loss ia here deplored even 
more than among ourselves. Here I saw some of the casts 
of English and Irish objects, coloured by his own hand, and 
which he had exhibited and described at the meetings of the 
Institute. 

By the courtesy of Herr Teichmann, Ober-Hof-Commiasair 
of the King, I obtained admission to the " EeUquien Kahinet " 
attached to the Palace Chapel. Here has been collected 
together from the ancientchurches and monasteries in Hanover 
an assemblage of relics and reliquaries of great interest. Of 
reliquaries in the shape of arms there are, for example, as 
many as thirteen ; the chalices, monstrances, and other 
objects of that class, are equally numerous. One reliquary, in 
the shape of the temple at Jerusalem, with a circular dome 
and four equal-sized arms, is enriched all round with enamels 
and ivory statuettes. Another reliquary has an early ivory 
carving on its cover, with a representation of the miracle 
of water turned into wine, forming two compartmenta ; the 
proportions of the figures are very slender, and the work is 
much undercut. Another cover of a- MS. is enriched with two 
Byzantine ivories, one representing the Crucifixion, with St. 
John and the Virgin, and two angels, at the sides of the 
Cross ; the other the Deposition from the Cross. A re- 
markable MS. of the Gospels, of octavo size, written at the 
beginning of the eleventh century by an English scribe, 
apparently of the school of St. Ethelwold, contains miniatures 
illuminated and ornamented in the style of the MS. of the 
Gospels, traditionally stated to have belonged to Canute 
(British Museum, Cott. MS. CaUgula, A. 7). It has the fol- 
lowing contemporary inscription at the end : — 



PRO BCRIPTORE FBBCBU HB TBUPKAB FDNDERE FBATXR 
UBRTU I8TT1I UONACHTS BOItlPSn BADVTITS COSHOHS 
ENTO BASAN. BIT ILLI LONOA SALTS. VALE 
8BKTT8 D'I H' ST USUOB SSIO KBI. 
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Among the relics are preaerred numerous small pieces of 
embroidery and other decorated stuffs, of verj ancient date, 
used originally for enveloping relics, &c. Some of these 
have been delineated in Bock'a valuable work on ecclesiastical 
vestments.® 

At Busaeldorf we were disappointed in not seeing the 
famous collection of drawings and paintings by the old 
masters, it being " ferien Zeit " at the time of our visit ; but 
the " Museum Ramboux " claimed our especial attention. 
This is a collection of 248 most carefully executed copies of 
Christian paintings in Italy, from the earliest period to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, arranged in three saloons. 
It has been lately presented by the King of Prussia to the 
Academy of Dusseldorf. Here are carefiilly reduced copies 
of the famous Ravenna mosaics of Justinian and Theodora, 
with several others equally important, executed at the same 
time and place ; also, a drawing of the ivory sculpture of 
St. John the Baptist and the four Evangelists, carved on the 
Archiepiscopal throne at Ravenna. All the larger paintings 
and mosaics are reduced in size, and the whole forms one of 
the most instructive series of illustrations of ancient art which 
can be found iu any country. 

On the outside of the great Church of St. Andrew is a 
very large and finely executed Calvary, beneath which is the 
following inscription : — 



In the Church of Xanten, near Cloves, are preserved three 
ancient ivory carvings. One of these contains a figure of 
Ulysses. I only became aware of their existence after ray 
arrival in Holland, otherwise I should have been tempted to 
have gone out of the beaten track to inspect them. I have, 
however, the promise of casts from these curious examples. 
At Amheim, in the Public Library, I am informed that there 
is an interesting religious diptych of ivory attached to a MS. 
of the eleventh or twelfth century. At the Hague, also, 
there are two or three MSS. vfith ivory carvings affixed to their 
covers. 

At Utrecht there is a museum of considerable extent in 
the Stadthouse. It is rich in small Roman relics, and my 

■ a«echichU der UturgiMheD Q«wud« dw Uittelalten. Sm. Bonn. 
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fellow traveller, Professor Stark of Heidelberg, pointed out 
some interesting mythological details. There are also some 
Christian inscriptions and mutilated stone carvings. It was 
in the library that the great antiquarian treasure of Utrecht 
was found, consisting of a MS. of the Psalms, which ought 
to be preserved in the British Museum, as it belonged to Sir 
Robert Cotton, and formed part of his library. How it 
reached Utrecht is not known. It is an excellently preserved 
vellura MS., containing the whole of the Psalms, with the 
Apocryphal Psalm, " Posillus eram," the Canticles, and Credo, 
followed by a fragment of the Gospel of St. Matthew, of 
the same size. The Psalms are written throughout in triple 
columns on each page in Boman rustic capitals, very similar 
in size to those of the celebrated Virgil of the Vatican,' but 
with as much elegance in the letters as in the Paris 
Pnidentius.^ In this respect a date not more recent 
than the sixth or seventh century ought to be assigned to 
the MS., but the initial letter of the first Psalm is a 
lai^e golden uncial B, ornamented in the genuine interlaced 
Saxon style. Moreover, each Psalm is illustrated with an 
elaborate pen-and-ink dravring, running entirely across the 
page, in which the subjects are treated exactly in the same 
manner as in the Harleian Psalter, No. 603, a MS. of the end 
of the tenth century ; in the Cambridge Psalter of Eadvrine, 
a work of the twelfth century ; in another early copy of the 
Psalter, which I am informed is in Lord Ashbumham's Library ; 
and in the Paris MS. Suppl. Latin. 1194, date circo a.d. 1250. 
I made careful copies of many of these drawings, and others 
have been sent to the British Museum." I copied, for sake 
of comparison, the illustration of Psalm 54, of which I 
had published the corresponding subject from the Eadwine 
Psalter in my " Paljeographia Sacra." These I found identical ; 
so also that of Psalm 149, in which the figure of the 
organ agrees with that given by Strutt from the Eadwine 

' KouTMO TniU de DiploDutiqna, lor temple with & nlher flattentd dome ; 

torn. iii. p. fiO, pi. SB, if. iil. 2. he i* prompted by a.n uigeL Uiider 

' Ibid. fig. Till the moon the PulmUt u repraaanted aa 

' A. deearipbion of one of thet* dmw- a king aeatsd betwHn two pillui, hold- 

loga may be given with the view of Ing ■ aword in hia right hind. Below, 

futurerefarenoetoDther SKrlyilluitnted on the left hand, is a flowing river with 

USS. of the Faalms. — Uliutration of the > tree on iti Wk oovered with fruit, 

lit Pulm, foL I, V. In the upper part uid a man seated on tha gronnd near ita 

of the page ia a olaaaical rapreaentation trunk ; a winged head in the, oentre ia 

of the aon in a drola with the cretceot, blowing towarda the right hand, where 

moon, and itaie. Beneath the nm la winged derila book a nnmbsr of %ana 

Darid SMt«d, writing in front of a drcu- into the mouth of hall. 
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Psalter.' Others also equally a^ed with those in the 
Harleian Psalter. At the same time there are many entire 
drawings which are either wanting in the Harleian MS., 
or ouly very rudely indicated, and from some of these I have 
copied various details, which are so beautiful in their execu- 
tion, and 80 classical in their style and subject, that one is 
tempted to believe that this must have been the original 
from which not only the Harleian, but also the later Eadwine, 
Psalters were copied. One peculiarity I observed with respect 
to these drawings which is worthy of note. Spaces were 
left by the scribe across the whole page, cutting through the 
triple columns of text, for the insertion of the drawings by 
the artist, and in several instances the space was not sufl&- 
cient, the drawings running close to, or even upon, the line 
of text below. From this fact I infer that the drawings 
even in this Utrecht Psalter were copied from some earlier 
MS., and that they were not composed expressly to fill 
up the spaces which had been left for them. A facsimile is 
here given of two lines of the text (see woodcut, fig. 1), and 
also of a few of the details. Here is a wonderfully eflective 
little sketch of Atlas (fig. 2), followed by two very quaint 
representations of the Sun and Moon (fig. 3, 4), and an 
admirable classical figure of a river god (fig. 5). Another 
drawing represents a warrior in his Phrygian cap, holding 
his sword in its banded scabbard (fig. 6). I also copied a 
spirited sketch of a kind of circular tread-mill (fig. 7). Cahier 
and Martin mention a similar subject in the Paris MS. SuppL 
Latin, 1194, where the four men push the machine round, 
" comme feraient des ecoliers qui se piquent au jeu, ou des 
formats qui presse I'argousin ; " this is given in illustration 
of the Psalm x., v. 9, " In circuitu irapii ambulant." The 
representation of Hades (fig. 8) is quite infernal in its grand 
conception,* which our friend George Scharf ought to have 
seen before he published lus excellent memoir in the 
ArchsBologia (vol. xxxvL p. 370), on representations of the 
Last Judgment. 

What then is the date of this MS. 1 Supposing the 
drawings to be later additions by an Anglo-Saxon artist 
copying from an early classic series of drawings, we should 
have no difficulty in referriDg the text to the fifth or sixth 

* Horda, pL SS, fig, 12. tnttlng Psalm oil, t. 10, and baa boon 

* A DOarl/ ideDtiotl dnwiiig of thia given b; Maam. CaluBraiid Uartin; Md- 
■nbject oooun in the Barlsiiin US., illu- Ui>g«a Arch. i. pi. 4S, t A. 
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century. The initial of the first Psalm, however, precludes 
us from assigning it to so early a date, and would bring it to 
the seventh or eighth at the earhest, ranging it with the 
Psalter, so called, of St. Augustine, in the Cottonian Library. 
(Vespasian, A. 1.) In this case the drawings may have 
been added in the ninth or tenth century.' 

At the end of the Psalter are, however, bound up a few 
leaves of a grand copy of the Gfospels, the date of which ia 
almost as difficult to fix as that of the Psalter, the text being 
written throughout in fine uncials, very similar to those of 
the Paris Prudentiua,^ whilst the first word, liber, is written in 
large square golden Roman capitals, on which I found traces of 
ornament just as upon the gold on some of the capitals of the 
Psalter of St. Augustine. The title-page also, and inscriptions, 

IHCIP IN NOMINE DNI NI IHU XPI BUANOELU — NUMBKO IIII — BEO 
MATTHABDM — SEC MAECUM — SBC LCCAN (sic) — SEC lOHAHKEM 

are written in eight lines, in uncials even larger than those 
of the Psalter of St. Germain des Pros, but enclosed within an 
ornamental circle with an interlaced pattern, in the inter- 
stices of which is inscribed +AriA MAPIA BOHQHPOTii 
rPA*ANTI. 

Hencel think that we have now sufficient evidence that soon 
after the settlement of the followers of St. Augustine, there 
must have been established a scriptorium, where some of the 
most beautiful manuscripts were written in the purest uncial 
or rustic capitals, but decorated with initials in the Anglo- 
Saxon or Irish style. Of such MSS. we can now record — 

1. The Purple Gospels at Stockholm, written in very 
lai^e uncials, but with illuminated title-pages with pure Anglo- 
Saxon ornaments, and grand figures of the Evangelists in a 
mixed classical and Anglo-Saxon style. 

2. The Utrecht Gospels, described above. 

3. The Grospels in the Cathedral Library, Durham ; Astle's 
Origin and Progress of Writing, pi. 14, fig. B, p. 83. 

4. The Utrecht Psalter. 

5. The Psalter of St. Augustine, MSS. Cotton. Ves- 
pasian A. 1, Astle, pi. 9, fig. 2. 

■ A detailed account of the TTtrscht dan, tlmt > oomplete facsimile copy of 

Salter bis been publiihed by Uerr Kut, the whole MS., with ita draviD^ wm 

in theArcheaf »oor Kerknlijke Orachee- mode some years ago, and is in the poa- 

denia TBD Nederland, vol. 1t„ Lejdea, aeeaion of a gentleman at the U agne. 

1S3B. from which ve leani tliat it bean ' Nouveau Trwt^ de Diplomatique, 

the Cottonian prera mark, CUnd. A. T. torn. iiL p. 169, pi. 43, fig. 1. 
I undentand &om Herr Jansan, of Ley- 
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6. The Bodleian MS. of the Rule of St. Benedict ; Lord 
Hatton's MSS., No. 93 ; Astle, pi. 9, fig. 1, p. 82. 

Were it not for the initials and other illuminations in 
the genuine Anglo-Saxon style, not one of these MSS. 
would be supposed to have been executed in England. 
They are, nevertheless, among the finest specimens of earlj 
calligraphic art in existence. 

Of early architectural remains at Utrecht, with the 
exception of what exists of the great church, we only 
found worthy of notice a crypt with rounded arches on the 
site of a church now destroyed, and a cloister on the south- 
east side of the cathedral, with some elegant but much 
injured Gothic tracery on the outer walls of the ambulatory. 
These are deserving of closer attention by architectural 
archaeologists than appears to have been ^ven to them. 

We did not visit the Hague, having time only remaining 
for the museums and library of the University of Leyden, 
long famous as one of the chief seats of learning. It is 
not surprising that it possesses many important materials 
for labour, and many pleasant reminiscences. The Botanic 
Garden and Collections are associated with the names of 
Boerhaave and Linnaeus ; the latter having laboured here in 
his younger days. The Zoological Collections are among 
the most celebrated in Europe, and the remains of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman art are of the first importance. The 
collection of papyri is especially valuable, and has been long 
in course of publication. Among the Roman sculptures there 
is a Christian sarcophagus of the earliest period, with scenes 
of the life of Christ, who is here represented young, beard- 
less, and without a nimbus. A cast of this very important 
monument of ancient art ought to be obtained for the museum 
at South Kensington. 

In the Public Library I was shown by Herr Jansen a 
classical MS. of the highest value. It is a copy of the 
Astronomical Work of Aratus, which has been rendered so 
interesting to us by Mr. Ottley's memoir in the Archaologia, 
containing descriptions of several illuminated copies existing 
in this country.' One of these he imagined to be of the 
third century, but from the style of the writing it must 
evidently be referred to the Carlovingiaa period. The 
Leyden MS. is much earlier than any of these, being written 

' Areluwlogis, Tol. ixrl p. i7. 
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throughout in elegant rustic Roman capitals, each of the 
constellations illustrated by a coloured 6gure painted on a 
stained back-ground, occupying the entire page ; the whole 
in an excellent classical style of art with thick body-colours. 
I find by a note in Ottley's paper that he had seen this 
MS., but his text gives no indication of the existence of the 
very remarkable series of drawings with which it is illustrated. 
An accoimt of the manuscript and a portion at least of the 
drawings were puhhshed long ago by Grotius. His engravings 
are, however, like all those of the period, far too highly 
finished, giving no idea of the pecuUar treatment of each 
subject, and conveying scarcely more than a general notion of 
the various designs. I presume that the date of this MS. 
cannot be more recent than the fifth or sixth century. 

Here, also, is preserved a volume of one of the earliest 
copies of the Bible ; the other portion being in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. It is well known, and has been illustrated 
by a facsimile published by Silvestre. 



SUPPLEKEKTAKT NOTES OH MaKUSORIPTS IN THB ROYAL LiBBABY AT 
COPENHABEH. 

The fttlloiriDg notices of a few remarkable USS. preserved at Copenhagen 
may not bo unacceptable to aome of our readers. 

The only fragment of Anglo-Saxon which I was enabled to diacorer ia 
the fallowing passage, occurring in a MS. Apologus de Ordine Romano ; 
8vo., writtea in small clear hand, apparenUy of the tenth century, on 
vellum. At the end of the chapter " De Vidone " (p. 65, b.) are fourteen 
lines — "Verba Hieremie Frofete." At the foot of the following page ia 
the passage in question, a brief hortatorj instruction, bearing coosiderablo 
resemblance to Bome porUona of the Homilies of .£lfric, in which possibly 
this, which hitherto has eluded our search, may be found. The scribe has, 
however, ^ven some phrases, and especially the first two lines, very 
defectively. For the translation of the following text of the passage, in 
which the abbreviated words are given in extento, and a few obvious errors 
have been corrected, we are indebted to the kindness of the Ber. John 
Earle, late Anglo-Saion Professor at Oxford. 

Se ]>e J^yseB lydan nele andgyeniman ne truwie he est maran bst he wille 
gyman swa ewa he scolde bis agense Iiearfe. Ac do swa ic Imre. lufa 
God geome. and beseoh on )>inre heortan gelome to his lasan, ponne be 
sm>]>an and ^e bet limpan for Gode and for worolde sceal, gelyf gif pu 
wille; Mlciaaa bebofa^ gaatlicea fostres. Sebe bi^ of earde and feor 
of bis cy^^e. hu mteg he ham cuman gif he nelo leomian hu se weg lioga 
]>e It's to his cySSe ; Hu mage we to bofenaa nhtne weg oredion. butoD 
we gewunian. ]xBt we oft syriau and geomlice smeagan bu we magon ^jder 
cuman. Sa)> ISist is Jxst ic secge. gelyfe se |>e wille. ae gef<ei^ geaoellioe 
]» godounde lare ofCost gebyra^ and geornlicost gyme^. Ani(eu). 
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This sbort discourse maj thus be rendered, the doublM parta bebg here 
printed in Italic. 

" St HuU refvMi to accept <Am inttrvetvm, lei Am no< (e eoi\fidml . . . - 
that he will attcDd as he ought to his own needs. But do tliou as I t^ach : 
love Ood sincerel;, and in thine heart regard often hin teaching. Then 
thaU it be better mth thee both in the thingt of God and of the world : 
helieTe it if thou wilt. Bverj man needeth spiritual nurture. He that 
is out of his countrj and far from his kith, how can he come home, if he 
will not be informed how the way lieth that goes to his kith ? How can 
we discover the wbj' to hearen udIssb we make it a habit that we often 
devise and diligently consider how we may thither arrive. Truth it is 
that I say, believe it who will, he fareth happily who oftest heareth aad 
most esmeetly heedeth divine instruction. Amen." 

There are a few relics of Irish Literature not undeserving of attention. 
The MS. No. 261, b., described as *' Legum Hibernicarum fragmentum 
membranaceum," consists of twelve 4to, pages closely written. A portion, 
of which 1 made a transcript, having been Hubmitted, through the kiudness 
of the BeT. Dr. Reeres, to the learned Irish scliolar Dr. O'Donovan, has 
proved to be part of the Septlads, occurring in several MSS. of the Brehon 
Laws. To his courtesy we ore indebted for the following literal version, 
from amorecorrect authority, the MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, H. 2, 16, 
being one of Edward Lloyd's collection, which Sir John Sebright at the 
recommendation of Burke bequeathed to the University. We have not 
thought it necessary to print the Irish original, corruptly written in tb« 
Copenhagen MS. The import is as follows :— 

" There are seven charges [i, «•, things given in charge] with the F^i 
[the heroic name of the Irish] which are not entitled to restoration, though 
they be broken, though they be destroyed, though they be stolen. A 
charge upon the sea ; a charge which is placed along with your own 
valuables, without cutting or concealing ; a charge in a house that has 
been consumed by a fire from heaven ; a charge which has been run away 
with from a [hostile] army ; a charge to a man in battle ; the charge of 
a horse to a messenger to ride upon for his [the owner's] benefit ; the 
charge of a hound to a huntsman to take on a path." 

Dr. O'Donovan is of opinion that this MS. portion of the Brehon laws 
which I found in the Copenhagen library, was sent there by Col. Vallancey 
through the Celto-Scanaic antiquary Johnstone. The idea long prevailed 
that Denmark was rich in Irish MSS., and under that impression Vallancey 
despatched an accredited standard whereby to guide the Danes in case any 
USS. might be brought to light. 

This observation of Dr. O'Donovan in regard to the Brehon Law Tract 
is fully confirmed by the statement of Mr. U'Flanagan, in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Dublin, of which he was the secretary. We ar« 
indebted to the Rev. Dr. Reeves, the learned historian of St. Columba, for 
calling our attention to the following passage; — 

" In short, Ireland is acknowledged by all the old historians worthy of 
credit, to have been the school of the west, and to have furnished England, 
France, and Germany, with able teachers, from the fifth to the close of 
tbe eighth century, when it was disturbed by the predatory and desolating 
incursions of the Northeni rovers, who continued to harass and confuse 
this conntry for upwards of two centuries, a period of distuxbanoes whicli 
nearly annihilated its civility. It ia even confidently asserted, that man/ 
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of our valuable nunnacriptB had been taken, during the interval, to Den- 
mark ; nor is tbe diaappointment of the liberal Dr. 'Warner a sufficient 
proof that none of our records do exist in the archivoR of Denmark to this 
Anj. Those who searched for them might have been too indolent, too 
careless, and, in all probabilitj, utterly incapable of distinguishing an 
Irish from any other old manuscript. 1 was acquainted, some jeara ago, 
with Mr. Thorkelin, "an Icelundic gentleman, professor of hiatorj and 
Icelandic antiquities to his DaniBh majesty, in the royal college of Copen- 
hagen. He BDJoui-ned in Dublin for some time on literary research. I 
translated, for his use, tome abstracts from our annala relative to the 
transactions of the Danes in Ireland. He confidently assured me, ihut he 
knew several families in bis native country, who were in possession of old 
books of history aud genealogy in Irish, and old Irish poems, over which 
they frequently spent their hours of amusement, and made Irish the 
language of their domestic conversation. Uis manner of accounting for 
the fact should be mentioned ; be said that some Irish families must have 
retired to Iceland from internal commotions in their native country at a 
remote period, and still continue to cherish its memory. I was present 
when General Vallancey gave Mr, Thorkelin a Caie of old vellum, con- 
taining a law tract, to guide him in an intended search for Irish manuscripts 
in the archives of Denmark on his return, but no result has ensued."' 

US. No. 268, b. — A volume of Irish poetry. Small folio, 38 leaves, 
half on parchment, half on paper, the former bearing an old p^ing, 5S to 
91. This part appeals to be of the fifteenth or siiteenth century, and the 
portion on paper is probably of the seventeenth. Of the eariier time is 
the following laudatory poem (p. 10) on one of the Maguires, lords of 
Fermanagh, Cu-connaught, i.e.. Hound of Connaught, for with the Irish 
Cu, or hound, as in the noble Veronese family della Scala were the names 
Meutino and Qran Cane, was an honourable title, and indication of heroic 
merit. It was a favourite name among the Maguires ; the individual 
in question was probably Cu-connaught, son of Cu-connaught, Lord of 
Fermanagh, who died in 1589. 

Suirgetkch Manohaigh le mac righ : 

Ni fere ris nad tar la tnud : 
Ar cuimhne bud dan aluad : 

Hi buan auirghi riam fa run ; 
Brath mili tealcha da thi 

At orad o oleir cendchaid gnaai ; 
Siol Eachaigh an agh is hs, 

Tie Ian nacb deacbaid fad lani ; 
Cnii mullaigb to mogalriogh, 

Ar Ulltub do thogub tnfid; 
Tig eiii do oamarca cliar ; 

Qinll or Coio-Condaichtna arooul; 
Rioghan da gradh ar na gbum. 

Do olod DBc dtiobra a tail 1 
Tig do bairai mna Urmiiir, 

Got cuir la ana naibai air, 
Hac Siobana, r41ta riogb ; 

Slat fhiod^s an teagaUn, 
Do ben a fogaib abfiar : 

Triall folugh ni head dob a1. 
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Wa sn here agun under obligation to Dr. O'Donorvi'i kind ssuatanea 
in supplying the fQllowing tivnelation. 

" Flattaring* are (ha Mknabaigh' to the son of a king: 

He ia Dot a cbuupion who ii not envied : 
Our memory it would be tedious to recouat ; 

Plattarj it not duisble under a secret : 
He who goes to look for a hoiuewifa,* 

For cattle boys beauty from the poets ;• 
He IB the race of Eoobaidh the valiket, 

A full moon which baa not gone uoder t. long mist ; 
He it the top nut of the royal cluster, 

Who among the Ultoniana * has raised envy ; 
He comaa to protect (he poeta ; 

Our Cu-connacht ia our hostage,' our defence ; 
A queen of bis love is smitten. 

To her form will he not give auent V 
A brilliant woman haa come over the sea. 

Who one day put great jny upon him. 
Sod of Judith, star of kings ; 

A rod of the foreet-wood is (he sapling. 
Who has taken their crookednesa from darts : 

To march hiddeoly' is not hia delight." 

Of SosndinsTian USS. the foHowiog were pointed ont b; the obli^ng 
head librarian as the moat important. 

No. 1154. Leges Norragicn Hagni Regis Noiragin. — An interesting 
Norwegian US. ia the Norse laaguage : small folio, xiv. cent. pp. 117, 
with rudely illuminated capitals, and arabesques of birds, &c,, at the foot 
of each principal page. On p. 2 is a large U, with a figtire of king 
Magnus enthroned, joung aud beardless, wearieg a crown ; ho is in the 
act of presentiug the book of Laws to an attendant. The letter is in gold, 
the spaces bettreea the down strokes are trefoiled like Gothic windows. 
The style resembles that of French art in the thirteenth centnrj. On p. 4 
there ia a large F, with a representation abore of our Lord enthroned oa 
a rainbow ; two swords issue from bis mouth ; below appear a king 
and a bishop kneeling. Among other subjects are knights tilting, a boat 
with soldiers armed with battle-axes, swords, short shields, chapels de fer, 
4ic. ; and the kiug occurs again presenting a charter. 

A remarkable Icelandic MS. in two volumes, entitled the Platejer Book. 
It is the largest known in that language. It has marginal capitals ia 
blue and red scrolls, in the stjle of the fourteenth centurj, and occasionallj 
a rather coarsely executed illumination is found at the foot of the pago. 

Our attention was also called to the Book of Gnlathing's Law, otherwise 
entitled the Codex of Herdenberg, as on important Scandinavian MS. ia 
this collection, 

' i.e., coaxing. * Le., man of Ulster. 

' t.e., Fermanagh men. * i.e., pledge, 

' I.e., a wife for bis house, not a con- ' i,c.. bv. 

oubine. 

' i.e., ha must buy poems ia ptwse of 
hia beauty. 
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THE VOTIVE GOLD CROWNS RECENTLY FOUND NEAR TOLEDO, 
AND NOW PRESERVED AT THE HOTEL DE CLUNY, AT PARIS. 

Thb remarkable discoYery of a most precious deposit of 
royal insignia of the seventh century, in the neighbour- 
hood of Toledo, has been mentioned in some of the EngHsh 
Journals. I am not aware, however, that any detailed 
notice of that rich treasure has appeared in England, and 
I hope that the following particulars may prove interesting. 
I recently had the gratification of examhiing carefully the 
precious relics in question, and I am indebted to the courtesy 
of my friend Mona. Du Sommerard, the accomplished 
Administrator of the Mus^e des Thermea, established in the 
Hotel de Cluny at Paris, for the following authentic account 
of the discovery. 

Early in the present year or at the close of 1858, in the 
course of excavations at La Fuente de Gua^razar, near 
Toledo, on tie property of some private individual, this 
remarkable hoard of treasure was brought to hght. No 
particulars deserving of record have been stated in regard 
to the position or the circumstances under which this deposit 
had been made ; the light-brown earthy crust still adherent 
to the cavities of the gold might lead to the supposition 
that the treafiure lay concealed in the soil, and had not been 
enclosed in any casket or depository of durable material. 
Of this, however, no details appear to have become known. 
The spot where the crowns were interred was uncultivated 
land, which the peasants by whom the discovery was made 
were breaking up. The treasure, consisting of eight crowns 
of gold richly jeweled, with the curious chains serving for 
their suspension, and four jeweled crosses appended within 
the crowns, was brought to Paris in the month of January, 
1859, by the proprietor of the land where they were found. 
The crowns were immediately purchased by the Minister of 
Public Instruction for the National Collections at the Hotel 
de Cluny, which have been greatly augmented under the 
Empire. That highly interesting museum already possessed 
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the sumptuous YOtive altar of gold presented by the Emperor 
Henry II. to the Cathedral of Baale.* The price at -whidi the 
negociation was concluded, amounted to 100,000 francs, or 
4000/. sterling ; the intrinsic value of the gold being not 
less than 15,000 francs, or 600/., whilst the value of the 
precious stones, consisting of rubies, emeralds, pearls, and 
sapphires of large size, amounts to a very considerable sum. 
The largest of the crowns bears the following inscription, 
in letters jeweled and appended by little chains to its lower 
mai^n : reccestinthts rei offeret. 

The letters measure about two inches in length, each being 
suspended separately by a small gold chain, and to each 
letter is attached a pendant pearl and sapphire. These 
letters are of gold, incrusted with precious stones set in 
cloissonnes cavities, and resembling in their workmanship 
certain ornaments of the Merovingian period, or the fibula of 
the Anglo Saxon times in our own country. 

We are enabled by this inscription to ascertfun the age of 
these most costly relics. The Gothic King Reccesvinthus, 
governed Spain from 653 to 675. The seven crowns of 
minor dimensions and value may have been those of bis 
Queen, and of the princes and princesses of his family ; some 
of them, judging by their size, being suited for children of 
early age. The whole had no doubt been a solemn offering 
in some church in Spain, founded or enriched by the piety 
of the Gothic monarch and his family, on some memorable 
occasion of which no record has hitherto been found. M. Du 
Sommerard pointed out to me that they are not merely 
imitative crowns formed for a votive purpose only, to be 
suspended over the altar, or in some other conspicuous 
position, in hke manner as similar ornaments are to be 
noticed in early mosaics and illuminations. These Gothic 
crowns appear to be the insignia -which had actually been 
worn by Reccesvinthus and the personages of his family, 
since they are formed with hinges and fastenings to facilitate 
their being fitted to the wearers' heads.^ The chains for 
suspension and ornament were no doubt added on the occa- 
sion of the offering. 

' Figured in the ArclueologliL, toI. izz. crown, or amuned uiy regal inslgtiia. 

p. 141. He reirued from 668 to &86, aboot aiitj 

' It is it&ted that Lewrif^dQi wu the years l>efbre ReocMTmUiu*. Alt de 

first king ot the Tiiigothi who wore a V^riaer lea Date*. 
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I will proceed to describe the rich character of these 
remarkable ornaments, of the general appearance of which 
the accompanying woodcut may give an idea, inadequate 
as it may be to surest the sumptuous magnificence of 
the originals. The crown of the king measures about 9 
inches in diameter, or 27 inches in circumference. It is a 
hoop of gold, about 4 inches in breadth, and upwards of 
half an inch in thickness ; not solid, but formed of massive 
golden plates soldered together. The margins of this hoop 
consist of two bands of doisonnd work, with incrustations of 
cornelian ; and the hoop is enriched with thirty oriental 
sapphires of large size, en cahochon, and set in collets, giving 
to the gems a very prominent relief. Thirty very large 
oriental pearls are arranged alternately with the sapphires ; 
the intervening spaces are pierced in open work and en- 
graved, so as to represent fohage or flowers. To the lower 
margin of this hoop is appended the remarkable fringe 
composed of jeweled letters, already described, recording 
the ofifering of the crown by King Reccesvinthus. To the 
upper margin are attached four golden chains of beautiful 
design, serving for its suspension, and united together above 
in an elegant foliated ornament, which is enriched with 
numerous pendant pearls and sapphires, and surmounted by 
a capital or knop of rock crystal, elaborately carved and 
polished, and terminating in a globe of the same material. 
The massive cross before mentioned, of Latin form, is 
suspended within the crown by a long slender chain, so as 
to hang a little lower than the jeweled fringe of letters. 
This cross is set with six fine sapphires and eight pearls of 
remarkable dimensions, mounted in very high relief; 
jeweled pendants are also attached to the foot and limbs of 
the cross, and on its reverse is still to be seen the acus by 
which it might be attached when worn as a fibula on the 
royal robes. As nearly as I could ascertain the entire 
measurement of this remarkable combination of ornament, 
the length, from the gold hook for its suspension at the top 
to the lowest pendant sapphire attached to the cross below, 
is nearly 3 feet. The richness of the pure gold of which 
this massive ornament is formed, the brilliancy of the pala 
violet sapphires, uncut and irregular in their forms, the bold 
character of their mountings, the striking contrast of the 
alternating pearls, so unequal in dimension, combine with 
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the beauty of the whole design and workmanship, to render 
this crown 'with its accessories one of the most gorgeous and 
remarkable rehca of its age. 

The crown and pendant cross, second in importance only 
to that above described, were probably worn by the Gothic 
queen, whose name ia not known. The woodcut here gifeo 
may suffice to show its fashion and proportions. In default of 
any more elaborate representation I have had recourse to 
that which accompanies M. Du Sommerard's notice in the 
Monde lUustre. The general arrangement is the same as 
in the crown of the king, but the enrichments are leas 
sumptuous ; in this costly ornament there is no inscription, 
nor any clnisonnS work. The broad circlet is set with fifty- 
four rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and opals : eight pendant 
sapphires fringe its lower margin. It deserves observation 
that near both edges of this circlet, above and below, there 
are little loops which served doubtless to attach a lining 
or cap of some costly tissue within the golden hoop, pro- 
tecting the brows of the royal wearer. The pendant cross 
is of less sumptuous character than that attached to tho 
crown of the king : it is, however, richly set on both its 
sides with sapphires, oriental onyxes, pearls, and pieces of 
mother-of-pearl, and it has sapphires appended to Hie foot 
and limbs. 

The six other crowns are of various sizes and fashions : 
they are regarded, with much probability, as having 
appertained to some children of the royal race. Three of 
these crowns are essentially different from those already 
described : instead of a broad hoop the circlet consista of an 
open frame-work of gold, formed with three horizontal 
hoops traversed by numerous uprights ; and gems are set at 
the points of intersection. Each crown is enriched with not 
less than fifty-four precious stones and pearls, and has 
also the hanging fringe of sapphires and the pendant cross. 
On one of the crosses is engraved in largo well formed 
characters the following dedication, — 

+ IIT DEI NOMINE OPFBRBT SONKICA SANCTE MARIE INSOHBACES, 

After the word nomine a leaf is introduced as a stop, as 
often seen in ancient Roman epigraphy. Sonnica, M. Du 
Sommerard informed me, has been considered to be a male 
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appellative, the namea of men among the Goths occurring 
not unfrequently with the terminal vowel :' the personage 
by whom this offering to the Virgin was made has not been 
identified ; and no satisfactory explanation, as far as I could 
ascertain, had been given by the antiquaries in France of 
the name Sorbaces, which doubtless indicated the locality 
where the church in which this precious relic had been sus- 
pended was situated. It appears, however, very probable 
that, as my friend Mr. Weston S. Walford has suggested, 
Sorbaces may be Sorbas, a small town in the province of 
Almeria, in Andalucia, about twenty-five miles distant from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. There exist at that place, 
as we learn from the valuable Geographical and Statistical 
Dictionary of Spain, by Pascual Madozi (Madrid, 1846, 16 
vols. 8vo.), a church dedicated in honor of the Purissima 
Concepcion, and some ruins of a Moorish castle. 

The remaining three crowns arc of much smaller size, and 
have no pendant crosses ; they are hoops of considerable 
breadth, jeweled, and ornamented with repoussi work and 
mother-of-pearl : one of them presents an arcade of little 
open round-headed arches, with elaborate ornament engraved 
or hammered up, in which foliated patterns prevail. The 
smaller crowns, as before observed, are of comparatively 
diminutive proportions, such as would only fit the heads of 
children. It will be remembered that in certain represen- 
tatioos of the Imperial family in the times of the Eastern 
Empire, not only the Byzantine Emperor and Empress, 
but each of the younger person^es of their august race 
appears wearing a broad jeweled circlet, or a crown. 

There is no trace of enamel upon any of these rich orna- 
ments : the doisonn^ work already mentioned as similar to 
that occurring on Merovingian ornaments, and especially to 
the enrichment of the relics found in the supposed tomb 
of Childeric near Tournay,* is remarkable ; the incruatations- 
appear to be chiefly of cornelian, in place of which bright 
red glass, or as some suppose, garnet set over gold foil, is 
more commonly found in tlie enrichments of this class. A 

■ Tha Dames of seTeisl predeoeoson of ' See Chifflet'a Anattuii Childerid, and 

Receeavinthtu, nunelj, LiuTS, Saintila, the rsceat^ published work by (he Abbd 

Ciiintil*, Bad TuUa, may be cited in Cochst, "Le Tombeau ds Cbild^rio I., 

■nppoii of this obserration. Wamba and Roi des Frano, restitud It I'aide de 



the throne of the Tuigotha. 
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number of fictitious gems occur in the smaller omameDts, 
being, as M. Du Sommerard informed me, Titreoua pastes of 
variouB colours ; but the paste has suffered during long deposit 
in the earth, and the colours are scarcely apparent. A more 
remarkable fact, in regard to the ornamentation, is to be 
found in the profuse introduction of small plates of mother- 
of-pearl in place of real pearls. This substance is well 
preserred, and of considerable brilliaocy. Our talented 
friend, Mr. William Surges, it may be remembered, invited 
our attention, in his valuable Memoir on the reUca of 
Theodelinda at Monza,* to the use of mother-of-pearl, as 
recorded in the Treatise of Theophilus. I believe, however, 
that it is of very rare occurrence among the ornaments of 
the earher periods which have been preserved to our times. 
The use of mother-of-pearl on works of such remarkable and 
sumptuous character as the Gothic crowns under consideration 
may be regarded as a proof of its rarity, and of the high 
estimation in which it was held in times when the com- 
parative difficulty of communication with the distant East 
must have given a greater value to this beautiful material 
than it possesses at the present time. 

There are few relics of the period now existing, deserving 
of comparison with the precious regalia which I have 
endeavoured to describe. The crown of the Lombard King 
Agilulfus, formerly in the Treasury at Monza and trans- 
ported to Paris by Napoleon, unfortunately perished when 
the collections at the Imperial Library in Paris were plun- 
dered in 1804; we can now only form a notion of its 
similarity in character and workmanship to the crowns of the 
Gothic race, through the imperfect representation which has 
been preserved by Frisi, and has been frequently copied.' 
The celebrated circlet of jeweled work at Monza, within 
which the iron crown of Lombardy is inclosed, is of great 
beauty of execution, but it differs materially in character 
from those found at Toledo, and falls short of* them in the 
barbaric magnificence of enrichment, and in the impressive 



* ArahB»ologtotl Journ&l, vol itv. p. 
\i. Nnmeroui piecesof motber-ar-pearl 
occur vith preoiouB gemi od the circlst 
osllsd the cruwQ of Theodelindk, tt Mod- 
■a. Theophilus, lib. iii cmp. 65, <iie- 
tioetlj ipMki of the praetlce by gald- 



anro mtis uUes." 

' Hemorie della Chian MonuBa, to., 
dal Canonlco A. Friet, Hilan, ITTfi, tav. 
It. p. 42. Jt i» also figared In the ootos 
OQ Paulul Diacamia, Rerum Italtcuum 
Script torn, i., p. 4B0. See &1m> the 



•mlUu of oatting out piece* of ehelU, Handbook of the Arte of the lliddl* 
.-J r 1 — 11. ,xi ..■,, :.- j_ AgeB,ti»naUtedfromlI. L«bMt«^p.806, 
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effect of 80 sumptuous a display of natural gems remarkable 
for their dimensions and lustrous brilliancy.' 

Of the usage of suspending golden crowns as votive 
offerings in churches frequent notices are found in the lives 
of the Roman Pontiffs by Anastasius, and in ancient chroni- 
cles and documents. They are usually described as having 
been placed over the altar, and in many instances mention 
is made of jeweled crosses of gold appended within such 
crowns, an accessory ornament which is found to accompany 
four of the Gothic crowns now under consideration. Ponta- 
ninus, in a learned Dissertation on the Iron Crown of 
Lombardy, cites numerous examples, serving to illustrate his 
observations on the other crowns formerly preserved with it 
in the Treasury at Monza, namely, those of King Agilulfus 
and Theodelinda his Queen.* The former, which was richly 
jeweled and ornamented with figures of the Apostles, bore 
the following inscription — aoilvlf ■ grat ■ d'i ■ tie ■ GLOS • 

BEX ■ TOTIVS • ITAL ■ OFFEKET ' s'co * lOHAKNI ' BAPTISTS ' IN . 

ECCI- ' MODiciA. To each of these crowns was appended a 
jeweled cross, described as exceeding in weight, in both 
instances, that of the crown itself. It must be observed, 
however, that according to Muratori these precious objects 
had undergone certain restorations in the fourteenth century. 
The original fashion and adjustment were doubtless preserved, 
and also the inscription, in which the expression offeret 
is not without interest, as identical with that in the in- 
scription before noticed, formed by the letters appended to 
the crown of Reccesvinthus, and that on one of the crosses, 
which bears the name of Sonnica.' The crowns suspended 
as offerings in churches suggested doubtless the sumptuous 
pensile luminaries frequently designated from a very early 
period as corotits, and in which the form of the royal circlet 
was preserved, in much larger proportions, as exemplified 

' Tbs iron eroum » figured !□ the HonzcBe, p. 4S. Tha cronn of Thtode- 

DiMBTtnlioa bj FonUainiu, uid in Du linda, with tbs peodaoC oroBB, u figured 

SoiDmamrd'g Album, lOth aeriea, pi. 11. ia Frisi, p. TS. Bee also the EdcvoId- 

' Juati FoDtaniai DisMrtatio de Coro- p^die Th^ologiqaa, Diabiotmaira d'Or- 

naFerna; Rom«, 1719,pp. 91 — ST. See f iwerie, T. CouroDCei. Many inBtanceB 

■Uo the Uierolaxicon b; Dominie and ot crovnu offered m like mannerbysora- 

Charlea Maoer, uDder tha word Oorona; reign princaa might be dted. Clovis, at 

Diicanga's OloatBry, under the wordi the auggmtioii of Sb Rami, aent to ths 

Ci/rma, RtgrnHH, SpiuuKlyitiu, ka. church of St. Peter, at Rome, " Coronant 

■On the gold platea ooTtring the aureamcDtugemmii, qu£B Regnnmappel- 
ETaiigeliar; presented b; Theodelinda lari aolet." Hiuemarua, in vita 8. Sa- 
to the cbuToh ot Honza, tbe word om- migiL 
RIT ocoun Frlii, Hemorie della Cbieaa 
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by the remarkable corona still to be seen suspended in the 
Cathedral at Aix la Ghapelle over the crjpt in 'which 
the body of Charlemagne 'was deposited. This corona was 
the offering of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, by 'whom 
the imperial tomb 'was opened in 1165. 

The limits of this notice have not permitted me to advert 
to yarious points of interest to the student of ancient 
Christian Art, such as the forms and origin of crowns in 
early times, the distinction between imperial and royal 
crowns, and the signification of certain terms. Corona, 
BegQum, Biadema, &c., upon which much has been written 
by Ciampini, Bucange, and other authors. 

I must lastly obserre that not the least remarkable fact, 
connected with this precious assemblage of crowns to which 
I have sought to invite attention, is their perfect preserva^ 
tion : they seem to have suffered no injury, nor have any of 
the gems with which they are so richly set been displaced. 
The French archseologista appear to have left for future 
investigations to determine, on what occasion and in 'what 
locality so magnificent an offering was made by Kecces- 
Tinthus ; and to what cause, in some time of invasion or 
predatory disorder, its concealment at the Puente de 
Guarrazar may be attributed. 

These votive crowns may have remained, as Mr. Weston 
S. "Walford observed, when I first brought this subject under 
the notice of the Institute, scarcely more than lialf a century 
in the position for which they were destined by the Gothic 
king. In the Chronicle of Roderic, Archbishop of Toledo, 
which was finished by him in 1243, some notices occur of 
Reccesvinthus. At his instance three synods or councils 
were held at Toledo, and the chronicler remarks, " altaria 
Christi ornamentis variis decorabat" Had the votive offering 
of the golden crowns been known to him, some allusion would 
doubtless have been made to so costly a gift. But they bad 
probably disappeared long before. The invasion of Spain by 
the Saracens in the eventful reign of Roderic, last king of the 
Goths, took place about forty years after the death of 
Reccesvinthus. They plundered the towns but spared the 
peasantry. Whether these crowns were at Sorbaa or else- 
where, it is probable that they were taken for security to 
Toledo. That city soon capitulated, after the fatal defeat of 
Roderic in 712. Some one may have taken flight with the 
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treasure, and, having buried the crowns for safety, may have 
lost his life before he could recover them or rereal the place 
, of conceahnent. 

It were much to he desired, that these precious relics 
should be permanently secured for the Mus6e des Thermes 
at Paris, where so admirable a series has been combined for 
public gratification, and where the archaeologist always finds 
facilities and courtesy rarely afforded in other countries. I 
regret to state that the purchase of the treasure cannot yet 
be regarded as accomplished. The vendor, ou whose lands 
the hoard lay concealed, accepted the terms of transfer 
agreed upon, but, in delivering over the acquisition to the 
French Government, he declined for the present to receive 
payment of tbe price. Before the transaction had become, 
by actual receipt of the purchase moneys, a fait accompli, 
the discovery of the treasure became known to the Spanish 
Government. Eeclamation was forthvrith made, on the 
ground that the crowns were National Regalia, inalienable 
heir-looms of the State, of which it were impossible imder any 
circumstances that one nation should deprive another, with 
which it was alUed in such close and intimate i-elations as 
subsist between the Empire and Spain. So complex and 
important a question of Treasure Trove has probably never 
before occurred. Meanwhile tbe vendor prudently deoHned 
to receive the price i^eed upon, and he demanded restitu- 
tion of the golden treasure, which, of course, the authorities 
by whom the affairs of the State Collections in France are 
administered, cannot render back. At the commencement 
of the late campaign in Lombardy, this iutricate question 
awaited the Imperial decision. Amidst interests of more 
momentous import, the affair may possibly pass over, and 
the Gothic regalia may be permitted to remain for the 
gratification of the visitors of the collections increasing daily 
in interest and importance at the Musee des Thermes. 

ALBERT WAY. 
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SUPFLEUENTART NOTES FROU TUB SPANISH WRITERS 
RELATING TO RECCESVINTHUS, AND THE LAST KINGS 
OF THE GOTHS IN SPAIN.' 

To the foregoing &6coiiiit of * diaooveiy of niiiua&l interest, it ma; not 
be irreleTant to tabjoin a few notices from tho Spanish Chronicles, in 
regard to Recceavintlius and the snecession of the lost Borereigns of the 
Gothic race. Coosiderable discrepancies are found In atatemeDta of some 
modern aathon on this period of Spanish history. The fullest of the 
Chronicles appears to be that of Roderio, Archbishop of Toledo, to which 
allusion hsi alresdj been made. He was living A.s. 1243. With tlua it 
mar be well to compare the chronicle of Rodericus Santins, fioished in 
1469, that of Johannes YasieuB, who died in 1562, and the statements of 
Alphonsiu a Carthagena, Uichaelii Ritius Neapolit&nus, and Franciseus 
Tarapha. All appear to agree generallj in the leading historical events, 
and in the geneiUogj of the later Gothic princes. It will be seen by the 
following extracts that Reccearinthus, or, as the name appears in the 
Chronicle of the Arehblshop of Toledo, Kecensuindus, was son of 
CindaavlnduB,' who in his later years shared the kingdom with his son, and 
died A.n. 657. Recccavinthus ancceeded as sole soTereign, and he iras 
eminent for his piety, as the Archbishop relates in the following passages in 
hia Chronicle : — 

" Cindaermdus RecenBuindum filium suum regno Gotthomm prseponit, 
rcgnaoa per so annis sex, menaibua novem, et cum fillo suo Recensuiodo 
annis quatuor, diebas quindecim Obiit Toleti. 

" RecensTinduB poat mortem patris succeaait in regno, lera Dcicr.,* ct 
regnavit annis xviii. et menaibus zi., in unirerso xziii. annis .... Hie 
fidem calholicam ez corde dillgens a sciolis sanctte acripturn petebat dubia 
scripturarum et articuloa fidei declarari, adeo quod eum difinffl Scriptura 
semper collatio delectabat : altaria Christi ornamentta variis decornbat. 

Obiit Eal . Septembris, ibique [Bamba in territorio Falautino] 

eepullus fuit era Dccxiii." 

On the death of Reccesvinthus, a.d. 675, leaving a son of early age, 

1 Theie' Chroniolea ma^ be oonaultad of tlie Gtoths aa above atated. The sup- 
in tlis " Kerum HiipaDicarum Sci^toree, posed daagbtsr U called by tlie Chroni- 
ex bibliotheoa olarudmi viri Dn. Kobertl clsn tbe eonttibritia of CindMrindDs. It 
Boli AnglL" FiancoC 1579. ia highl; probable th&t Theodofredua 

* Tbis kin^i ouae is written Cliinda- wu a brother of Jtecceerinthua. 
aabto b; Haiiuia (Hiatoria de Esptfia), ' a. d. 657. Tiie era ot Spain com- 

wbo states (lib. tl o. 20} that hs bed b; tnenoed on Jan. I, B.a. 3S, tliat ooiintc; 

Hieeberga, bis qusen, thres eons, Becceg- having been conquered by AuguatuB, 

vinthuB, Theodo&tidua, and Favila, uid A.D.a 71G. To redaca the era yeu to 

a dangbter, vhoae name ia not given, tbe year A.n., SS must be dednctM from 

who married tbe Oreek Atdeboatua, and the foimer. 
waa motherof Ervjgiua, who became king 
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nftmed TheodofredDS, Bambs, a povorfiil chief, was chosen King ; hs 
retired into a monaaterj, a.d. 685. Of his successor, Ervigius, we read aa 
follows : — 

" Huic [Bamb»] saocedit EirigiuB, eo quod esset Receusuindi sobrisDS, 
sed tyrannide nun de jure, Raliquerat enim Becensulndus filium parrtdum 
Tbeodofredum, cui regni suocessio debebatur, Ccepit autem regnare Brrigiua 
ffira Dcczxiii., et regnarit annis vii. Hie Ciailonem filiam suam magno 
Tiro EgiciB, Bambfe principis consobrino, dedit uiorem, propter Recensuindi 
filium Tbeodo^dum, tie regni ejus primordia impediret." 

Ervigius died about a.d. 692, and was succeeded by bis son-in-law, 
Egica, who reigned ten or thirteen years. Vitiza, son of Bgica, was 
associated with him before his death, and succeeded bim. Through the 
machinatioDB of £gica, the youthful heir of RecoesTinthns had been exited 
to Cordova, where he built a palace, and married a lady of royal race, 
Ricilone, by whom he bad Roderic, who ultimately became king, known 
OB " The last of, the Goths." VitiEa caused tbe eyes of Theodofredns to 
be put out, an act of cruelty which Roderic arenged in like manner open 
the usurper himself. 

" Cum euim Theodofredos filios Recensnindi, qui in rafate parvula a 
patre fuerat derelictus, et in juvenili state placidus, eleganlis formie, et 
indolis gratiosie, ab omnibus amaretur, timens Egica pater Vitisie ne 
jurenis tanti generis et tantie spei ad regni faatigium aspiraret, a propriis 
finibus Cordubam eiilio relegavit. Gumque sibi mansio Cordnbn placuisset, 
ibl palatium miree fortitudinis fabricarit, quod et filiua ejus tetatis robore 
adolescens et diUtaTit, et obfirmavit, qui aliquandiu ibi moratus duxit 
uxorem de regali genere nomine Ricilonem, ex qua suscepit filium 
Rodericum.* Cum autem Vitiza regni gubemaenla post patrem suum 
Egicam suBcepisset, (emnlatione, qua pater, ccepit persequi Tbeodofredum, 

donee captum ntroque tumine fecit orbum Igitur Rodericus 

jiliuB Tbeodofrcdi, quern Vitiza, ut patrem, priTore oculis risus fuit, favore 
Romani Senatus qui enm ob Recinsuindi {tie) gratiam diligebat, contra 
Vitixam decrorit publico rebellare. Qui vlribus prteeminens cepit eum, et 
quod patri sue fecerat, fecit ei, et regno expnlsum, sibi regnum elections 
Gotthorum et senatus auxilio TiudieaTit.'" 

By the concurrent testimony of these early chronicles it thuB appears that 
Roderic was the grandson of Reccesvinthus, whose regatia have been 
brought to light, as aboTC related. Some later writers however represent 
him as tbe nephew, Mariana asserts, without stating any authority, that 
ReccesrintbuB died without issue, and that Theodofredns, his brother, 
espoused Ricilona, and had issue Roderic. Tbe date of Roderic's acceesion, 
and that of his death, have been variously slated. Some modem writers 
relate that he obtained the sovereignty and lost his life in the aame year, 
A.D. 711, which is improbable. In the " Art de Verifier lee Dates," he ia 
said to have been chosen king in 710 or 711, and his fatal defeat by the 
Saracens is placed in 712. According to the Spanish Chronicles, however, 
that event appears to have occurred in A.n, 714. 



* The Chroulole of Santius eivai Beti- who reigned before Boderio, during £tO 

lens as the aame of th« mother of tha yearn. 

Last of the Gotbs, and itatea that Tbeo- * Ez Boderico Toletano de rebus Hia- 

dofreduB had by bar another son, Costa, pauia, «( tapra, pp. 117, 1T8, 1S7, ISO- 
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THE RECENT DISCOVEKIES AT WEOIETER,> 

BT THB RET. HARRY U. SC&RTH, ILA. 

Ok a former occasioo I brought before the Institute some 
particulars regarding the city of Urioconium, and I then 
endeavoured to bring together the scattered notices of such 
discoveries as had been made from time to time, previously 
to the commencement of the excavations during the present 
year.' At the meeting of the Society at Shrewsbury I had 
the gratification of accompanying the members in their visit 
to Wroxeter, where I was enabled by knowledge of the 
localities to point out the extent of the walla, the ates 
where ceriain discoveries, noticed in my former memoir, bad 
been made, and such other particulars as were then known. 
Recent investigations have amply fulfilled the expectation 
of the interesting results by which a well organised effort to 
examine the extensive area of the city would be repaid, and 
I feel assured that a report of what has been already brought 
to hght during the excavations now in progress will not 
prove unacceptable, as a sequel to my former memoir. 

In resuming, however, my notices of the vestiges of this 
great Roman city, so long neglected, a word of commendation 
is due to the meritorious exertions of those who have been 
foremost in promoting this highly interesting undertaking, 
and by whose liberality or zealous assistance the work of 
excavation has been carried forward. The names of Mr. 
Botfield, through whose generous proposition the project was 
originated, Mr. Wright, who first put the matter into a 
practical form, and Br. Johnson, who has carefiilly and 
zealously superintended the exploration of Urioconium, must 
be held in special and honourable remembrance. 

A detailed account of the late excavations has been given 
in the Archseologia Cambrensis, and also in the Gentleman's 
Magazine ; they have been more fiilly recorded in Mr. 
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Wright's Gaide, recently published at Shrewsbury.' Many 
members of the Institute may doubtless be familiar vnth the 
chief particulars of the diacoTeries ; my object, however, on 
the present occasion is to sum up the results of investigations 
so successfully commenced, my endeavour in my former 
memoir having been to bring together all that had been 
previously known. 

Before commencing the description of the excavations, it 
may be desirable to caJI attention to the extent of Urioconium, 
as compared with other .provincial cities of the Roman 
Empire. The area, for example, was considerably greater 
than that of Pompeii ; the walla of Urioconium being three 
miles in circuit, whilst those of Pompeii are less than two 
miles ; the former enclosing a eur&ce of 223 acres, whereas 
the superficial extent of Pompeii was only 160 acres. The 
circuit of the walls of Silchester is only one mile and a half ; 
the area is 102 acres. (See Arch. Journal, vol viii. p. 330.) 
The area of Eenchester, according to Mr. Wright, is only 
between twenty and thirty acres. 

The excavations commenced on the 3rd Febmaij last, 
by the examination of the foundations of the remains known 
as the " Old Wall/' of which mention was made in my former 
memoir.* (a. a. in the plan.) The foundation was discovered 
at fourteen feet below the surface. A trench was dug to 
the northward of the Old Wall, and three walls running 
parallel to it were successively met with. The Old Wall was 
next traced toward the west, and was found to continue 
nearly to the hedge of the field in which it stands, and which 
separates the field from the Watling Street Road. Here it 
joined another wait, which diverged nearly at a right angle. 
A wall parallel to this was found at the opposite or eastern 
extremity of the Old Wall, running not quite at a right 
angle to that work. The three wdls running parallel to 
the Old Wall were traced the whole length of the building. 
Thus the plan of the building was found to be a parallel- 

' Arcbteologik GunbrenaiB, vol. t. Srd tioni. A ««coiid and enlarged edition haa 

■erie*, p. SOT, when Uis rvport b; Ur, noentlf appeerad. 

Wrigbt mDd Dr. H, Joluiion is given, * Sea pp. ST, SO, In this volum& An 

with n groaad-plBD of the foundatioDi of Interettiiig view of the "Old Wall," u it 

buildingi diacoTered; see also Qent. appeAred in 1721, wnswnttothe Society 

Mng. ISSe, p. ii7, Md tbe " Guide to the of AntiqaariH b; the Rev. Mr. Carte, 

RnlDi of the Roman City of Urioooium,'' and is praserred in their ooUectioiL of 

bj Thomas Wright, M.A., Shrewibury, drawing!. The beat recent repre«eqta> 

J. O. Sandford, ISfiO, ISno. The Tolumo tion of the Wall is the etohiog given In 

last noticed oontaini nnmeroui iUostra- Hr. Hartahonie'i S«lo[j« Antiqna, p. 182. 
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ogram (b), composed of a central area and two mde aisles, 
resembling the foundation of a church of the Basilica type. 
The central area {medius-porticus) measured 226 ft. long, by 
30 ft. wide ; of the two lateral passages, that to the south was 
uniformly about 14 ft. wide, and that to the north 13 it din., 
at the western, and 1 6 ft. at the eastern extremity. Thus the 
proportions of the whole area were 226 ft. by 60 ft. To the 
east there ia an adjoining enclosure (c) 26 ft. by 60 ft., which 
may have been the chaicidicum, a room usually attached to 
Baaihcas. The length of the building, including this, would 
■therefore be 262 by 60 ft. The central area is just the width 
of the side aisles taken together. The walls of these which 
remain probably supported columns, and were, in fact, only 
the base upon which they rested. I have heard that rows of 
columns were found in this field, and that these were dug up 
to form the coping stones of the enclosure walls ; a labourer 
mentioned to me some years since the fact of their lying in 
rows." The central portion of the building had been neatly 
pared, in its whole extent, with small red bricks, 3 in. long 
by 1 in. wide, set edgeways in herring-bone fashion. Here 
and there a few pieces of broken roofing tiles were found. 

Neither of the side passages appeared to hare been 
uniformly paved. A tesselated pavement was found at tie 
eastern end of the northern aisle, and a fragment of a similar 
floor has been met with about the middle of the southern 
aisle. The walls separating these aisles from the central 
portion were 4 ft. tliick ; the outer wall, of which a portion 
remains, is only 3 ft. thick ; the outer wall to tiie north, 
3 ft 9 in. In the middle of this wall appears to hare been 
a doorway. 

At the western end of the centr^ area were found 
squared stones, which appeared to have been the basements 
of two columns, and this may have formed the entrance 
from the Forum, and this entrance faced the point where 
another building with a colonnade was found some years 
since." Several fragments of large columns, stone plinths, 
and one capital found by the side of the Old Wall, sufficed 
to show that the building was not devoid of architectural 
ornament At the east end of the central area was a step, 

* It will ba remembered tbat the peril- Btoae bSgb, and Umt the eolnmiw In (bat 
tylnm of the pakce of DiocletiaD at Spa- instauca support aroheB. 
latio rest! upon a inJl aoms cotusea of * See p. 01 in thia volume. 
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formed of a large square stone, which led to an opening 
in the wall, apparently a doorway, leading into an unpaved 
enclosure towards the east (c), as before mentioned, which 
seemed to have been an open court, as Mr. Wright sup- 
posed, but which I have little doubt was the chalcidicum.'' 
The northern wall of this large building is prolonged towards 
the east, and meets a wall at right angles; the space enclosed 
seems to have formed an open court or garden. The entire 
length of this north wall, as far as it has been traced, is more 
than 300 ft. ; a hedge prevented further excavation. The 
pavement of a street (d d) has been discovered running 
parallel to this wall, so that the building appears to have stood 
at the angle made by the junction of two streets, and 
probably at one extremity of the Forum.* 

Sufficient has been shown of this building to warrant the 
belief that it may have formed the Basilica or Hall of Justice 
of the Roman city. I need not say that such Basilicas were 
common, for every Eoman city had its Town Hall ; and it 
is believed that some of these after the introduction of 
Christianity were converted into churches. The Roman 
station of Borcovicus, per lineam vaUi, Housesteads in 
Northumberland, has a somewhat similar, but much smaller 
building, in the centre of the station,' 

Contiguous to this building the foundation of another of 
considerable size has been discovered, (i in the plan.) The 
form has been distinctly ascertained, and may probably be that 
of a lai^e dwelling-house. There is first the entrance court, 
paved with brick, in which a horse-shoe was found ; at the 
side of this court are small chambers, which may have been 
occupied by slaves, or served as stores, for in these bones 
and other refuse have been found. The second court (j) seems 

' The chaleidica were cimmbera lepa- dtaieidiemn, and the plan of thft iatiUea 

nted b; partitions from tbo body of at Pompeii, Ond., p. 131. Th*t bnildiDg, 

Bonis boMiciB, or otber large buildings. the ]argeBtBtructiiraiiiFompeiJ,meuuFBs 

ThB name, M utated b; Festiu, wa» de- 220 ft by 80 ft, and wae lituated oa the 

rived from the citj of Chalcis. Vitru- most ■beltered aids of tbe Forum, at its 

-viaa directs tbat they ahould bs con- lautb-west angle. Tbe hatUica at Trerea 

■tructed at the ends of banliat, if the measures 180 ft. by 90 ft. ; tbe Enippoied 

area were disproportionately long. An hatilita of Unocanium (SiO ft, by BO ft.) 

inscription discovered at Pompeii records vaa longer than either of these but not 

the building and dedication of a chald- ao wide. 

dicim and crypto porfuw; tbe former ' The form and dimendoos of thia 

being, as shown b; the plan of the build- building are ahawn in tbe gnrand-plail 

ing, the Tsatibule. Such an enclosed giran in tbe ArchKologia Cambreniit^ 

■pace was neceaaaiy for the safe custody toL t. third series, p. 210 ; Oent. Mag. 

<rf goods remaining unsold. See Dr. May, 18fi9, p. 4S1. 
Snuth'a Dictionary of Antiquities, under ' Bruce'e Roman Wall, p. ISO. 

TOL. XTI. Q Q 
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to have had the impluvium in the centre, but it has not yet 
been excavated ; and on the north side the dweUing-rooms 
were laid open, under which were the hypocausta, described 
by Mr. Wright. One of these (e) had supported the floor of a 
room 37 ft. by 25 ft. including a semicircular projection at the 
end, common in Roman houses.* The floor of this room had 
been formed of concrete, but it had disappeared, with the 
exception of a mass, which wa3 found adhering to the north- 
eastern comer. This floor, or suspensura, had been supported 
by more then 120 pillars, formed of flat square tiles, three 
feet high, and in perfect condition. During the suspension 
of the works, which unfortunately occurred, these pillars 
were nearly all overturned, and some of the bricks carried 
away. A passage through the eastern wall of this hypocaust 
led into another (f), the entrance being by an arch turned 
with tiles. This entrance is approached on the outer side by 
three steps, each of a single stone. Another small room 
was found to the east of this, eight feet square, with a 
herring-bone pavement, similar to that in the area of the 
Basilica. A third hypocaust was found under a room of 
small size (a), and a passage with a drain under it, occupying 
the whole breadth, and running at right angles to the Old 
Wall. The floor of this drain is formed of large roofing tiles, 
the flanged edges turned upwards. To the south of this 
passage a fourth hypocaust was found.* 

The side of the Old Wall has on its face arches, which 
seem to be the springings of vaulted roofs, and transverse 
walls have been discovered, answering to all these arches, and 
evidently belonging to a series of vaulted chambers. In one 
of them was found a quantity of charred wheat, possibly 
indicating that these chambers had served as granaries. 

The walls of the buildings, even those serving as partitions, 
are in no instances less than three feet thick, and the 

' A. large onrred itona which had ezcaTatianB are Dot alloved to ba kept 

formed put t>l tbia apw dow Met beride open, and, aa the foundatioiia muat be 

it. It U of the Banditone of the oonntry, ooTered up, these atonaa are thought too 

and meaEurea T ft 2 in. In S ft. 6 in. ; it valuable to be buried again. 

ia one foot in thiokneBa. Mortar adherea > A aeriei of bathe hai sincabewi laid 

to the upper anrfioe, and an iron cramp open at the eaatem portion of the build- 

atill remaiDe Gied in iL Un Fortunate I7 ing. These are email and aeem oulj 

thens atooai hare, for the moat part, been adapted to the reqnirementa of a priTata 

carried anay for building purposes. dwelliug. At present there ia aoma difH- 

Large eteps and oornsr stonea are re- cultyintracingthe druii,andaaoeitainiDg 

moved, which if keptinn'eu, would prove the meana b; which tiieae hatha were 

of great aanioe in forming a correct idea supplied with water, 
of the huildioga, but unfortunately the 
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masonry well put together. The inside walls were covered 
with a thick layer of mortar, painted in fresco ; the frag- 
ments which remained had preserved the colours very fresh. 
The ornaments are simple and tasteful ; on one piece of 
cement three or four lai^e letters had been scratched with 
some instrument, but this was wantonly broken before they 
had been deciphered.' In one of the rooms the interior 
wall was tesselated.* The cubes were of black and white 
stone, arranged chequerwise. Mr. Wright considers this to 
be a mode of ornamentation of unique character ; if, how- 
ever, my recollection is correct, I observed this kind of 
wall-decoration in a Koman villa discovered at Bos, in 
Wiltshire, five miles from Bath. 

Eoofing tiles have been found, but the houses appear to 
have been generally roofed with thick slabs of micaceouB 
sandstone or flag from the coal measures, ascertained to have 
been brought from Barrow, near Bridgenorth. These are 
scattered about in considerable numbers, sometimes lozenge- 
shaped, but more frequently in the form of elongated hexa^- 
gons, A considerable quantity of window glass has been 
found, occasionally in large fragments, and exceeding an 
eighth of an inch in thickness, of good quality, although 
time and decay have destroyed its transparency. Numerous 
relics of Iron have been discovered, consisting of clamps, 
rivets, and nails, with other objects, now to be seen in the 
Museum at Shrewsbury. 

Lead and tin have also been found during the recent 
excavations ; some relics formed of lead had been brought to 
light previously, and it will be remembered by those who 
attended the meeting of the Institute at Shrewsbuty, that a 
leaden sarcophagus found at Wroxeter was exhibited in the 
temporary Museum ; within this was an urn filled with 
calcined bones. The existence of lead mines in the Stiper- 
stones on the Welsh borders, where pigs of lead have been 
found,* might account for the occurrence of nuraeroua objects 
of that metal at Urioconium. Mr. Wright mentions especially 
a small bowl of lead, of simple form, about three inches in 
diameter, of which he has given a representation.^ Among 

* Ths remiuju of this will iotcriptioli * Ibid., p. 216. 

are figared ia the report bj Mr. Wright ' Noticed in ArahssoL Journal, *^xv. 

and Dr. JoUosoD. AnhteoL Cuub. tdI. t. p. S2. 

third wriea, p. 218, * Qent. Uag. Ha;, 18S9, p. iK. 
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the relics deposited in the Museum at Shrewsbury are two 
heads and some bones of the bos longifrans, a species 
now extinct.' A d{^a skull, about five inches long,® may 
deserve notice, also the antlers of a very large red deer 
{cervus elaphus), and portions of a species of elk, conjec- 
tured to be the strongyhceros spdteus. Some tiles have 
been found with the impressions of dogs' feet, and also the 
marks of the foot of a kid or young fawn. 

As is usual on all lloman sites, great quantities of pot~ 
tery have been found, and some of a peculiar kind, white, 
and of a porous texture, and which is ascertained to have 
been made of the clay found at Brosely, where the Bo- 
mans probably had a pottery ; specimens also of black 
Upchurch ware have occured, and Samian in abundance. I 
noticed a fragment of a mortarium, having the surface set 
with granular pieces of silex to assist the process of tritu- 
ration. Among other fictile relics was found the mouth of 
a lai^e amphora, in the foim of a boldly executed mask 
of a female face. Some portions of glass vessels have also 
been dug up. Personal ornaments have been discovered 
in great variety, also spindles, and weights (one 11^ oz. in 
stone, another 20;|r oz. in lead, and a third 2^ oz.), similar 
to those found lately in the Tiber, and exhibited by the 
Bev. J. Beck in the museum of the Institute at Carlisle.' 
In the British Museum a weight is preserved found at 
Wroxeter. Among the more remarkable discoveries, however, 
may be mentioned the skeletons and human bones, which 
deserve notice on account of the peculiar position in which 
they have been found, and may serve to show the sudden- 
ness of the surprise, and the fierceness of the conflict 
when the city was destroyed. Mr. Wright observes that, 
so long as the labours of the excavators were confined to 
the large public buildings to the north of the Old Wall, no 
bones were met with which could be identified as human, 
but when they came upon the domestic buildings to the 
south of these, they discovered skeletons in one of the 

' The boDBB of an ox ware found with Mmblonce id form to the cranium found 

B layer of burnt wood in one of the at Wroiet«r. 

*"" '" • See the oatalogue of utiola found 

log cuTjinK a at Urlooonium, and now in the Hoaeum 

thrown otct bia back naa at Shrewibur; ; given in the Quide h> 



■A bas-relief of a doc carrjinK a at Urlooonium, and now intheHoaeum 
TODOK deer thrown otct um back naa at Shrewibur; ; given in " '■ -' ■ 
been lately found at Bath: the head of the Buini^ by Mr. Wright. 
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smaller hypocaufitB (h). The bones of at least three or four 
iudividuala were disinterred, and the skull of a child "was 
found at a spot which appeared to be the corner of a court. 
Id the small hypocaust axljoioing F, on theEast, three skeletons 
were found, one of which appeared to be seated or crouch- 
ing in a corner, the other two lying extended by the side of 
the wall ; it appeared from the skull and jaw of the former, 
that these were the remains of a very old man ; the others 
appeared to be of females.' At a short distance from the 
skeleton of the old man lay, in a small heap, 132 copper 
coins, extending from Claudius to Yalens, i. e., from about 
52 A.D. to 379.' With these were found small iron nails 
and decayed wood, showing apparently that the coins had 
been enclosed in a wooden coffer. These skeletons were no 
doubt the remains of persons who had sought safety by hiding 
themselyes in the hypocausts, and had there perished. Mr. 
Wright observes, that the discovery of these coins with the 
skeleton is a fact of considerable value, as showing what was 
the currency ordinarily carried about by a private individual, 
and what was the current money at the time in Britain. 
The fact is also deserving of attention, since it may give us 
some clue to the date of the destruction of the city. That 
event could not be earlier than a.d. 379, and may not have 
been much later. It certainly is an interesting coincidence, 
that, in A.D. 383, a few years after the date of the latest 
coin discovered, Maximus, then in command of the Roman 
forces in Britain, having stirred up the spirit of revolt, with- 
drew the garrisons from the cities, and took all the Roman 
soldiers into Gaul, with those Britons who were fit to bear 
arms. Britain is represented to have been left destitute of 
troops and unable to defend herself. Maximus, in a.d. 388, 
lost the object of his ambition with his life, but many years 
elapsed before Britain was again adequately garrisoned ; 
native troops, moreover, which Maximus had brought into 
Gaul, refused to return to Britain,' and settled in Annorica, 
probably on account of the wretched state of their own 

' Two more skeletoDB bave been found tbia period are the vritiaga of the fol- 

in uiother imikll hypociiuat, whicb hei lowini; historianB of the earlier port itt 

■JDce been opened. the Sfth centuty. Sea Zoaimua, Hist. 

* A catalogue of these coins ba> been Nov. lib. L c. 04; Socratei, Eiit. Ecc. 
given bjHr. KoaohSniith in Mr. Wright's lib. i. o. 2 ; Sozomeniu, HisL Eoo. lib. i. 
Guide to the Kuinn of Uriocoaiam, p. ST. a G. Thei<e p&uKgee may be seen in the 

* The ohief antboritias in re^rd to Honumenta Hist. Brit. 
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country. la a.d. 396 the Britona sent ambassadors to Rome 
for succours against the Ficts and Scots, the country having 
been drained so completely by Maximns. This was only 
seventeen years later than the latest coin which has been 
deciphered in the hoard above mentioned. 

We know that there were constant internal troubles pre- 
vious to the final withdrawal of the Eoman pow^. It was 
then that efforts were made by the Romanised Britons to 
select their new ruler ; and when a man of more than 
ordinary capacity had been found, in Constantino, cailed. the 
Usurper, originally a common soldier, he could not remaia 
content with British rule, but aspired at more extended 
empire.* Then again the British cities were left weakened 
by the withdrawal of their garrisons, and, in a.d. 409, the 
Britons and some of the Celtic nations revolted &om the 
Romans. Zosimus relates that the barbarians beyond the 
Rhine ravi^ing everything at pleasure, compelled both the 
inhabitants of the Britannic Island, as well as some of the 
Celtic nations, to revolt from the Romans and to Uve inde- 
pendent. The people, therefore, of Britain, taking up arms, 
freed the cities from the invading barbarians. This defection 
of Britain and the Celtic nations took place during the time 
of Constantine's usurpation, the barbarians rising up in con- 
sequence of his neglect of government.^ Zosimus states that 
the whole of Armorica and other provinces of Gaul, imitating 
the Britons, liberated themselves in like manner, expelling 
the Roman prefects, and setting up a civil policy according 
to their own inclination. In A.D. 411, Britain was reduced 
to the greatest extremity. The termination of the Roman 
dominion may be fixed in the year A.D. 426 or 427.* 

Besides the skeletons in the hypocaust, the remains of a 
child were found, and other human bones ; but one of the 
most remarkable incidents is the discovery of numerous 
skulls near the point where is the passage across the Severn, 
which appears to have been guarded by a fort or tower. 
During the temporary interruption of the excavations at the 
Old Wall, the labourers were employed upon the southern 
extremity of the city, where there are traces of fortifications 

* Zndmiu, lib. tL oo. 1 — 6 ; Soioilit' of the coioa, howevBr, tbinka that thaj 

Dui, lib. ii. a. II. indicate the var; latest period of Roouut 

' Paul! Oroaii Hiat. lib. t. a. 22. Oro- occupaUon. (Sea Qiuda to tTriconium, 

■lua lived about A.D. 117. p. 40; WumiamaUe Chouicla, roL xx. 

■ Hi. Roaoh Smith, tiom exuninatioa p. 81.) 
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which secnred the passage of the river. I have ever re- 
garded this as one of the most interesting points of the city. 
When the top of the highest mound was trenched, the walls 
of a square tower were partially uncovered. Here was found 
the hearded head of a statue in stone, with a horn upon the 
brow, which led to the conjecture that it may have been a 
figure either of a River Grod or of the God Pan.' A clay mould 
for casting coios was also found here, having the impress of a 
coin of Julia Domna, the wife of Severua. A silver coin of 
this empresB was found in the excavations of the Old Wall, 
which fits the impress exactly.^ 

I have alluded to the excavations made by the side of the 
river, at what may be called the Water Tower. Neai- this the 
remains of a bridge were beUeved formerly to exist. In 
the orchard adjoining the Severn, and ou the opposite side 
of the Watling Street Road, five skulls were found, with 
fragments of others. Of these skulls four were distorted in 
form. The excavations being continued in the orchard, 
sixteen more skulls and skeletons were discovered. These, 
as far as they have been examined, are not all deformed ; 
some are distorted like those before noticed, and it baa been 
alleged that this distortion may be the eflfect of posthumous 
pressure ; but a different opinion has also been entertained.* 
It was more probably some congenital deformity; these crania 
may be those of a particular tribe, or race of men. If this be 
the case, a very curious enquiry is su^ested for our con- 
sideration. We know that some races distorted the skull 
in infancy ; and it would be a very interesting question to 

J It appears to ma, howerar, to be ara abeolutely iufleiibla. Alkali takcD 

mediEBVal, and I Biupeet waa aithar out of the groaad ia ]Sto wet biacoit; 

brou^t here, or carredwhsD the church it ia not practioabla to brad it id the 

naabuilt There are manj naall ecu] p. least. How tbeu could these akulla be 

turea in the oburoh tower, which Heein thus oompletslj i^tered ia ihape T Be. 

to have been brought from aome other ndaa, if boaaa did become soft in the 

building. ground and were liable to become 

' Uenos some penoDi have inferred changed in shape, these reeulta would 

that Urioconium had the privilege of o^n hi4>psn, which we do not find to 

multlpljiDg the imperial coin. It will ba be the eaae. Bonea out of a ohurchyaid 

Temembered that ola; mouldi were found would vary freqoentl; biafonnd distorted, 

lu 1847 at RytoD, nor CondoTer,Aot &r and anstomigta would find skeletona 

from Wrozet«r, one with the head of spoiled if left tou long in maceratjng. 

Julia Domua. See p. 62, in this Tolnme. It must be remeuibered alao that if prea- 

Clay moulds were alao found in 1723. sure were to act, it would not diatort but 

> The rsBBOos alleged are aa follows : — collapse, i.e., press in the sldea of the 

Posthumous presaure can scarcely be skull, and this may be seen, but ncTer 

admitted as the oauae of this distortion, withoilt fracture. It may therefore be 

becausepreeaure would break the akullt coudndsd that the effect ia not due to 



bagments, not distort them,aa they 
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ascertain, if practicable, by anatomical comparison, to wliat 
race these people belonged. The attention recently bestowed 
on cranioscopy by Dr. Thumham, Mr. Barnard Davis, and 
other skilful comparative anatomists, may hereafter enable 
us to form some just coqcIusIoq on this subject.* 

The skeletons found in the excavations near the river were 
not lying in a confused heap, but the bodies had apparently 
been decently laid out at the time of the interment, and buried 
possibly at the spot where the conflict had taken place. This, 
it must be admitted, seems scarcely consistent with the con- 
jecture which some have entertained, that these remains may 
present to us vestiges of the savage slaughter of the in- 
habitants, who, when the city was attacked probably by a 
surprise from the north-west, may after obstinate defence 
have rushed to the bridge, and there perished before a 
passage could be effected. This, it may be remembered, 
was the direct road to Caerleon, where the second legion 
was stationed, and also to the garrisoned towns, Glevum, 
and Durocornovium or Corinium. Much, doubtless, remains 
concealed, which might serve to throw light upon the final 
catastrophe, not less than on the condition of this great 
city and its inhabitants ; and the hope must be expressed 
that the increasing interest of the investigation may en- 
courage public liberality, so as to enable the Committee to 
pursue their imdertaking. 

The following conclusions may, as I conceive, be drawn 
from the results of the excavations, so far as they have 
extended. The fact seems established, that the remarkable 
fragment of masonry known as the *' Old Wall " formed 
part of a lai^e public building of the basilica type, with a 
chalcidicum at its East end, and beyond this a court or 
atrium. It is worthy of remark that this structure faced 
the portico of the building discovered in 1854, as described 
in this Journal ; * the space between the two being about 
forty yards. A street of considerable width has also been 
traced on the northern side of the basilica, paved with 
small rolled stones from the river, occupying the central 

' Bepreaeulatioiu of ctkdu fonod at at Stone, Bucks, and it !■ figored is tha 

Wrozeter nuy ba mod in Hr. Wright's Crania Britannica, p. SS, where a notios 

Quids to tbs Boini, pi. 12. A distorted of dietortions of tlie skall Is giTen by 

craoimn, oloself rosembling tboee at "" " — '" 
Wroietm, was found with Saxon remains 
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part of the street(D, D,), with a row of kerb stones, and a 
space on each side apparently unpaved. 

The front portion of the building now under excavation 
runs flush with the front of the basilica, and extends to the 
length of 80 feet This I have supposed to be a large 
private dwelling, possibly that of the chief magistrate ; a 
careful consideration of the plan seems to lead to such 
an opinion, although Mr. Wright appears to think other- 
wise. There is first the entrance court or peristylum, with 
the chambers around it, one of which contained charcoal ; in 
another were bones, horns, &.c. The court (i in the plan), 40 ft. 
square, was paved neatly with bricks in herring-bone fashion, 
which in places had been damaged and repaired while the 
llomans had possession. Mr. Wright supposes that the larger 
entrance was for horses and carts, and part of a horse shoe 
has been found there. This court would therefore resemble 
that of old houses, especially in France, which had a court 
in front and small buildings in the wings, forming a 
square. Two portions of capitals were found here, which 
may have ornamented the entrance. The steps of an 
approach to the court from the south-west were found, very 
much worn ; this may have led from the space in front into 
the court; the entrance for carriages was by a gentle incline. 
Beyond this court eastward seems to have been the central 
court, with the impluvium {]),' coinciding in fashion with that 
of the Pompeian house at the Crystal Palace, to which it 
bears some resemblance. Beyond this, at the north-east extre- 
mity, and near to the "Old Wall," appear to have been private 
baths {g, h,), and a drain for conveyance of water has been 
found not &r from them. On the north side of these courts 
were the large room and other chambers, underneath which 
thehypocausts (e, f) before described were found. The whole 
appears to have been a large private residence, very substan- 
tially built, and the front, being flush with the ba^iUca, I am 
inclined to think, looked towards the forum, on the opposite 
side of which stood the temple or other building, the site of 
which is now occupied by Mr. Stanier'a new farm buildings. 

As the excavations proceed southward no doubt this may 
be determined by the remains of other buildings being 
found ; and if, as I am disposed to beUeve, the east side of 
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the forum is actually being excavated, the most interest- 
ing discoveries may be anticipated. 

The forum of Urioconiurn was probably larger than that 
of Pompeii, for the city itself was larger ; at Pompeii there 
■were twelve public buildings in and around the forum. As 
yet only three or four buildings have been brought to light 
in the forum of Urioconiurn.* Pompeii had an amphitheatre 
as well as two theatres witliin its walls ; we may reasonably 
conjecture that Urioconiurn had one public structure of each 
description. Two streets appear to have led into the forum, 
namely that between the ford and the city gates, near which 
the monumental stones were found, called the Watling 
Street, and that of which the pavement has been laid bare, 
which ran past the basilica and entered the forum at the 
northern extremity, keeping the line of the present road 
from Ironbridge to Shrewsbury. The excavations, I regret 
to state, at present are under great disadvantages. The 
excavation Committee dare not carry away the soil because 
the excavated portions are again to be covered up, according 
to agreemenL The soil therefore accumulates greatly 
through the depth at which the foundations lie, and must 
he heaped upon some other portion of the ground not 
excavated, but under which remains exist, and it has 
therefore to be removed repeatedly, at a serious sacrifice of 
time and labour, whilst the expense is increased propor- 
tionably. By being obliged to cover up within a certain 
time whatever has been excavated, the general effect of these 
most interesting excavations is entirely lost. How much 
were it to desired that some arrangement might be effected, 
with a view to keeping the excavated portions open for some 
longer period, so as to enable the antiquary to trace at one 
view the plan of Urioconiurn with its public edifices, pre- 
senting the first exemplification of a Roman city in Britain, 
It ia not too much to say that it may now justly be regarded 
as a national monument, supplying evidence of no shght 
value as subsidiary to history ; and that the explorations 
now in progress are well entitled to public consideration and 
assistance. An effort, more especially, on the part of the 

< These are the basilica, the temple feund soma fesra since. The positioD of 

oratherbuildiiigappoaito,thelHn;ehoust! thoso buiMiogs, giree the recC&DRuUr 

now undor eicnTiition, and the building sliape and the probable space which the 

with a hypwauBt, dBSoribed us a bath, f )rum of the city would occupy. 
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learaed and antiquarian societieB of our country might 
doubtless avail, in the present difficult position of the enter- 
prise, to secure more liberal facilities, and preserve the 
remains which may be discovered from being interred anew 
without delay. I would also invite attention to the fate of 
the columns, sculptured stones, and relics of ancient build- 
ings, which are not removed to the Museum at Shrewsbury, 
and which for the most part are carried away for building 
purposes.* It were very desirable that all such fragment^ 
might be preserved in situ ; on the spot each tells its tale, 
and has an essential value. Numerous objects of large 
dimensions, scarcely suitable for preservation in a museum, 
where they would occupy too much space, might thus 
convey instruction and gratification to the future visitor of 
this remarkable Roman site. 

An inscribed column, apparently a Roman mile-stone, 
with a few letters discernible, is preserved in Mr, Oatley'a 
garden. Considering how few remain of the many thou- 
sands that must once have existed in Britain (not more I 
believe than three), this is a very interesting relic and 
should be carefully preserved. It is figured in Mr. Wright's 
" Guide to the Ruins of Uriconium," and that interesting 
little volume contains also an engraving of the font in Wrox- 
eter Church, formed of the base and part of the shaft of a 
large Roman column. 

Some conclusions may perhaps be suggested as to the 
destruction of the city and the great accumulation of earth 
above the ruins. The opinion has sometimes been put forth 
that the Roman houses in Britain were not wholly built of 
stone, but consisted of stone and wood ; they were wooden 
superstructures on stone foundations. This may very 
probably have been the case where wood of excellent 
quality, like English oak, was in abundance. Whilst the 
large public edifices were entirely built of stone, the upper 
portions of private buildings were probably of wood ; hence 
a city like Urioconium, if chiefly built of wood, when set on 
fire, would be bm'nt to the basement story, and the whole 
area be covered with a deep stratum of ashes with scattered 
roofing tiles, the blackened walls of the chief buildings alone 

' The gateway of the charohyard at deeorro to be transferrod to the MnaeniD, 
Wroxeter Ii formed of coIumnB with and are scarcely suitable to the approach 
capitals of difTorent stflea; these might to a parish church. 
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standing out of the dark mass of burnt matter. The rains 
and snovs of a few seasons would soon decompose this mass, 
and make it capable of vegetation, which would become of a 
very rank description, rapidly forming an accumulation on 
the surface of the ruins. Such desolate spots were doubtless 
shunned as places of habitation, and superstition generally 
clothed them with imaginary terrors. The Saxon population 
avoided the site of the Roman city as unsuited to their habits 
of life ; Charlton Hill and Donnington, in the vicinity of 
Wroxeter, were more favourable places for Saxon settlements, 
as their names suggest, than desolate Urioconium, which 
served as a harbour for robbers and outcasts, or a quarry 
for building materials in mediaeval times. After centuries 
the site was gradually brought under cultivation, but not 
before a deep stratum of vegetable matter had accumulated 
over its blackened foundations. Local tradition may deserve 
mention, that the city was destroyed by fire, and the 
" Black Land," the local name given to the ground comprised 
within the circuit of the walls, and especially to the portion 
adjoining the " Old Wall," which is remarkable for its 
fertility, may be the result of the conflagration. 

We regret that as yet no more inscriptions or altars have 
been found, or any other lettered memorial, except the frag- 
ments of vases, bearing potters' stamps, and the few letters 
on the wall stucco, before mentioned. A rich harvest of 
inscribed stones may probably be obtained when the Com- 
mittee feel themselves in a position to examine the line of 
Roman road without the walls, where the sepulchral 
monuments were found in 1752. We know by what 
imperfect mode of examination these were procured. The 
ground was only pierced here and there with iron rods, 
near the place where the first inscribed stone had been 
turned up by the plough.* A more systematic investiga- 
tion would doubtless be productive of many interesting 
memorials ; at present, however, the investigations within 
the city walls must occupy much time, and will probably 
exhaust the limited resources at the disposal of the excava- 
tion Committee. The sculptured capitals lately taken out 
of the river, would lead us to suppose that a temple existed 

* Tha liomui rood is raid to be trace- 
abls through ons of tha a^joiuiug famu ; 
tha borders of it, if cuarull; examined, 
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not far from the present ford, and opposite what may be 
called the Water Tower. 

It has been well observed by Mr. "Wright that, by the 
esaminatioD of the objects brought to Ught during the late 
excaTations, " we obtain an insight into the condition of the 
inhabitants of Eoman Britain, and to what degree they 
enjoyed the luxuries and comforts of Ufe.^ We see that 
they possessed a great majority of the refinements of 
modem society, far more than can be traced among the 
population of the middle ages. We are taught even the 
character of their food by remains of edible animals. The 
comparison of other objects enables us to judge to a great 
degree of the state and extent of manufactures and com- 
merce. We are thus enabled to form a truer notion of the 
manner in which this country had been inhabited and 
governed during nearly four centuries ; and we have the 
fiirther hope of eventually discovering monuments which 
will throw some light on the more particular history of the 
neighbourhood in these remote ages." ^ 

'The pergonal omnmenta uenan? Dorthsm dUtricti oftbe countij. 

foued OD Homan sites huve occnmd in ' QuidstoUricouiDni, p. TS. AMCond 

great variety at Wroieter. The discoTery edition of the Quide hu juat been iianed, 

ot considerable remains, u supposed, of in which sre snumerated the rocont 

window ftluing is a fact deserTing of discoTeriea and articles added to the 

ipecial mention, among Bvidences of the Huseum, aod an engraiina; given of the 

civilised condition of the inhabitant! of columnmentionedatp. 67 inthia volume. 

Urioooninm. Tesselated floors also of The wheel of a chariot, or other i:arnage, 

good workmanshiphave been diecovered, has very lately been eihumed, having 

which ma; be retarded as comparatively an iron tire, S feet S inohss in diameter. 

uncommon deconitiona in more remote The referenoss given to the Qidde in 

parts of Briliun, and rarely found in the this memoir are to the Sist editioD. 



We have the gratificalion to announce, tliat while thie memoir was in the 
press, the facilities so much desired hare been most courteously conceded 
bj the Duke of Cieveland. Uis Grace, at the request of sereral influential 
archEBologiats, has libernllj granted to the Excavation Committee four acres, 
with permission that the remains diacorered shall be kept open to view for 

Eublic instruction and gratification, lo long as may be thought desirable. 
t will be a satisfaction to the members of the Institute, that an appeal 
addressed to the Duke of Cleveland b; their noble President, and eipressing 
the warm interest with which the Society regarded the important under- 
taking at Wroieter, was received with very courteous consideration. Hia 
Grace, in acknowledging Lord Talbot's communication on behalf of the 
Institute, gave the assurance of his liberal intention to meet, bo far as 
practicable, the wishes of antiquaries, for the furtherance of scientific objeete. 
The Committee of the Institute would acknowledge with pleasure the 
kindness of Mr. Hillary Davies, of Shrewsbury, in supplying, from a 
Survey recently made by faim, the Plan of the Eicavations, which accom- 
panies the foregoing memoir. 
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BT BDMOND WATBRTON. F.iA. 

It appears most probable that the use of the ring was 
granted to the Cardinak about the twelfth century, but 
no precise mention ia to be found of the first grant. lu 
the Ordo Romanus XIV"., attributed by Mabillon to Cardinal 
Gaetani, nephew of Boniface VIII. (1294), in the description 
of the Consistory, in which the Pope opens the mouth of the 
new Cardinal, we find that — 

" Papa singulis novis CardinaUhus in consistoriis, die quo 
eis 03 aperit, dare consuevit titulos et annulos in fine 
consistorii." 

But this custom of giving a ring to the new Cardinals, 
when their titles were assigned to them, was in those days 
considered to be an old custom, as the following passage 
from the Ordo will show. 

"Norma vero quae antiquitfis consuevit servari in aperia- 
tione oris nororum Cardinahum, et assignatione titulorum, 
et datione annulorum, est infrascripta." 

The titles and rings may be conferred upon the new 
Cardinals out of the Consistory. (Sac. Cajr. Rom. p. 42). 

In the wills of Cardinals we frequently find legacies of 
their rings. John Mirogho, a Cardinal priest, iu his will, 
dated 1397, enumerating his effects, mentions "aliquos an- 
nulos non ascendentes summam ducentonim francorum." 
(Baluzzi, Vit. Papar. Avig. torn. iii. p. 1101.) Baluzzi also 
gives the wills of other Cardinals of that period, in which 
Sieir rings are disposed of under the title of jewels. 

It was the custom to bury Cardinals with their rings. 
Nantiporto relates, that when the body of Cardinal 
B'Estouteville was being carried to the Church of St. 
Augustine (Jan. 24, 1483), an assault was made on the 
corpse, and the rings were stolen. (Apud Muratori, tora. 
iii. pt. ii. Script. Rer. Ital.) 
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Michael Canensis mentions that the grave of Cardinal 
Louia Scarampa Mezzarota was violated in the night time by 
bis familiar Antonio de Tocca, who robbed the body of the 
mitre, the robes, and the rings. (Be gestis Pauli II. p. 41.) 

On the tombs of Cardinals, when there is a representation 
of the full figure, the rings are also introduced. As examples 
I may cite the tomb of Cardinal Adam Eyston, Titular of St. 
Cecilia, who died on the 15th August, 1398. He is buried 
in the left aisle of his titular church at Kome. On his right 
hand is represented a ring on the annular, and another on 
the third, finger. The left hand I was unable to see. Cardinal 
Ardicini della Porta, the younger, died in 1 493. On his tomb 
at Rome there is a representation of his fiill iigure, arrayed 
■ in his vestments. On this figure Ga.brielli says (Crypt. Vat. 
p. 172),- 

" Unum tamen animadversione existimavi dignum, scilicet, 
marmorea hjsc imago quatuor habet annulos, tres quidem in 
dextra, alterum in polUce, alterum in digito medio, tertium 
in auriculari sen minimo ; quartum vero in medio l^erse 
digito," 

The figure over the tomb of Cardinal Armellinus Medices, 
Titular of Sancta Maria in Trastevere, who died in 1524, and 
who is buried in that church, has two rings on the right 
hand, one on the auricular or little finger, and one on the 
index. 

A Cardinal's ring is set with a sapphire. Sarnelli says 
that the sapphire denotes the high priesthood and the regal 
dignity ; hence Cardinals wear it since they " regibus asqui- 
parantur." (Litt. Eccl. vi. p. 86.) 

On receiving the ring, a Cardinal has to pay a fine of 
500 ducats of gold. This is an old custom, and I am unable 
to trace its origin. There exists in the Archives of the 
Confraternity of St. Anne, in Rome, a motu propria of Paul 
IV., dated August 5, 1555, granting permi^ion to the heirs 
of Cardinal Jerome Veralli to pay to the Camera Apostolica 
the 500 ducats which the deceased had not paid. The 
rerenues arising from these fines were paid to the Camera 
Apostolica up to 1564. In that year Pius IV. assigned them 
to the support of the fabric of the Lateran Basilica, with this 
proviso, that the surplus should be otherwise invested. In 
the life of Pius V. it is stated that he gave 10,000 scudi, and 
also the fines from the Cardinals' rings, to the I^uns of St. 
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Domimc, whom he had removed from the convent of San 
Sixto, and establiBhed on Mount Magnanapoli. This grant 
■was confirmed by Gregory XIII. in 1572. But at a later 
period this Pontiff allotted these fines to the German 
College, then newly established by St. Ignatius of Loyola. 
The date I have not ascertained. In 1592 Clement VIII. 
restored these funds to the Lateran Basilica, and Paul V. 
confirmed the donation in 1609. Finally, Gregory XV. 
assigned these annular revenues to the College of the 
Propaganda Fide, in perpetuum, which is recorded by the 
following inscription in the College Church : — 

OKBeOBITB . JV . POKT . HAZ . 

CONOBEOATIOMBH . DB . FBOPAfiAKDA. 

FIDE. 

PRIMTB . maTITVlT . 

PBITlLESttB . ATIIT. 

FBBFKTTO . EX . AHHTLIS . CAKDIBALTmS . OEHBT . 

LOCTFLBTATIT . A . SAL . HDCIZII. 

Until, however, the new Cardiaals have pud the fine, they 
do not receive the three briefs by which they have the 
privilege — 

1. Of making their wills. 

2. Of making an allotment of half of their pension, or 
2000 dollars. 

3. Of disposing of the paraphernalia of their private 
chapel, which otherwise would at their death fall to the 
Sacristy of St. Peter's. 

Cardinals always wear their rings. On Good Friday, how- 
ever, they lay tliem aside as a sign of the mourning in which 
the Church is placed for her spouse. 

My Dactyliotheca contains the ring with which the late 
most worthy Cardinal Fransoni was invested, on being 
raised to the Sacred College in 1812 by Leo XII. During 
his lifetime Cardinal Fransoni consecrated no less than 
seventy Bishops and Archbishops. 
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ANCIENT OEDINANCEa OF THE GILD MERCHANT OF THE 
TOWN OF SOTTTHAMPTON. 



The followiDg ordinances of the gild merchant or the corporation of 
Southampton are contained in a gmall parchment book of miacellaneouB 
documents, which, though relating apeciallj to that town, serve to illustrate 
the history of the constitution and usages of other towns. The hand- 
writing is of Tarious dates, hut appears to be mainly that of the four- 
teenth century. The ordinances had heen copied, with more care and 
fidelity than usual, by Dr. Speed, a gentleman who resided at South- 
ampton about eighty years ago, and left behind him a short, but very 
careful and intelligent, history of the town founded upon the records and 
archives in the possession of the corporation, with which he was evidently 
familiar. Through Dr. Speed's transcript the interest and value of the 
following document became known to me. 

By the favor of the governing ofGcers of the corporation, and with the 
obliging aid of my friend, Mr. Deacon, the town-clerk, I succeeded in 
finding the original text, from which I have been enabled, not only to 
verify, and occasionally to correct, the copy by Dr. Speed, but also to 
extract other documents which are subjoined to the gild laws, and appear 
to have been contemporaneous and connected entries. One of them is tbo 
tariff of town dues. This will be given on a future occasion. 

I have done no more, bj way of editorship, than add a few notes, and 
append some general observations. Upon the whole, I cannot promise 
that they will present so many points of interest or historical information 
as the Consuetudinary of Winchester, on which I had the pleasure of con- 
tributing a memoir some years ago ; ' but considering how little has heen 
done in this country towards a history of early municipal and mercantile 
institutions, I am inclined to hope that the publication of the following 
collection will not be regarded as destitute of interest or value. The 
writing is generally very clear. The rubrical abstracts, which precede 
each law or article, had been omitted in Dr, Speed's copy- They are 
sometimes explanatory ; some in the original are imperfect and unfinished, 
for want of space. The spelling is very various and capricious, but I have 
not attempted to correct it, or to introduce punctuation, which is 
generally either wanting or capricious. 



' ArobsBol. Joum. vol. ii. p. 69. 
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(1) CouBNT U Alderman Sentsclud Chapellayn eMkevynM tuter lerrowni 
etiuyi en Qilde, — Eu primeB chief que dd la Gilda marchaune sMcnt 
ealua et establiz uu Alderman ua Senescbal un Chapclejn et iiij. eskeryns 
et un uaser. Et est wMvojr que celuy que aerra Aldennan deit aTOjr de 
oheacun eotraunt en la Glide iiij'. le SeDeichall ij'. le chapelejn ij'. et le 
usser j'. Et doit la Gilde feer deuz tojt en le aa cests asavoir le 
dymajnge prochayn aprea la aeints Johaa le Baptistec et le djmajngv 
proschayn aprea la seiats HjUerj. 

(2) Quant la Qilde terra nvi entre eux ne vendra m n« teitper le Alder- 
man. — Et quant la Gilde aerra nul de la Gilde ne doit meuer nul eatraDuge 
u il ue »oit requia par le Alderman ou le Seneechal. Et le Alderman doits 
avoir un sergeaunt a serrjer devaunt ]j le Seneschal an autre aergeannls 
et lea deuz eakeryna un sergeauntz. Et lea autroa deua eskeTjna hb 
eergeaunt et le chspelejrn avera aeon cleik. 

(3) De ceo que le Alderman ateracheKunnuzt taunt cum la GikU Stern, 
— Et quaunt la Glide aerra le Aldennan doit avoyr eheacnn nuiyti taunti 
come la Gilde aleta Ij. galouns de tid et deus chaundeles et le Seneschal 
autreay et lea iiij. eakeryns et le Chapelajn cheacun de ens no galoan de 
T^ et une cbaundele et le uaaer un gfjoun de ryn. 

(4) Que leimeteaui aeerount de la Oitde laneum y terra. — Et qnannt U 
Glide aerra lea meaeaus de la Maudelejne averount del aumuae de 
Gildejna ij. cestres de la cerroyae. Et lea maladea de la majsun Deu et 
de aeints Julian averount deuz cestjera de cervoae. Et lea freres meoora 
arerount ij. cestrea de cerrojae et un ceatre de vyn. £c iiij. cestrea de 
cervoyse aetroant donets a poTeres la on la Oilde aerra. 

(5) ifvl da la Gildeyn{?) ne iue hori de la vile tancum la Gilde teU en 
la vile. — Et quaunt la Gilde acetz nul que aeit de la Qilde ne deit iaair 
hora do la *ile pour boaoigne aaunz le conge del Seneschal. Et u nul feti 
le aoit en la merci de ij'. et les paie. 

(6) Coment ij. Gilde visiterent {tic) U maladet de la Oildejfne et que 
chetetm prodeskome avera.' — Et quaunt la Qilde aerra et ascun Gildejns eit 
bora de la file iaai que il ne sache quaunt la derera il arera un galoun de 
Tjn ai aea aervauns le TjDcnt quere. Et ai Qildejn eat maladea et seit 
en la Tile vjn lui doit eoTeer ij. pajns et un galoun de vin et un mea de la 
caajne et deua proddeabomes de la Gilde le deyvent aler visiter et re^arder 
aeon estatz. 

(7) Quaunt Gildein moert eeux que tount de la Qilde facent itty totUz 
eeux que tount en la Gilde et tount en la vile terrounl a la lervite le 
morl. — Bt quaunt Gildeyn muert toutz ceutz que aount de la Gilde e 
aount eu la vile devent estre a la aervjse del mort et Qildejn devent le 
corpa porter et cundure le corpa a aepulture. E quj ceo ne fra (tic) il paiera 
per aeon aennont ij'. a doner aaporers.* Et cheacun de U garde ou le 
mort aerra doit troorer un homine a volller al corpa celuy nvzt que le mort 
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giira en sa mejsouD. Et taunt com le BerriBe del mort durra cests 
asEiToir la rigille et la meaga deyvent arder iiij. cjrgea de la Oilde chescnn 
cirge de ij. Ti. ou de plus deake le corps soit entere. Et ces iiij. eirges 
deJTent demorer en la garde le Seoeachol de Gilde. 

(8) Le Senetchal doit garder let Roulet et le tretour de la Gilde dene 
teel. — Et le Seneschal doit garder les Roules et le treaor de la Gilde de 
Bouz le seel le Alderman de la Glide. 

(9) Coment le prochayn heir de Oildein mort avera le liege teon pere. 
— Et quaunt Gildejnt (nc) muert seen fits eins nei ou soun prochajn hejr 
doit avoir le siege aeon pere ou de uncle sy pere neist Gildejn et de nul 
autre et riens ne dorra por son aiege. Ne mil baron par encheBOn de sa 
femme ne putz siege de la Gilde aver ne eige demander par nul droit des 
aouceatres de aa femme. 

(10) Nul de deit ne ne pvyxt doner teon liege de la Gilde. — Et nul ne 
doit ne ne pntK par droits Beon siege de la Gilde a noul homme vendre ne 
doner. Et fitz de Gildein autre que aeon fitz eine deit entror en Gilde donaunt 
X.' e deit fermer la Glide.* 

(11) Si Gildein leU en prisone enUu q» teit en Englelere. — Et ei nul 
Gildein eoit empriaonne en Engletere eo tens de pees le Alderman oveBque 
le Seneschal oveeque un des eskjTyns decent aler aur coustz de la Gilde a 
porchacer la deljveraunce celuy que aerra en prison. 

(12) 8i nul fieri a autre delpotn et teit de ceo ateint yl doitperdre la 
Oiide detqe. — Et ai nul Gildein fieri a autre del poin et soit de ceo 
ateint il doit perdre la Gilde deake a taunt que il avoyt rechate de 2.* e 
doit fermer la Gilde autresy come novel entraunt. E si Gildein fiert a autre 
de bnstouD ou de colcl ou dautre arme quele qu ele soit il doit perdre la Gilde 
et la frauncbise e Bcrra tenu estraunge deskes ataunt que il aeit reconsille 
a la bone gentz de la Gilde et eit fetz gre a celuy que il avera treapase e 
Boit en la merci de la Gilde de zi.* e no soient pas pardonetz. 

(13) Si atcun ettraimge fiert Gildein et teit de la Fraunchite ou tretpate. 
— Et si asoun trespase que ne aoit de la Glide e aeit de la FrauDcbiee fiert 
Gildein c aeit ateint resonablement perdo la Fraunchise et Toit a la prison un 

jour et im nujrtz. 

(14) Si aseun fiert Gildein que ne teit de la OUde ni du Fraunehite.^Ri 
ai estraunge ou aacun autre que ne seit de la Gilde ne de la Fraunchise fiert 
Gildein e aeit de ceo ateint resonablement seit en la prisone ij. jours et 
ij. nujtz si le irespasest' tiel que il pende plus graunt punjsement. 

(15) BiGildein metdie ou detpersone a autre Gildein de queipleinle viegne. 

* Tb« ft«edom of the gild maj be id- form, bo muoh at variance with modem 

hcrlted by the eldest son, but cannot be notions of incorporation, impreased a per- 

■old or aliened. Tbis general rule in Bonal and heritable cbarscter on the 

the theory of our trade gilds BUd carpo- fntDchiae. It confounded the ideal 

rate franohises may perhaps have had iU and artificial person nith the Individnal 

root in the ancient form of roj[J grants and natural penon. See eitopotl. Art, S7. 

to the bunenea or citiEemi of such a * The negative ne seema omitted in 

place "and lieir heiri." This original the last part, "si letreapasneie tiel," Ac. 
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— Et si Gildeia mesdie on despenoDe &utre Qildein de qei pleinte Tiegn« «1 
Alderman e de ceo seit ateint resonablement il deit puer ij*. de mercj a la 
Gilde et si iles ne paier putz perdo la Gildc. 

(16) QiM nul de la FrauiKhue ne autre vtene a maudire ne a maufere a 
Qildein tt tile ftU et leit ateint. — Et si ascun que soil de la Frauncbise 
mesdie a Gildein e de ceo seit ateint decant le Alderman il deit doner v*. de 
la merci ou perdre la Fraunchise. 

(17) El nul ne vendra <U conieil de Qildein liylne text Qildein. — Et 
nul ne deit venir al couaseil de la Gilde si j\ ne seit Gildein. 

(18) Sinulde la Gildeforface la Qilde per aecun feits outretpoM et 
forjuge eeit. — Et si nul de la GiJde forface la Gilde per ascun fet on per tres- 
pae et seit forjuge per le Alderman et le SeneBChal et les eskeryns et les 
duzze jurcis de la vile e voille reaver la Gilde il deit fere tutz de norel anxi 
come celi que uakes ne fut de Gilde et amender souo trespas per eagard del 
Alderman et dea avauntdiz proddeshommes. Et si nul de la Gilde ou de 
la Fraunchise empledo autre liors de la vile per bref ou saunz bref perde la 
Gilde et la Frauochisc si yl de ceo est ateint. 

(19) Nul ne deit rien acheter a revendre en la vile meymefiirt il text 
Qildeyn. — Et nul ne deit en la vile de Suthamtone rien achater a rerendre 
en meyme la rile si il ne seit de la Gilde maarcliaunde ou de la Frauneliiae. 
Et si nul le fets e eeit ateint toutz quaunke il avera achate en tiel manere 
Boit encoru al Boy. Bt nul ne aoit quite de coustume si il neit fett 
purquei il seit en Gilde ou en Frauucbise et oeo de an en an. 

(20) Nul deit aehater mid eeim tel de arang ne oile ne moeles quirt fore 
Gildein eaum jour de marche ou fere. — Bt nul ne deit acheter miel ne 
aejm nc seil de araunk ne tiule manere ds oyle ne moelea ne quira fres ne 
nule manere de peaus freaclies for le Gildein. Ne taverne tener de Tin ae 
Tcndre dras a detail for au jour de marcbee ou de feire ne tenir ble en 
gerner utre t. quarterea a vendre detail Bt yl ne seit Gildein et quy 1« fra 
e aeit ateint aeit toutz encoru al Boy. 

(21) Departiefaaunder en marchaundiseentre Qildein et Gildeinaoaunt. 
— Nul de la Gilde no deit partenir eatre ns comunier en nul manere de 
marcliaandiaeH avaunt dites a nul que seit de la Gilde par nule manere de 
coverture ne de art ne de engin ne de collusion ne de nul autre manere. Et 
quy le fra e seit ateint le avoyr qu serra en tiel manere achate seit encom 
al Roy e le Gildein perde la Glide.' 

(22) Si nul chiele en povertex et ne eite de quel vivere. — Etainnl Gildein 
«faiete en porerte et neit de qei vivere ne ne puyse travailler on ly 

• The object of thus prohibiting secret ordinttiico is certainly to favour, unjustly, 

{tsrtnerabips between OildnmeB seems the freemen of the Gild, and ■ piirttier- 

to be to prevent engrossing the articles ship with a non-freeman would evi. 

specified in the 20th ordinance. Dr. deotly bo a snspicioiu thing to tbem. 

Speed in his copy inasrted the negative, I think, however, that no amendment is 

and read "a nul oua Rs seit d« la wsiran table here. 
Oilde." The general tendency of this 
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purroiera j1 avera un mark de la Gilde a relever aeon eatats quannt la 
Glide serra. Nul de la Gilde ne de la Frauachise ne svowe autre choae pour 
le aeon par quel la coustume de la vile seit besilliez. £t si nul le feit (f ) et 
seit ateint perdra la Gilde e la Fraunchise et la marchaundiBe iBsi aTowes 
aeit encorn al Roj. 

(23) Et nul prive ne eUravnge ne vende marchaundite ne achate aumnt 
Bourgeii. — Et aul prive De estraunge ne deil nule manere de marchaua- 
dise TenauDt en la rile devaunt fiurgeia de la Gilde marchauDde bargaigner 
et achater taunt come 1; Gildein est present et cello marchaundiae roille 
bargaigner et ocbater et at nul le feit et soit ateiat ceo qae yl achate Boit 
enceru an Roy. 

(24) Coment Oild^n departira det marchaimdisei que autre OUdein 
achate. — Et cell que est de Gilde niarchauudez deit partir en toutea mar- 
chaundisea que autre Gildein achaterra ou autre kjque il aeit ai yl reut et 
demaunde partie e aeit la on la msrchBundiae aeit achate iaai que yl 
face grej al Tondoor et qu; il aoit en aeur del aeon. Uea nul qe Gildein 
ne aeit ne putz ne ne deit a Gildein partir bbuub la rolunte del Gildeb. 

(25) La couitume et toute* autret ehotet teientpaiet taunx delay. — Et 
at nul Gildein on autre de la Tile deueie partle al Gildein en la manere araunt 
ditc yl ne deit achater ne vendre en eel an en la Tile fors que aa vitayle. 

(26) Si marchaund de la vile achate vitu ou ble et ne coustwne m^. — 
Et ai nul marchaund de la file achate vina ou ble issi que toutea arentures 
Boient sur lachateour ne paie nule couatume de cele marchaundiae et si 
aacun aventure est but le Tendur seit.' 

(27) [Xo ru&rte.] — Porvou eat que le chief Alderman de la rile ou lea 
Bailtifs et les douze jurez aoient entendaunta aa marchaunz auzi bien 
eatraungea come aa privetz auxi soTcnt come il serroit requia a reer que 

. il eient suffisaunt a aeurte de lour dettes et de la reconiaaunce de lour 
dettoura et le Jour de ceo aoient enroule deraunt eue iesi que cele jour ne 
Boit tenuz a la deniooatrauoce le creauncer aeit le dettour meintenauut des- 
treynt aolom la reconiaaunce que avera fete par terres et par chatela a fere 
gre Bolom le usage de la vile aaunz nule raanore de play ai que lea gens de 
la Tile ne eient damage par dufaute de le paie de les detteura avaunt ditCB.' 

i) Etsi Gildein neveutsqfrer que yltoitdettreitU pur detleoudebr etc 
; le Roy et loit ateint. — Et ai nul Gildein pour aacun dette que il 
a dejTo estre deatreint ou name et ne su^a mie que il seit deatreint 
et ai yl est deatreint et de piece ou fet ouster ou depecier le Ick le Roy ' et 

'I anderBtand the ordinuice thiu : nulenuuieredeplay" (withoutanjplead- 

If wine, Ac, is bought at the riik of the ing) is treated aa the usage or custom 

purcliaEsr (emptaris periculum rei len- of the town ; but the ptocsediug wiB 

ditss) nho iaa merchant of the toirn, cua- probably under those atatatet. 
tcm ia not chargeable on him ; but it * Depecier le lok le Boy, — break the 

ia otlieFniae ir the riak ia on tbe seller. king'a lock. Thia probably meana not 

' The atatutaa de MotcatDribuB, 1 1 & 1 3 to break priaou, but to reaeue gooda 

Edirard I. are not expressly referred to taken on a diatringaa, or b; way of 

here, and the proceaa of achuoirledgment pledge on the king's proceaa. 
a recogniiancea " aauUE 



(28). 
le hk I 
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de ceo boH ateint resonablemeot, perde la Gilde deakes aUont qne j1 U eit 
recbate de xx'. et ceo est choscune fiez que il tresp&ge en tiel manere. 
Bt ja le Dieynz ne aeit deetreiat deeque ataunt que jl est fet gre de la dette 
que il avera e si jl ne se suffre justiceer en U maDcre araunt dite et de 
ceo Beit atejnt seit enprisoneez un jour et un uuyzt come celuj que est 
coDtre U pes et ai jl ne se sueffre justicer soit monstre al Roy et seon 
conseil en la manere avanDtdite. 

(29) J^r htrise de payn et de la tenoyse itit tenu dritureUment en 
toue peine. — Et le chief Alderman et lea xij . jarez on lea Baillifs chescon 
meis ou al meyns iiij. fez en le an [gardent] qe assjae de pein et de oer- 
bien tenue en tontz pointz solon la vente de ble. 

(30) Qm nul de la vile vende marchandite de marchaunt achate per 
colour. — Nul de la vile par colour de achat ne par autre maoere de ctMonr 
ne doit Tendre autri marcbaundise de marchaunt estraunge par quei la mar- 
cbaundiee seit plus vendue qe le marchaund la peutz vendre par sa mejii 
par quei le genz de la vile perdent lour gajn mes les marchaunz qae lonr 
avoyr meynent a vendre le vendent per lour meyn. E qi le fera et da eeo 
est ateint perde la Gilde si yl est Qildein et si y1 seit de la Fraunchiee 
perde la Frauncbise deaqe ataunt qe il est amende le treapaa a la vile.' 

(31) Qe marche de peiesoti et de bocherie et de la peletrine^ tnent 
term en tout poinz. — Et chescun an lendemayn de la aeiatz Micbel aerronne 
eslues ij. proddeabommes et jurez a garder que les estatuts feez bub le 
marche de peisaon soient tenuE en toutz pointz et averount lour pointz en 
eacriptz. £n meyme la manere aeent ij. proddeshommea ealuz et jurez a 
garder que lea estatutz feez de la bocberie et de la peletrie ' soient tenuz en 
toutz pointz et ces iiij. jurez prendrount garde de que le statuts del pain 
qu veent a vendre bors de la vile soit bien t«nuE et si nul face enconntre le 
faceot a aavoir al obief AJderruan et a Baillifs. 

(32) Comenlxij.proddeihommetierountetUuademeinlenyrlapetleroj/^ 
content Baillifs lerjaunx etc. — Chesoun an lendemaya de la aeints Michel 
serrount esleus par toute la commune de la vile aeemble en luy porven* a 
veer lour estat et a treytcr de communes boaoignes de la vile et dounk 
serrount esleus par toute la commune iij< proddeabommea a former les 
comandementz le Roy ensemblemeutz ou les Baillifs et a meintenyr la pes 
et a garder la frauncbise et dreitrure fere et tenir a toute geuz auii bien as 
poveres com a ricbea et a prives et a estraungea toutz celuy an et a eeo 
fere seient jures en la forme que est purveue. Et ces xij. proddeshommea 
esliruiit meyme le jur ij. proddeshommes de eua et de autres profitables et 
sachannz a eatre Baillifs Ian suaunt dea queus la commune ae lienge bien 
paiee et deyvent receyvre la Baillie lendemein de la seintE Michel si com 
yl este use e isai aeit feitde an en an iasi que les fiaillifa soient chescun 
an remuei e lea xij. avaunt ditea si mester est. En nieymea U 
manere seit feit del clerk et des Berjannz de la vile a feyre et a 
remuer. 

1 Herchaut itnugera are ttot to use ' Sie. — Peltry, {. t., ikina 

tha agency of s ionn marciiuit to aall ' Sin. See litst note. 

tfa«ir warm, «o w to Bell tham U> the ' En luy porveu, — in a place pro- 

■ame advantage ae a native, vided. 
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(33) Que md BailUf nt doyue retpyte ne prenge gage pour la cowtume 
ne ne prette la coustume. — Nul Baillif de la vile ne do;ne reepitE ne prenge 
gage por la coustume ne ne proste la coustume dewe de choee que eay devie 
(sic) roener liors de la rile e ti y\ le feit et de ceo eeit atelnt le Baillif pale al 
double de cea qil avera issi preatz e le Baillif soit a Mur de toutes cboses 
que coustume dejTent de Mitree si qe la vile ne soil perdauntz par aa 
defaute bI com yl ne voedra respon del doublee. 

(34) Chetcun entre de nef et de chote que couitUTtte dotine par mer toil 
en Roule. — Et ohescun entree de nef et clioae que couBtume deyre et 
oheecune issue de la Tile ou de cbose que coustume dejre de iune par mer 
soil en Rculle. lasj qe homme peustz a chief de la sejmeine saver le issue 
de la vile et quy la boiste de la coustume ne seit overte saunz la veire del 
cbief Alderman et des lij. jourezou deij> al meyuz et dount seit celuj issue 
en Roulee (sic) en double Roulee que chief Alderman eitz un Roulee et lea 
Baillifs un autre etceh issue seit toys al comon coSre isay que rienne seit 
remuez ne despenduz saunz la vewe des avaunt dits Alderman et lea joures. 

(35) Que la com<meoffre ttnt en la meson del Alderman ou del Seneschal— • 
Et le comon coEFre deit estre ela (sic) meson del chief Alderman ou del Senea- 
ohal etlosiij. clefs del eoffre aerrount baillez aiij.proddeBhommesdes avauut- 
ditz xij. jourez oua iij. deseskevinsque leaumentgarderountle comon sel et 
les chartres et le treaor de la vile et lea eataundars et les autres munymena 
de la vile et qe nule lettte ne seit enselee dn comun seel ne nule cbartre 
bailie hors de cofire aaunz la vewe de vj. jourez des xij. jourez et del 
Alderman et del Seneschal e que nul ne vende par nule manere de mesure 
ne de peis si ele ne seit enselee sur forfetnre de ij'. 

(36) Cett que rien ne aterount let BaiUifs dechose que apenda la coustamt 
come de/or/elure.~Et ceutz que serrouot Baillifa rien ne averount de cbose 
que apende a la coustume come de forfeture et de entree de ble et de avoyr 
de peys oe rien naverunt for que les amereyamenz et les presens e la 
busche cest a savoir j. charette de busche de chescun charetter que 
roeyne buche a vendre eo la vile et dount avera le charrotter j'^. pour aa 
busche. 

(37) Cewv que alAlderman ount/eit trespas serraantamermepar egard 
des prodeshommet. — Et celui que est de la vile et deyve estre amercie pour 
nul trespas seit sa merci taiee soloum le trespos et par esgard des 
Aldertnans de la garde daunt yl est, 

(38) Ceux que soant somong a la curt le Roy ou ala semble et ne voilletU 
venyr. — Et ceux que serrouot Bomons de venyr a Court ou aaemble por 
le comandement le Roy oyer et fornler ou pour lo comon bosoigne de 
la commune de la vile et ne viengent a la aomonce et la somonce aoit 
testnoignee par serjaunt jurez soient amercies auxi sovent com jl tres- 
pasaerunt en cele manere kyqil aeient povero ou riche par le esgard dea 
Aldeniana (sic) do lour garde et la merci meyntenaunt levee de la vile. 

(39) Que nul ne herberge/ein aveyne ne autre hlees apres ceo que la choses 
tont portee a vendre. — Et nnl ne deit herbage (?) feyne aveyne ne nnle 
manere de blee berbergier apres ceo que la chose soit porte ou menee al 
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Dutrclie ft vendre et si nul tett et de ceo ewt ateint il perdrft tmtz ceo 
q« il avera issi horberg^e.* 

(40) Que nul alo%oe metm que marchtmnt eitrange ad lowe ne herberga 
antrieui. — Nul de la marcbauns eatraunge que avera alowe mesonn oo 
celer en la vile ne deit ne ue pujts autri marchauadiBe herberger ea eele 
meaon ne en cele celer pour nula manere da colour for qe la leone propre 
a toler le lowage dea mesons as Borgejs de U file et quj le fra et aeit 
ateint resonsblement jl eeira grevouaenent smercie par eagard de la rile 
ot ulom la treapas.' 

(41 ) Que iocher ne nul queM ne tende viande autre que avenaurUe et nette 
«w peine. — Nul bochier ne quau ' Hen ne vende a nul homaie que seine 
et nette chose et bieo quizte. E si nul le faceo et de ceo aeit ateint 
B^t mjaen pilori nn heure del jour ou doigoe ij.' a la vile por le trespas. 

(42) Que nul bocher ne queu nule ordure ne autre cJiom ne jette en la tue 
lur peine. — Bt que nul bocher ne queu nule ordure ne autre chose ne 
jette en la rue par quei la vile ou la rue eeit plus noille ou plus orde ou 
plus corrompue e ai nul feit le et aeit ateint il paiera lij.^ de mercj atixi 
soTeat come ;I trespasera en la manere avaunt ditz. 

^43) Que nul eit devaunt teon meson/emer ne Jien^e ne pork alautu. — 
Nul homme neitz pork alaunt en la rne ne nul homme neit devaunt boq cub ' 
ne en rue fumer ne fiena outre dous nuts et si nul eits qike voudra 
lenporte et eel! qi avera feitx contre ceetz estatuts seiti amercie 
grevousement. 

(44) Conunt let mj.jurex terrount entendanz en Uyuzpoins ae BaUlift ds 
«t2e. — Lob lij. proddeahommea jurei decent jurer que ils serrount eidannt 
et oonaaillannt aa Eaillife de la vile en toutz pointz a foumyr le commande- 
meoz le Roj et a feire dreitz communaument auii bien as poveres com a 
riches et a mejntevner les Baillis en toutz leus a droit et la fraunchise et 
les usagOB de la vile e seirount a choacune court et Tendrount a la somonae 
dea Baillis auii sovent come il aerrount somonea por oyer le commandement 
le Roy on pour jugement rendre en court e le conseil de la vile celerount 
et tendrount et frunt tenyr Ub eststutE de Qilde et do la vile enaemblement 
ove le chief Alderman ove le Seneschal et ove lea eakevyna. 

(45) De ceo que lei Alderfoane et gardaynt dei ruee de la mle de 
Svthamtone ete. — Lea AJdermaoB gardeina dea niea de la vile dejvent 
jourer qe ila teaument frouot la pea le Roj et qe yh frount enrouler tea 
nouna de touts ceus que souat en leur garde et frount en tour chescun meia 

kt waa probabl; as familiar a* that of 
In the corporation rolls 



bo bu-bour other ^oodii tluta their Di 



ire puD 

I ot Bt 



their hired premuea, ao u te iotecfere TmTtai of the curia dviiala, 9 Edirard 
with the axcltuive right of letting by III., the jury prosent cooki for Mlliog 



burgeues. Bj atrangers, peraona not "pyea, o»pon, iiio,' 4e,, 

being borgeeau, and Dot aliens only, pernoctavemnt fHgid." 

moat be meant. ■ Eua, t.c Auii, the door. Fumu i 

' Qoau, a oook. Th* aals of cooked fian^ i.e, ni famier ni flenta. 
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ftlmeynB a Teer qne bien Boienl tenaz les points et lea ^Ub1ic«menz feits 
de loar gards et »j il troTent rien qne Beit encoDtre les establiesemeaE de 
la Qilde et de la vile en lour garde il le fronnt a saTojr al chief Alderman 
et as Baillifg de la vile et ceo ne lerronnt en nale monere By com il 
voilleot joierde la franactiise de la vile. 

(46) DedeutAldermatu quetendrovnt lapetdedttu let houndes. — Porrou 
est par comon conseil de la vile qne de ta porte de North deBkea al a porte 
de EBtz et deskes a la cornere que fa Richard de la PriBe e le chief mjs que 
fu Johan de la Bolehnase de nne part e dautre de la rue ove toute la paroche 
nostra Dame en Estrct seicnt ij. AtdcrmanB ealeus gardejnB a prendre 
garde que la pes Beit bien garde dedeoE lea houndea arannt ditz et ceus 
frount mettro en Roule lea nouna de tcutz cenx que sount demontunt en lour 
garde et Berrount pleris par bone pleTjne que ila aerroant a la pees le Boy 
et lour plegges en Roulea et prendrount garde que nut demoerge en lour 
garde outre nn nuts si il ne trovisse plegges auxi com avaunt est dite u 
yl routz demorer en la vila que mal ne damage ne aryegne par luy a la 
nle e lea doua Aldermans facent chescun viij. jonra on xr, jonra al meyns en 
tonr parmy lour garde a sonrreer que nul ne aelt en centre la manere avaunt 
dite dedenz lonr garde, B si yt y seit nul en la garde avanntdite quo 
treapaBBQ et ne ae seuffre de atocher le eerjaaut jurea de la vile et lee 
Aldermana on toute lour gsrile voysent ove tonte lour poei et aeiirent le 
mesfesunnt deaques a tannt qe yl Bcit pria et m lee Aldermana ne le facent 
la Tile Be prendra a ena, 

(47) Dt U» eeillet de la nle toient tagement fetes et agardee en tone 
poin* en lour.—^t les Aldermana prendrount garde que les Teiles' de la Tile 
Boent bien gardetz et aagement fetez en lour garde, 

(48) De la cornere qefu Richard de la Prise desket a Ntewetone ij. Alder- 
ntant en tout. — De la cornere que fn Bichard de la Priae et le chief mys que 
fii Johan de la Bolebouae et desqea a la mer enaemblement ove la rue de 
Hiewetone eeient ij. Aldermana en la forme avauntditz. 

(49) DelaruedeFraancoiseduketalamerJ^.AldermantauxieomileH 
avaundite. — De toute la rue Fraunceyae feit aaaver de la cornere qne fu 
Richard de la Prise et Eenre Brya dautre part et de une part et dautre de 
la rue deaques a la mer aoient ij. Aldermana ami com yl eat avauntditz, 

(50) De la rue de Symanelitrete desket a la Chattel terrotmt ij.' Alder- 
mant. — Do la rue de Symeneles Btrete ore la mnrcbe de peiaaon et toute la 
Boleetrete ove tonte Weaheuthe deaqea al Chaatel aoyent lij. AJdermana 
com arannt est porren. 

(51) De hort la porte de Norhtz deekei a la LtAriettrete terrount iij. 
Alaermtmt. — De hora ta porte de Norfatz de une part et dantre part de fa 
rue ore Fuleflode ove la Straunde et Lubrieatrete soient iij, Aldermana en 
la forme avauntditz. 

(52) Quenvlpeittonyrnevrndepetuonqm venu eit en nef ne en grawit 

* TdlM, i.e, the waita or wstche* of the torn. > The tsit njt Artt. 

vol, xn. T T 
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hotel taunt del Aldenum.~-^ul peiswner desoremes qae pdaaon mejne «n 
nef ne ea grftnnt batel ne deit le p^Mon deaku^er ne venire aTanntx qQ 
eit conge id B&itlif et qy la fra et seit ateint seit grevoDteineat pnnj ^t 
feit entendre de peiuon H&lee, Ensement est eatabli de tontea autree mer- 
ohaDDdiss. 

(53) Qe le Alderman tat eheteteyn de la vile tide la OUde envila. — Le 
Aldennan eat cheretein de U vile et de la Glide et doit principalmeut 
tnettre peine et entente a meyntener la Frannchise et les eatatatz de la 
Glide et de la rile et deit aver la primjere tojs en tonles elecciMia et &i 
tontes clioaes que touohent la vile et la Qilde. 

(54) EttiBaiUi/auautrtdelatiUque t&it m office treepaue et nefaee 
dreit. — Et s! Balllif de la vile ou antre que aoit en office de la vile trespasse 
on le Baillir de la vile ne face dreit as prives et as eatraanges aolom seon 
serrement par qei pleiote vieigne ou aaunz pleinte la choee eat conoe et 
aperte le Aldennan de ' fere asembler le Seneschal lea eakevyns et les 
jurei de la vile et tels treapas fere amender et dreitnre fere par la defanle 
del BaiUif. 

(55) Avxt tovent com meetar text puytt Jume atanUer la eomvM pur 
bosoigne. — Et deit auxi aovent que meater eat fere asembler la eomnne 
par le Seneachal et femur le comandemens le Roy et poor eatrannge caa et 
pour eomnne boaoigne. 

(56) Si cat cmiegne qy contek surde entre horgeit en viU. — Et deit n eas 
avient que contek* anrde entre borgeis de la vile en la vile un pleinte ]j 
Tiegne mender ceua de quei le contek surde et le baret et devaunt lea proddes- 
hommes fra fere bostjvemeut les amendea celi qe avera treapasse isai que 
bone pes soit et unite entre les proddesbommes de la vile. Bt ei nul 
seit rebel qe ne puse eatre justice bommo devera feire de 1; acdoiii lea 
eatablissemcnz de la vile. 

(58) Si nul , , . , menaunt en la viU tett par la grace det prodethon- 
mei etHy text reeeu. — Et si nul que ne seit menaunt en la vile soit par la 
gi-ace des proddesbommes de la vile recen en la Gilde seon beyr ne doit psr 
seen pere rien joier de ce gracenede la Gilde.* 

(58) Sidetuhommetdela OildetewnoignenttrerpasfdtcmtreleetU^ux. 
— Et si deuz bomes de la Gilde teamoignent sur lour serrement trespas 
feitz centre les eatatnz et en centre la Fraunchise de la vile lour tes- 
moignaunce doit ester et estre crea ' et si ceuz quo isai tesmoignent seent 
resonabtement ateint quil eient tesmonje fausement eels que tiel tea- 
moignage aurouut dits perdent la Qildo solom le establissementz. 

* JThs word dot leema to be wantiDg to timid, and to be believed. Tbis wu 
before " fere wembler ; " but thsrs ia aDilogoua to the old rule tbkt praaeot- 
no vliible vacant plsoe for it in the text ments far minor offencee in the court 

* Contek, i. «. diipnte or contwb leet, or by > wardmote inqneat {which i« 
Bant, strife equivalent to a leet), are conoluiive and 

* Bee amU, Art. 10. cannot be contiadioted; thongh the per- 
' Eater et eatre crea. This iUtis- aons who mode it are punubsbla iif it 

trtitae the diatinetion between the verb be jklie. Their taBtimony wai, in fact, 
derived from ttart, and that from e—e, a verdict. 
The teatlmony of the two gildimen was 
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(59. ) Nul abrohir (W deit mmer marehatmt priva ne eitravnge ri paier n« 
puyie. — Nul abnikar ne deit mener marchaimt prire ne ostraungo pour 
Dnle mucliandiM achater Be le acatenr ne aoit leaul homme et Toile et 
pujBQ Inea puer et fere gre &l vendur aur la peyne ftranat dits. 

(60) Que Rul cArohtr n« deit lierbergtr marchawtdite d« getui ntraungei 
nelour&MHf. — Nennl a.bn>kar ne deit herbergernule morohaiiDdise de gaui 
OBtrauDges ne loar blens boot la peine arauntzditE et dounk par aeon 
serrement fere aaaver le Alderman Be nol eatraimge achate et rereant dedens 
la vile. 

(61) Nul achate nawe. — EtsinuldeUTileaehatenareodeTinBoadebla 
en groB et bnrgsja de la Tile voille aver on tanel de Tin on ij. ou iij. quarteres 
du ble a seon user et leB deit aver par le pris qe il sera achate dementiera 
qo lee ocbateE Berrount en U seiejue del rendeur.' 

(62) Si nul de la vile achate mm ou arUre marchMmdite de eowtume 
— Et ai nul da la rile achat« Tins ou autre marchaundiBe que oonatume 
de^re entre la HujrBt et LangeBtone j1 deit puer la coustume et la priae 
u la cLoae aeit achate de homme conatnmer. 

(€3) Nul ne deit. . . .ou autre marchawiditevenaunt vert la vile pour 
Hen. — Et aachiez que nul ne ddt en centre Tins ne antrea marchanndiaea 
venaunE rers U vile de Suthamtone poor ijen achater araunt que la 
nef Beit nijTee et ancre a deaqarke et ai nal le feit et adt ateint la 
marchaundiBe qil avera achates aeit encoru au Roj, 

(64) Nul tte vende en marche ne en rue peiston fret /on celui qui avera 
petche en feaire.— Pourrou cat per comon conseit de la Qitde que nul 
ne Teude en marche ne en rue peiason frea for oeli quy le avera peachee 
en la eave on celi qe le avera pourchacee debors CalchaaoreB. Et oeuz 
que aroeyoent peuBon en hatel le deyvent porter touts a nno fes al marche 
et cyl celent partie del peiason en lour batel jla deyrent touts perdre. Et 
si jt bailie partie del peiaaon a vendre a autii que a luy il le deit tout 
perdre et ai od aacune femme regratereaBfl achate peiason a revendre ela 
le deit touts perdre.^ 

(65) Ntd ne deit achater peieaon avaunt le tolaUle levamU ne apret h 
tolaille recorutaunt et li etc. — Nul ne deit achatre peisaon avaunt le 
Bolmlle lavauntz ne aproB le aolaille rocorusannt et ai ascun le feit et de 
oeo eat seoU (ttc) ateint aiyl eatGildeinperdelaGildeetBieBtdelaFrann- 
chise y1 perde la Frannchiae et eit la priaone un jour et nn nuyst.' 

* This Bgun Ib > proTieion to prevent The alatute 5 Elizabetb ch. S, aboUaliecl 

engrouing; theoSeuceof bnjrittgfer tha *!1 ratnintaoD the lale or price of fi*h 

man pnrposs oF i«««lIiDg being one brought to kud, and &11 local port dues 

nhioh our anceiton thoaght tlie; could od it, with the siogle exception of the 

never be ■ufSoisntlj on thair guard loc^ eultonu of Eineitoa'upon-Hull ; 

•gunit. See also ArL 6S, and ■avenl auotablepreoedeatfor^^luunentM7 

following ordfoanoeB. ezUnotion of town doea 1 

' Here, aguD, none may Ball freih Sell, * Similac limitatiaua on the Bate of 

vinleiB he auight it himealf, or bought it fiah between nmaet and Bauriae oooui 

beyond Calahot. This ia intended to in SI Edward UI., staL 3, oh. 3. Thaj 

extinguish the middle msn. The laat ware aoon abrogated as ineonvenient by 

direct attempt to eSaot thii parpose waa statute or " ordinsnee of henfaiK," 8a 

bj BUtite G & Bdward Vl., oh. U. Edward lU. 
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(66) JVuI de ldiM>roi ne dailloun m mcytM peitton outtv la m/« de 
StUhamlone. — Nul de Mtlebrok ne de aUlnrs ne amejne peiwon autre 
la vite de Hamtone uunz couge demaunde ou bauds puer la cuatome et 
qy la feitz et de [ceo ?] seit atelat la marchauDdite ysal amene ttil euoom 
ol Roy. 

(67) Ifulwwndequyr rurbetUneaUlun^pteenUiviUliociartieimtre. 
— Nul bocher ne rende qayr sar beste ne aillours que en la vUe ne nul ne 
deil ealer quir ne peal ' seccher aj il ne eeit Gildeiu en mema la mauera de 
quirs de cnival de porks et de autres quirs et de peaua fresches de berbic 
et de motou et de chevers. 

(66) Chetcan que meyne payn en karetta a vendre deit celuy pat/n vmdre 
par ma^. — Cheecun qui ameyne pajn en karettea n rendre dcit celaj 
payn rendre par sa meju et nul autre et t! nul pajn seit troree en la 
meyn de autri jl deit eiite perdu.' 

(69) JVuI Oildein voyie en U Uatoe en contre peUton twniiunt en la tiiie 
pour aehater le et [si] ateun le fett. — Pourvou eat qe nul Gildein voise en 
le eawe de Hamtooe centre peUson Tenaunt en la vils per [ajchater le et 
81 nul Qildein aeit ateiat qe il voistz contre ts peiuon et le achate ETannt 
que la nef aeit arjve et ancre perde la Qilde. E ai aecun autre qy ne 
sdt pas Qildein seit ateint qil Totatz contre le peisaon et le achate arannt 
que la nef aoit arjvee et ancre ai il est de la Frauncbise eit la priaon un 
jour et un nujzt. E ai estraunge homme le feit que ne aeit de la Fratin- 
oliise perde quanqe il avera achate.' 

(70) Ntdregraturdechiveratdeiaigneui detoueaiudes(noetdeteht^atmx 
etde gelinei. — Nul regratour de chjreriz de aigaeua de oiseaus de oirea de 
cbapona de gelines de pucinia ' ou dautro manere de ritaille de formage 
frea bure oefa ne achate tile manere de vitaille a rerendre araunt houre de 

Erime aoneie ne avaunt que lea proddeabommea de la vile et autrea frauns 
ommes del pais eient achate lour manger. £ uul regratur ne Toyti hora 
de la rile eontre ritaille venaunt en la rile per celi ritaille acbater et qj le 
fat et de ceo aeit ateint perde quanque il arera achate. 

(71) FOrvou est det porturt de Suthamtone qu4 preadrowit — 

Porvou est que les portura de Suthamtone prengent j^. et ob. de berbig«r un 
tonel de vin en celers snr la ryre de la mer et dure celo ryve en la Bue 
Englescbe deika a la renele que fu Walter le Flemeg et en la Rne Francejee 
de^ea a la meson ou Jakes le Wyte aoleit mendre et a Westhuthe desques a 
celers que furent Sumpeon del Fu^ti et deaques a la Chastel le Roy et deskes 
a la chief mya que fu Dame Cleremonde ou ele soleit meyndre. Dantre part 
puz un tonel de rin mener aur poleina ou lotels outre le arauntdite lyre 
deakes a la Ggliae Seinte Croyz e le Eglise Seinte Hicbel iij^. et outre lea 
arauntdttes Egliaea ou que il meynent un tonel de rin ailloura en la rile iiij^ 
Dautre part pour charger un tonel de rin sur cborette amener aacune part 

' Fed, pel, or Ma. not dear Iioir it oould be sflbotir* nnlen 

' I presume tbat tbia extnLordicary the carter were alao the baker. 

rtgulatioii, requiring the delirer; ofbread * Fuoiiu, poiuuns, ohickens. TheBsregn- 

by tba rery hand of the carter who latioaa ara to prerent forstalling. There 

brings it, is aimed at regrater; ; butit is are early atatutea to the same effect, 
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en la tUo uj^. ob. et « charger nn tooel de Tin en nief iij'. et en bate) 
ij^. et a deBchorger et herberger ctiaj tonel iij'. ob. et a charger nn 
tooeldsTia a enveer hora de la Tile iij. ob. Uautre part pour im gros 
Bak de leioe de porter de wndea en la poroche Seine Laorenoe deakea a la 
mer et a mettre en batel et a charger en la nef ij', Item poor un petit 
Bak de leyne iij, ob.' ceet a saver pour porter majlle et pour charger 
prendre j'. Item poor nn laat de qnirs dea avauatdites seodea pour 
porter deakea a la mer et poor alever lea en la nef xij'. coat a aarer pour 
porter viij'. et pour aloer (ric) iiij'. Dautre part ponriiij. pejaes de formage 
daporter a la batel ij'. Item pour porter Bel et ble et antrea ohoBea 
{[ue BODot portez par C fbrpris oarbna de mer pour le C> porter ij', de la 
mer deake a lea avauntditM aendei. Item pour un toum de moelea 
herberger ij<'. achatet but la rjie de la mer et pour uu toum deaoharger 
et herberger Tj^. et pour un team de moeles mettre en batel et ohai^er 
viij^. Lea avauntdite porters plus toetts enpletteronnt lea bosoignes dea 
borgeia de Hamtone que de mil homme eBtraunge en touts poini et u jl 
ne fount et noysent en nul point centre lea arauntditea eatatnta sinent 
empriaoneB poor un jonr et on uuyxt aauna estre replegea et ne deyrent 
fere le office de portnra pour un an et nn jour.^ 

(72) NulctbrokurneteitenlaviUde Suthamtonenylneiaitaceoettablie 
par let proddeihommet. — Et nul abrokur ne Beit en la vile ai jl ne seit a 
ceo CBtabli par les proddcBbommes de la vile et Beit a ceo jurez a le office 
de abrokura en la forme que eat pourree et deit sauf plegge trover a tenjr 
leaumonta seen serment arauntdite et si felt en contre seen aerment douat 
tl Beit resonablement ateint doT&unt les proddeshommeB il deit perdre le 
office del brokur et ceus que serrount ceus (tie) plegsea rcBpondeniut de aeon 
trespfts et le amenderount solom le eagard dea proddealiommeB de la Tile. 

(73) Si nulfaeeo le office de ahrolmr q\u ne teitjum a ceo. — Et ai nul 
v'lDge a fere le office de brokur quy ne seit iurea al forme avaunt dite nul 
marchauntz prirez ne estraunge ne aeit ae ryen tenu a doner a oeluy 
abrokur et le office li seit defendu et kyl mea ne se entremette Bauns le 
conge del Alderman et dea proddeflhommes de la vile aur pctuo de estre en 
priaone. Et lea abrokurs dey Tent estre entendaunt en toutes manoreB des 
marchaundises a seou poer et par seen Berment ayanucer les borgeis de la 
file en tontea maneree des achatz et de ventes et de toutes manerea de 
marchaundisea doTaunt touz antrea marchaunz en tiel manere que le preu 
a borgeiB de la rile seit feit avannt ^ue nul marchannt estraunge en seit 
gamj e qu7 il ne monatrent ne ne facent monBtrer ne fere a saver a nul 
marchauut estraunge de nule manere de marchanndiae avannt que les 
borgejs de la vile en aoient gamy et la dent refuse ou achatez. 



ifj. ob.i(.,lld.,m*;Uewliieh foUoirs jeetoredtbat it mtant vazthaaista. But 
liToIent to abolua. tba wordKHdeforaatalloraaliopoocura 

[jf, in tha early put of tliLi article, in tht Winohcster Coiunatudii]a>7, Arch. 



equiToIent to abolua. tba word tende for a, atall or a aliop ' 

* HyB, in tha early put of tbli article, in tht Winchester Coiunatudii]a>7, < 

U ahoiiw. Br. Speed tranalated " po- Joum., vol. ix., pp. 71,7T,BJidinKel 



lema"iliagt. The word may be pwIJ^, Tha more correeb reeding may probably 

ond Dr. Speod perhmps meant elingi be uwit, corrupted from Ijat, KWa. Sea 

aTkllable by pullers. He tranilatea lottla, Djictnga, in v. Toum de moele^ e pair 

batrotu. The wordMndetiiitbelatterpBrt of millBtonsa. Host of the etreetaaad 

vraa read"feDdea'' by Dr.Speed, who con- places mentioned cui be idenUQed. 
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(74) Nut lAroiur jwreg ne deit «ttr« nutrchamU et dbrohir, — Et nnl 
brokur jurei ne deit Mtra marchauntc et ftbroknr ne tsTerne tenjer de rin ue 
ie rien marchiiunder a seon oeps demejne ne ore autre marchAuns en nule 
manere de tnarcbanndise partjr ne eiatrg partenjir et u nul le feits et de 
ceo Beit ateint perde le office de abroknr,. 

(IS) Ifulborgeu ru autre neachaUnevendefmdribledeiMii. — Porren 
eat par oomon asaent que nul borgeiB ne autre acbate ne xende deaoranea 
nul manere de fundrible de eeim qua homme apele blobbe e que de 
oheacun tone) aeit feru bora le fum sua )o grant mer de la mer et aj^ 
pasae paa la floudmark quant le cler aeim aerra bora tret qil ne aeit effonce 
pour oorrapoion et pour autre gref damage que en porra aTenir en la. Et 
ai Gildein le feit et seit leamoigne par Qitdein de la Qilde perde la Qilde et 
ai autre de Frauncbiae le feit perde la FraunchiBe et aeit t«nu pour estraonge 
et si autre le feit seit en la prisone uu jour et uu nozt et aeit replegges 
par tieles qe mejnprengeat de amender le treapaa par eagard del Alder- 
man dea eakevjna del Seneacbal et de jurez.' 

(76) QtM Gildein vendra a houre de prime Imdemepi qne la Oilda lerra. 
— i!t cheacun de la Gilde deit renir lendemejn que la Qilde aerra al boure de 
prime et qi ne rendra aeit en la merci de vj^, et lea paie tantoetz, Et ai 
Uildein ne vient a ta aemble le matin et aeit en la vile aeit en la mercj de ij*. 
et lea paie aaunz nul releaser. 

(77) Com arattge sale y vient. — Forreu eat par comon conaail de la Gilde 
que le orange aale venaunt en port de Sutbamtone de queconque aoit niejmes 
le arange aeit en cheacun oef seit le ajrange vendu a comensement a melonre 
Tente com il enlendant lour profiat fere jsai que oprea la premere vente 
le meatre da la nef ne lour boats ne dovent eucreatre outre la premere 
Tente. Et qnike la face et de coe {tic) aeit ateint tout cele encrecement 
aeit encoru ol comon profiat de la vile aauna centre diata.' 



Prefixed to the above Ordinances ia the following Oath of office. 

Ceo ojez toub Uej^re Bullif et bones gents que voua H. aerreti foial et 
loyal a noatre seignour le Boj et a aea hares la Fraunchiae de la ville lea 
poimtz (nc) de la Qilde mejnteudrezlecounaeilleceterea a lea courtzetales 
oBsemblez par renable aomounse rendrea nule estraunge parcener ne seirea 
por qei la cuatume de la dtte vile ne soit omennse nulea coriengnes ne 
assemblea hors de comnne aaaeot de la dite ville ferrea ne aoeffi^ez estre 
fait par qei nule homme de la Tille ne soit endamage ne deffiiit. £t ai 
nullea itieles confederacies on maWeis alliaunces porreta aavoir par Toatre 
aerment freez gomjT le Uajre et lea bones gentz pour tielea iniquitea 
deatourber oveaqne rostra aeen od Tostre corps od biena et cbateux lea 
poyntz Burdita meyntendrea. SI DIeu Tona eide et lea Sej^ntz. 

■ Tba regulatiani are aanitoi;. Thoy low higli'water mark, 

direct thatthslea*ordregi,*'timdriUe" * Ste. i^. vimdra. 

or " fundrible " of fish-i^ ihall not ' Tbe pEoviaioni uunat alss bj auo- 

be an objKt of sole; and tbat when a tion are Bimilar to tnooa of the atatata 

eask of blubber baa been opened nnd the E6 Edward III,, alread; referred to ; but 

"oler aelm," or clear oil drawn out, tbe not In Isngoage tb&t Bbowe the gild law 
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^ttttrlngs «l ibt inntlngs of i&t ^Tttacologftal Instflulr. 

April 1,1859. 
The LoBD Bbatbbookg, F.S.A,, Vice-Prealdent, in the ChaiR. 

Itr opening the proceedings of tbe Meeting, the noble Cliurnian took 
occasion to expreta hia gratification at TeBuming liis place, and again 
meeting his friends and felloir labonrers in the field of - Archnolo^cal 
itiTestigation. During his absence in the country, Lord Br&ybrooke hod, 
as he remarked, prosecuted his researcbes dq the site which had yielded 
such a harrest of precious results at Iciatmm ; he had brought the most 
recent produce of his explorations for the inspection of the lustitute. With 
this Roman relic he had also the pleasure to place before the meeting 
some of the latest additions to his DaotyliotheGa, and he hailed with 
satisfaction the presence of his generonB rival as a oolleotor of the in- 
teresting personal omamenti of that class, Mr. Edmqnd Watorton, who 
had likewise brought on this occasion, as he (Lord Brajbrooke) perceived, 
a fresh instalment of valuable rings from his collection, the rich stores of 
which were always generously open to please and instruct those who take 
interest in such relics of mediffival sentiment and taste. 

Mr. Edvoets Waterton commnnicated Notes on the History of the 
Cardinab' Rbgs. (Printed in this volume, p. 278.) 

The following letter from Mr. Wiluau Clatton, of Dover, was then 
read, accompanying a photograph which represented a group of Roman 
nms, of vanoos kinds of ware, lately fonnd near that town. They are 
deposited in the Museum there ; and arrangements have been made, so 
that henceforth all antiquities discovered in the works for the new railway 
will be carefully preserved. 

" The urns of which I send you a photograph were found in a field in 
the parish of Backland, near Dover. The tenant had begun to dig clay 
for making bricks, and the workmen found, on one side of the field, what 
they called old jars and saucers, and they brake them to pieces as soon as 
they found them. Our mutual friend, Mr. Thompson, by accident, heard 
that such things had been discovered, and at once went to the place, and 
by the diligent enquiries he made, and by offering to pay tbe men a small 
«um for anything they could save or procure for him, ho very soon convinced 
them that it was more worth their while to preserve than to destroy. 
He has been enabled to secure a few urns entire, and a great many frag- 
ments : those which are photographed are the most perfect, and are in tbe 
Moeeum here. From the skilful bands in which the fragments now are, I 
have no doubt some other vases will be restored. On visiting the place and 
making enquiries, I find that the deposits lay about four feet deep, a few 
yards from each other, almost in a continuous line, and parallel to the road 
from Dover to Cauterbm; ; there is generally a lai^ nm, mtb two or three 
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■mailer onea clou to it ; one had a thick red tile placed orer it, about eigbteen 
inches long and eleven broad. The fashion of the potter; la rei; Torioiu, 
both as to shape and colour; some is ill-bamt, and appears not to hare beea 
coloured at all : those urns that are better burnt are generally black. Ona 
irhioh is nearly perfect is so coarse and roagh, it is more like sandstono 
than earthennare. Two bottles, esoh with a handle, are of a bright red 
colour, not glased but of a finer clay than most of the others. One of tiie 
workmen totd me that hundreds had been destroyed, and on my expressing 
mrpnse at the number, he said more than a cartload of fragments had been 
thrown away. At present no work is going on in the field, as part of it 
will be required for the new railway, and until the company hare railed off 
their portion, there will be no further digging. Hoirerer, I beUere snch 
arrangements are now made, both with the brickmakers and the contractors 
for the railway works, that I trust all antiquities that may be disoorered 
will be preserred, and notice of what they find giren to those who will secnrc 
them properly. I have no doubt the place is part of the burying-grouod of 
the Roman suBBia, and that a great number of discoreries wUl be mode 
during the ensuing summer. I must add, that on Hi. Thompson asking 
the men in the field if they ever found any metal objects with the urns, one 
man said that there often were pieces of wire, or some snch relies, in one 
um in each group, and that such hod been the case in one he had emptied 
that day. On aearching at the spot, several very amall pieces were found, 
.but they all crumbled away on being touched. A day or two after, some 
pieces were hrooght to Mr. Thompson, which, on being joined together, 
prored to be an armlet, apparently of brass or oopper wire. There are 
quantities of fragments of burnt bones to be found where the urns hare been 
emptied." 

The Rer. Tnoifis BUBHINQEAM, Rector of Ohsrlwood, Surrey, com< 
munioated the following particulars regarding Roman remains found in 
Hampshire, accompanied by a drawing of a mosaic parement then 
disoorered. 

In May, 1817, a tesselated pavement, of considerable beauty of design, 
was discorered at Badley Found Farm, Crondall, in Hampshire, of which 
a short account was produced in the same year by Mr. Joseph Jefferson, of 
Basingstoke, from which the following particulars are derired. The 
discovery occurred in ploughing, at a spot about a mile south-east of 
CrondalL The attention of the ploughman was attracted by seeing teasene 
of rarions colours, which lay at a depth cf about six or seren inches under 
the surface. On examination he found a conaiderable portion of mosaie 
work ; and the discovery becomicg known, excaraUona were made, and a 
floor of very ornamental design was expoacd to view. The field had long 
been under the plough, and it is remarkable that these remains had not 
been found before, especially as it had been freqneutly observed that the 
part of the land where tAey were disinterred waa comparatiTely nn- 
prodnctire. 

The pavement, of which an ori^nal drawing was sent by Hr. Burning- 
Lam, measured about twelre feet square. It waa composed of tesaere, 
about half an inoh square, block, white, and red : the last being apparently 
of brick or terra-cotta, Around the sidea ore two borders of interlaced 
riband-pattema ; the area within ia filled up with rarioua deaigne, the 
largest of which, nine in number, are octagonal in form, in three rows. 
The central compartment contains a vaae with two handles, and in thoae 
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Burronnding it there are four-petaled flowers and omaments like tulips. 
The sp&ces interreniDg ore filled up with rib&iid-|iatteniB and other deaigns. 
Around the whole there was a parement of inferior work, formed of cubes 
of brick, about an inch and a half square. 

The floor was perfect when first discovered, but portions were speedilj 
carried away by Tisitors. A temporary building was afterwards erected for 
its protection by Mrs. Debrett, of Chelsea, on whose property it was found. 

fiesides this mosaic, the floors of two adjoining apartments were exposed 
to riew; one composed of tesaerse of brick, about an inch and a half square) 
the other paved with tiles about six laches square. The field where these 
remains were found, and also another field adjacent, cont^ned foundations 
of buildings, with many fragments of Roman bricks and pottery. At a short 
distance may be traced vestiges of a fosse, possibly for defence. The sit« 
is near a rising ground known as Castle Hill, where tradition reports that a 
fortress formerly stood. A bouse near the church at Crond^I, of soma 
antiquity, appears to have been partly built of Roman bricks. About two 
miles distant is Tuksbury Hill, and the entrenchment known as Cfesar's 
Camp, of which remains are visible. The Roman buildings, of which the 
vestiges have been described, are in a direct line between that camp and 
Winchester, Venta Belgarum. It was thought that they might poasibly 
mark the site of the Calleva of Antonine s Itinerary, which has been 
usually placed at Famham ; there is, however, no appearance of Roman 
remains at that place. Crondall is three miles distant from Famham. A 
few Roman small brass coins were fouod, including one described as of 
Antoninus Pius, and one of Constantino.' 

The Rev. John H. Austen, of Eosbury, Dorset, sent the following 
interesting report of his researches in regard to the " Eimmeridge coal- 
money " of the Isle of Furbeck, on the coast of Uorsetshire : — 



"I have lately had another digging amidst the 'coal-money' at 
Poviogton ia Furbeck. The place where these relics occur extends over 

t The testtlntcd pavemsnta diieovered be correctly recorded. Part or a mosaic 

inthie oonntrjara lemarkablynumeronB, floor (of a bath f) frota Ozfordshira, it 

and recent excavations have largely aug- aaid by Mr. JeETeison, in bia notice of tlM 

menled tbeliet of suchremainB, ofwhieh Crondall pavement, to be preeerved in 

it weie deairable that a oomplete in- Ifr. Hutton'i Muieam at Keawick, In 

ventory iheuld be oompiled, whilet the Cumberland, 
facta oonnectsd with inch ditcoteriea can 
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only half an acre, and has been mostlj dng np ; hot I fell npon an 
undiBtarbed spot, and in a spam of not larger than a yard in diameter, 
there coald not hare been fewer than 600 or 800 piecei. The oolleclioa 
contains seTeral varieties, and MKne noTeltiea : among the latter ii a piece 
of coal shaped into n ono-handled saucer. (See woodcut, previona page.] It 
was turned up amidst a mass of coal'monej and hroken flints, conglomerated 
by the presence of irony matter. I thinli it had posMblj been used foi 
holding the flint chippings, or rather the points used in turning the coal in 
the lathe instead of steel, and had been placed at the workman's side. There 
were many pieces of flint, and many portions of broken armlets, varying in 
thicVneu, and some pieces of coal-money with the broken armlets attached, 
but not so good as that which is preserved in the Unseum at Dorchester 
(see woodcuts.) There were also many ehippings and pieces of coal cot ready 
for the lathe. I remarked that in one d^giug the pieces were nearly ^1 
small, as if the refuse from turning links foi chains or amulets, whilst in 
the otherdeposit (only3 or 4 yards apart) they were of the common uze, 
Buch OS were cut out from armlets. At this spot thonsands must have been 
cast from the lathe, and therefore thousands of armlets ami other objects 
must have been here manufactured. The question snggests itself, for what 
market were they destined? must tbey not have been for eiportatiou f 
In that cose, is it not probable that the Romans used some varnish to 
prevent the coal from cracking, which, at the present time, it does after & 
day in a dry room 1 No systematic azamination has hitherto been carried 
out at Kimmeridge, but, in course of draining and other operations, it has 
been proTcd that the coal-money is in abundance over a round hill between 
the village and the bay. Colonel Mansel, to whom the property belongs, 
informs me that since he has been resident in the neighbonrhood, scarcely 
less than a waggon-load must have been carried away. 

" At Fovington I have found fragments of black Roman pottery, of more 
than one description. Broken armlets are found abundaotly ; the soil 
where the coal-money occurs is black, and where such is not the prevalent 
coloar of the mould, our diggings were fruitless." * 

The small one-handled vessel noticed by Ur. Austen, and here figured, 
may possibly have served as a portable lamp or cresset, of the same 
description as the so-called " Dmidical patene of stone, frequently found 
in North Britain, of which specimens of somewhat unusually ornamented 
character are flgared in this Journal, vol. ziii. p. 202. In the Faroe 
Islands, as we are informed by Sir Walter Trereiyan, similar vessels of 
rude construction are still used as lamps or chafing-dishes. The vestiges 
of eitensire manufactures of objects formed of Kimmeridge shale, 
undoubtedly carried on in Roman times, present a subject of considerable 
interest to the nrcbfeologist. The relics, familiarly termed coal-money, 
appear to have been first noticed by a writer on Dorset Antiquities (doubt- 
less the county historian, the Eer. John Hutohins), Qent. Mag. March, 
1768, p. HI, by whom they are described as found in abundance at 
Smedmore, mostly near the top of the clifis, and enclosed in small cists 
of stones set edgeways ; these deposits consisted of a qnantity of coal- 
money mixed with bones. It was observed that tliey always occurred in 
" made ground." Some bad been found in the cliff's at Flowers Barrow, 
a camp near East Lulworth, and on the seashore near Kimmeridge an 

» Papers read before the Purbeck aocioty, ISSfl ; Wareham, 1857 ; p. 8*. 
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object htA been found, reBembliaf apparently that ducoTered by Ur. 
Au«ten. It is described u " & boirl made of Kimmeridge coal, «z inches 
in diameter, bnt shalloir, and of equal height ; it contained a few pieces 
of coal-money." Mr. Hutcbins first suggested that the coal-money was 
the pieces rejected from the latbe, a notion fully substantiated in a memoir 
publiibed in this Journal, vol. i. p. 347, by Ur. Sydenham, who has 
satisfactorily set aside the hypothesis of Ur. Miles, in his treatise on the 
Deverel Barrov, attribndng these relics to the Fhtsnicians, and regarding 
them as representations of coin , The subject has been carefully inTesti- 
gated by Mr. Austen, and we may refer our readers to hie memoir in tix9 
Transactions of the Purbcck Society, before cited. The most remarkable 
relics of the manufacture are two vases found at Warden, Bedfordshire, 
of which one is in the coUection of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
the other in the British Museum ; and the curious vessels found by Lord 
Braybrooke at Great Chesterford, Essex, figured in this Journal, vol. zir. 
p. 85. Some cylindrical boxes apparently of Kimmeridge shale are to be seen 
in the Museum at Boulogne. By Mr. Austen's kindness we are permitted 
to place before our readers representations of cue of the pieces of coal- 
money, found, ae stated above, with a broken moiety of an armlet still 
attached to it. The two sides of this curious object are here figured, and 
the centres of adjustment to the lathe are distinctly shown. It were 
scarcely possible to adduce more conclnsire evidence in regard to the 
origin of these relics. (See woodcuts on the previous psge.) 

Dr. Hexrt Johnsok, secretary to the Wrozeter Excavation Committee, 
communicated Airther particulars regarding the successful progress of the 
explorations, and sent a ground-plan showing the vestiges of bnildlnga 
brought to light in the neighbourhood of the "Old Wall," and siso 
sketches of various relics diunterred during the excavations, hexagonal 
roofing tiles of stone, such as have been noticed on other Roman sites (see 
p. 186 in this volume], a remarkable littie bowl formed of tin, an iron 
spear-bead the only weapon hitherto found, lac. A full account of the 
cUscoveriea at Wrozeter has since been produced by Mr. Wright, entitled 
a "Guide to the Ruins," which may be obtained from Mr. Sandford, 
Shrewsbury, the publisher. 

Bt the Lord Bratbbookb, P.S.A. — A fine specimen of Samian ware, 
nith ornaments in relief, representing a conflict with lions and other wild 
animals. It measures 6^ inches in diameter, and bears the potter's mark — 
ALBTCI. It was found at Chesterford, where Samian vessels bearing the 
some name had previously been disinterred by Lord Braybrooke, as given 
in his list of potters' marks in this Journal, vol. x. p. 233. 

By Mr. Whihoopp. — Four rings of various periods ; one of them set 
with turquoise ; another witli malachite between tiro small diamonds ; 
another has a flat oval head upon which is engraved a magical or talismanio 
symbol, of which no explanation has been given. These rings are of tho 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

By Mr. Ebuund Watzbton, F.S.A. — A selection of beautiful rings, 
recently added to his collection, and of which he has kindly g^ren tits 
following description. 

" 1. Gold ring set with two rough diamonds. — This is of late Roman 
work, and I believe an unique example. Lord Braybrooke has in bis 
Doctyliotheoa a similar specimeii but set with only one diamond ; and 
another ring set with one diamond is in the British Museum. 
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*< 2. Large Bom&n ring of amber. — On the shoulder there are two fignrea 
in relief. This is also unique. 

"3, RiDgnith a death's head in enamel. — It is surrounded with the 
motto + BOSCB TB TFSTif, and, on the outer edge of the bezel, which is 
hexagonal, is Inscribed + dtb to lttb, 

"4. Smell gold hoop ring, bearing the inscription,— + a + na 
np + Jap + ta. — and within — }■ buro + btrto + btmtto + tondumatum 
+ Mt 

" 5. Gold signet with a merchant's mark. — It is made of fine zecchitio 
gold, and I consider it to be Venetian, 

" 6, Gold ring, the hoop of which terminateB in two figures snpporting 
a circular bezel on which is the cross of St. John in white enamel, on a 
black field. This is of Italian work, possibly Maltese, and of the latter 
part of the sizteeuth century. In the tiabinetto delle gemme in the Uffizt 
at Florence, I saw a ring set with a taliemsuic stone which had the 
cross of St. John in white enamel on one of the shoulders. This may have 
belonged to some Knight of the Order, but the Knights never wore rings 
with the cross of St. John, aa indicatire of their being of that Order, and 
thej do not at the present day, 

" 7. Gold ring with a round stone set i grifei. The bezel projects very 
much; on the hoop is the inscription — Qot !)t({i ^tt maria." 

By Mr. WiLUtu Lawhie, of Downham Market. — The guard of a dagger 
or small sword, of beautiful workmanship. The chased ornaments are in 
perfect preaerration, and their character appears to indicate the sizteenth- 



GuArioTa imall wnpon (busd near Downh&m If arket, Korfolk. 

or early part of the seventeenth century as the date of this relic, which 
was found in a field on the Bexwell road, near Downham Market, Norfolkr 
in 1857. It is in the possession of Mr. Lawrie, who has very kindly 
contributed the accompanying woodcuts. 
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By Hr. Hoinm, chief dnnglitemKn* of the Ordnuice Office. — An 
eztensire geriea of photographs taken, during recent operatiooE in Chin*, 
by the officers and eappera of the Royal Engineera qn&rtered &t Canton. 
They illustrate in a remarlutble manner architectural details, pictnresqiie 
scenery, manners and usages of life in China. 

By Ur. W. J. Bebnears Sxith. — Two bowls of lignum Titte wood 
thickly studded with leaden plugs, and peculiar in their construction. They 
are supposed to hare been used formerly on the bowling-green at Belamere 
Iiodge, Cheshire, where they were found. An iron spindle passes through 
each of them ; to one end of this is fastened a round brass plate engraved 
with the initials T. W., united by a true-lore knot, and to the other end is 
screwed a triangular plate, by which the spindle is fixed ; on the triangular 
plates are engraved three cocks, with etars or mullets in the intervals. The 
initials, as Ur. Bombard Smith supposes, are probably those of Thomas 
Wilbraham, living about 1650, a person who appears to have possessed 
singular taste and accomplishments. A volume of calligraphy attributed 
to his pen is still at Delamere Lodge, now in possession of George Fortescue 
Wilbraham, Esq. See the account of the family in Ormerod's Cheshire, 
vol. ii. p. 64. 

By Mr. Hehrt Fabhbk. — A remarkable example of iron-work, with ela- 
borate repoutti ornament. It beara representations of St. Jerome and 
other Saints ; also two escutcheons, under a mitre and a coronet, respect- 
ively ; one of them is cbsrged with a hound rampant, on the other is a 
oaaUe. 



By an inadvertent error to vhich Ur. Nesbitt Las called our attention, 
the woodcut at p. 85 in this volume was given as the memorial of a Chap- 
Ifuu of the Order of the Temple, at Loon. The engraving in question 
represents the memorial of Fr^re Pierre Spifamo, whose name appeara 
among the knights present at Rhodes in 1532. The original exists in tho 
Temple Church at Laon, as described in this Journal, vol. iz. p. 114. Tho 
incised slab at Laon, which commemorates the ChapWs of the Order, was 
brought before the Institute, in 1S52, by Ur. Nesbitt, and it is noticed in 
this Journal, vol. ix., p, 383. He has kindly placed at our disposal a 
rubbing of that memorial, from which the accompanying woodcut has 
been prepared. It is a cross-slab of considerable interest, since scarcely 
any well authenticated memorials of persons connected with the Order 
have been hitherto noticed. The- cross has a very slender shaft, on a 
moulded pedestal not gradated ; the head is foliated, pierced with a 
qoatrefoil in the centre, and the arms are cusped ; the cuspings are 
pierced. Each of the foliations terminating the arms of the cross conusts 
of three trifid leaves. Their character bears some general resemblance to 
that of foliated crosses on slabs in this country, attributed to the thirteentii 
and fourteenth centuries. See the Uanual of Sepulchral SLtbs, by the Rev. 
£. Cutts, pi. XV. to pi. xviii. One of the examples there given, existing lu 
Exeter Cathedral, and supposed to cover the grave of Peter Quivit, Bishop 
of Exeter, who died in 1291, may be particularly citod as apparenttj 
approximating in date to the slab under consideration. The dimensions of 
the slab at Laon are 7 feet 9 inches, by about 3 feet 3 inches. The 
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iaMriptidn nlaj be read aa followB, Bome words now effaced having been 
probablj as here aupplied. — [+ct- oist'^rbob] -QicioomEa ■ cbapeluhs' 

DOV ' TEUPLE ■ QTI * BBFDl ■ ARMB ' LB I07It ■ HE ' s' ■ HABTDI ■ £K ■ SBIE ■ £H ' 
LAM ■ DEt ■ dCaSNATIOll ■ II " COLITIH ■ PBZ * [PVR ■ LT ■] 

Th«« may probablj hare been some mark of contraction orer the word 
following the date, not seen in the nibbing, and to bo read in extenso 
FRIBZ. The feast of St. Martin in Stmuner ii July 4th, the day of the 
Saint's Tranalation. 



^icfiatoIogftBl Sntrllfgcncr. 

Ur. Kewtoh, H. B. U. Consul at Bome, announcea for immediate pub- 
lication (by BuWription), a History of the Recent DiBCoverieB at Hali- 
carnaasua, Cnidna, and Branchidn ; being the resallB of an Expedition 
sent to Asia Uinor by Her Majesty's GoTemment in October, 1856, nnder 
Mr. Newton's direction. The work will consist of a folio Tolume of abou^ 
100 plates (including Bixtj-six ticwb in doable tinted lithography, princi- 
pally from photographs taken under the direction of Lieut. Smith, B.B.), 
and a Tolume of text pnng an account of the discoTerioB, with a disserta- 
tion on the Architectural Remtuns of the Mausoleum, and on its pre- 
sumed stmeture, accompanied by a full description of the Architectural 
UluBtrotious of the work, by Mr. Pnllan, Architect. A publication of this 
character will doubtless contribute to a more juat appreciation of those 
precious remains of Greek Art acquired for the National Collection through 
Mr. Newton's ozerlionB, and now in course of arrangement atthe British 
Museom. The highly interesting explorations, carried out by one of the 
earliest and most active promoters of the Archseolog^cal Institute, were 
recently brought under the notice of the Society by the talented discourses 
delireied by Mr. Newton at the Carlisle meeting, with the exhibition of 
the attractiTB illustrations, plans, photographs, im., Tievred with much 
gratification on that occasion. The archteologist who desires to give 
encouragement to this important publication should forthwith communicate 
with the publishers, Messrs. Day, Lincoln 's-Inn-Fields, from whom the 
prospectus may bo obtained. 

Hr. B. B. Woodward has in preparation an Archieologicol Map of 
England and Woles, and a Map of tho Hedinval Antiquities of England and 
W^es; tho first exhibiting the localities and the character of all knonn 
remuus of tho Aboriginal, the Roman, and the Saxon inhabitants of the 
country ; the other lowing the sites of Cathedrals, MonasterieB, Castles, 
Ac, The scale of the Maps will be twolre miles to an inch, and an illus- 
trated Handbook will be pr^red as an accompaniment. Commnnicatious 
may be addressed to Hr. Woodward, 20, Eaton Villas, Haverstock HiU. 

A magnificent warV on Annonr and Arms has recently been annonnced 
by the ConBerrateoroftheMnsenm of Armi at Bordeaux, M. Hicol. It is 
entitled "Panoplie Europeenne,"and will comprise, in a hundred largo 
folio plates cdeured, upwards of 400 fignres of arms, defensive and 
offenuve, from the foundaticn of Rome to the close of die last century. 
Many of the subjects will be given of the full siie of the originals. For all 
the practical purposes, however, of antiquarian inquiry, the valuable treatise 
by Mr. Hewitt, " Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe," will hold the 
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foremoBt place among Archteolofpcft! HKnoals. The seeoad Tolmne, In 
irbich the anbject is continaed to the close of the fourteenth eemtarj, is 
announced for immedUte pablicsUonb^ UeBsra. Parker. 

It is proposed to establish a Cambridob Historioal Societt, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the publication of such MSS. of general interest as are 
fonnd in the Unirenitj or College Libraries, and of such unedited docnmanla 
from irhatever quarter, as relate to the history and antiqaides of the Uni- 
Tersitj, Town, or County. The subscription to be one pound annually. 
All persons favourable to the objects are requested to address the Ber. 
George Williams, King's College, FroTisional Secretary, irho will sopply 
the prospectus, with lists of the Committee and of publications contemplated 
in the scheme of the Society. 

The examination of the site of the Roman city at Wboxetsb, to which 
the notice of our readers has frequently been iuTited, unco the com- 
niencement of the excarations early in tht present year, has received m 
fresh impulse through facilities recently conceded by the Duke of CleTolaod, 
on whose estates the remains are situated. We may refer with pleasure 
to the oEGcial reports by Mr. Wright and Dr. Johnson, in the Archsologia 
Cambreusis, vol. v. third series, pp. 218, 257. To the former, under 
whose directions the work has been conducted, the visitor of Urioconium is 
indebted for a "Guide to the Ruins," published by Kr. Sandford, at 
Shrewsbury ; the rapid demand for a second edition has satisfactorily 
shown that the marked interest in these vestiges of an obscure historical 
period has not been limited to the locality. The accurate plan most kindly 
supplied by Hr. Hillary Davies, of Shrewsbury, with the courteous assent 
of the Excavation Committee, gives the latest results. (See p. 266 ante.) 

The valuable Museum farmed by the Sooistt of AimQDARlEa of 
SooTLAKi), hitherto depouted very disadvautageously in the insufficient 
space available at their apartments in Edinburgh, has lately, we have the 
satisfaction to loam, been transferred to the spacious gallery and rooms 
wpropriated for the purpose in the Royal Institution in that city. The 
Honourable Board of Manufactures has thus satisfactorily carried out tJie 
liberal prorisions of H, M. Treasury, by which these instructive collections 
are henceforth to bo maintuned as a National Establishment, whilst their 
custody is entrusted to the Society through whose influence they have 
been formed. The new Ifuaeum will he inaugurated on December 23, by 
a conversasione, and an Address will be delivered on the occasion by 
the Hon. Lord Neaves. An efficient curator, Ur. T. H*Culloch, has been 
appointed ; valuable accessions to the series hare been received, inclading 
the numerous Roman inscriptions and relics found in Scotland, presented 
by the Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, and various articles of " Treasure 
Trove," which, through the concessions liberally sanctioned bj Govem- 
luent, in respect of the claim formerly enforced, have been preserved for 
the National Museum of Scottish Antiquities. 

The gratification occasioned by the Temporary Museum, formed during 
the Meeting of the Institute at Cabliblb, caused a general deure for some 
permanent memorial of collections presenting unusual loci^ interest. A 
descriptive catalogue has accordingly been prepared, which may ho 
obtained (by post) from Messrs. Thurnam, Carliale, or at the office of the 
Institute, 
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POSY RINGS. 

C SDMOND WiTBBTOK, ?.8,A. 



Among the various classes of finger-rings, there ia not per- 
haps one whicli offers so many pleasing varieties as those 
commonly designated Posy Rings. This term is generally 
applied to rings which bear a motto or verse, such as is 
frequently to be found on betrothal rings, and of which I 
have found no example earlier than the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. Prior to that period, these verses or 
mottoes seem to have been otherwise designated, as will 
subsequently be seen.' 

I am of opinion that the Posy Ring is of Roman origin. 
Many irUaglii, with short mottoes in Greek and in Latin, are 
found, mounted in rings; each class of these may be Roman, 
for the Romans employed Greek for inscriptions, as French 
was used in England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Sometimes the motto is cut on the metal. Thus, a gold ring 
in my collection has on the bezel — AAHQE ■ ZHCAIC ; and 
another, itbre ■ felix {sic, for uteref). Some gems referred 
tobyPeiresc' have — boham ■ yitam : — amo ■ te ■ ama ■ me ; 
and — viBTVTEM ■ AMA, Maffci,* commenting upon a gem 
with the inscription — A0ANACI ■ ITICTIC, observes that pro- 

' Tlie BKrlieat occarreDCS of the term derin "adsvJMjposB^.embleme, aonceit, 

po!<; lued to designate a motto, auch u Aa Quel devise javoit il en celaF What 

ara inscribed on ths riaf[B under con- reiBon, or sense, was thsre in that t " 

■ideratioD, is prohablv tobe Found io the ' R^cherobes Curleusei d' Antiquity, 

curioua Treatise of Pnls)^ie, " Echur- par M. Spon, p. 6i; Fran. Ficorooi 

dMomeot de la LaDgue Franjoyae," pub- QemmsB Literatm. Romie, 17G7. p. 2. 

lished in 15S0. Be gives "Foef, de- ' Qpoime Anticbe, Roma, 1T09, Tol. 

vice or worde, dtvut." Sherwood gives iv. p. 118. 
' A posie, dtvitt' and Cotgrave Tenders 
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bably it was set in an anntdus pronuhus, or nnptial ring. 
It should be remarked that some of these mottoes were cut 
in iataglio, to serve for seals, whilst others were in cameo, 
and often on a sardonyx, so as to form the background of a 
different colour from the letters. Rings set with these gems 
were given by young amorosi to their lady-loves ; and it is 
obvious that they may have been not only pledges of honest 
affection, but of unhallowed love as well This conjecture is 
supported by a line of Ennius, — " Alii dant annulum epec- 
tandum a labiis,"* implying, as some have supposed, that 
they held their rings in their teeth, and invited young 
damsels to approach and see or read what was engraved 
upon them. Hence also Plautus says, " Spectandum ne cui 
det annulum neque roget." ' The Eoman posies are for the 
most part engraved on gems ; but the Duke of Northumber- 
land has a curious gold ring of that period, found near 
Corbridge, which bears the motto, — aemilia zbses, pierced 
in the hoop : it has been described in this Journal/ See 
also the woodcut at the close of this memoir. 

It is a question whether these rings may not have been 
the annuli naialitii, referred to in the Classics, presented ly 
damsels to their lovers. 

In the Epidicus of Plautus, the Virgo asks of Bpidicus,' — 
ViB. Quia tu homo es qui meAm p&reDtum nomen memor&s et meum ? 
Ep. Nod me novisti ? Vib. Quod quidem nunc vooiat in meatem mihi. 
Ep. Nan meminiati me aure&m kd te afferre natali die 

Lunulam atque anellam aureolum in digitum ? Vis. Hemiui mi homo. 
Tuneues? 

Gori ' enumerates many of these gems, bearing either the 
name of the donor's lady-love, or some good wish : — XAIPE 
KAAH.— XAIPE lOTXH.— KTPIA XAIPE. (Hail 1 fair one — 
Hail I my life — my Mistress, Haill) ; also the following in 
Latin — votis ■ MEI8 ■ claodia ■ vivas ; and a gem, with 
MNHMONTETE ■ KAAH2 ■ TTXHS (be mindftd of good 
fortune.) 

These mottoes are to be found on rings of the early Christian 
period. One in my collection bears, signet-wise, — libeki • 

* Apud Mdanim, lib. i. Orij^nm, mgarded M of einTW-MiKo workmandiip ■ 
o. 36. but thera i!ui be stmroel; mdj doubt of 

* ^''"i",?* Arinan* j Kirchm. de An- its Rotatn cLareeter. It vta diaoovarad 
imlis, P- loT. on tha Bite of the atmijoa Qxtlimtum. 

i ArohBologioal Jonm.1, toI. liL p i Act » scene i v 33 "™'*~"^ 

182, Thii iDtereMiug ring bad b^eu • iL p. M. 
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VIVAS J Father Garmcci, the eminent Jesuit archaeologist, 
possesses one which has the inscription, — janvari ■ vivas ; 
and a gem, figured in Garrucci'a edition of the Hagiogljpta, 
bears the inscription, — iohannes ■ vivas ■ in ■ ^ (Ct^isto).' 
He also mentions another' which is exceedingly beautiful. 
On the bezel, which is circular, is represented a dove with 
wings half expanded, apparently intended for the soul of one 
departed, which hears the voice of her heavenly spouse. 
Around is the motto, — si ■ amas vbni; or, perhaps, — VBNI ■ si 
• amas, with which may be compared the verse of the Canticle 
of Canticles, — "Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, beautiful 
one, and come." ' If I remember right, the bezel of the ring 
in the possession of Father Garrucci is of silver, and the hoop 
of brass.' 

Peiresc describes a curious wedding-ring of gold, of the 
sixth century, which bore on the bezel a head rudely en- 
graved, and around, — ^ tbcla ■ segella. Around the hoop 
was the inscription, — 4« tecla - vivat ■ deo - cvm • maeito ■ 
SEO (sic). He also mentions another gold ring, on the bezel of 
which were two heads, those of a man and a woman, whilst 
over them was represented a little dove supporting a crown, 
and around, vivatis. 

The wedding-ring of St. Louis of France was set with a 
sapphire intaglio of the crucifixion, and bore on the hoop, 
*' Dehors cet anel, pourrions avoir amour V* 

In France these mottoes were sometimes called chansons. 
In the inventory of the Duke of Berry we find the item, " A 
Jehan Lassaieur orf^vre pour un auneau d'or esmaill^ de 
lermes, auquel est escript une chanpon ; "^ whilst in England, 
prior to the sixteenth century, they appear to have been 
called reasons, or " resons." Thus in his will, in 1463, John 
Baret of Bury St Edmunds orders that the " Seynt Marie 
preeste " should sing his mass " of prikked song at Seynt Marie 
auter" in a white vestment, "with a remembraunce of my 
armys, and my reson therto, — Grace me gouerne."* And, 

* HagiogL p. 235. » No. B72T. 

' Ibid., p. 23S. ' Bury Wills, p. 18, publications of the 

* Cant ofCoDt., 0. ii. V. 10. Camdea Sodatj, Among tha eETccta 
' I( may be iaqnired bow I diatinguigh of Henry V., of which an iuventoiy wan 

■ome ringa as Roman,and others aa early taken in 112S, occurs a barne coTering. 

CLriaCitui, which bear nearly identioal embroidared with " Reioiu dit ray et de 

mottoesi I raply, partly by the mtmui, la royiie;" Itot. Pari., vul. IT. p. 334. 

and partly by the form of the letters. Tbs word is Deed by Lydgate in a stuiitar 

* Diet, de Trevouz, p. ISS. seiua; Uinor Poems, p. 223. 
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in Rous'b lives of tbe Earls of Warwick, are tbe following 
examples of posies or reasons temp. Henry VI., as naed hy 
the three daughters of Kichard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

Ist. Margaret married John Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury. " Hir reason was, — Til deitbe depart " — a sentiment 
which was borne on tbe wedding-ring of the wife of Duke 
John, brother of Eric XIV. of Sweden, though in a different 
form, — " Nemo nisi mors,"' 

2nd. Alianour married Edmund. Duke of Somerset. " Hir 
reason was, — Never newe." 

3rd. Elizabeth married Lord Latimer. " Hir reason was 
— ' Till my live's ende.' "* 

My collection contains several examples of rings with 
" reaons." One, of gold, has — in ■ tlDHl • ftit}- Another, 
also of gold, bears on the inside— saitS ■ IKttl ■ iiraijr- The out- 
side is deUcately chased, and bears traces of enamel. It 
is divided into four compartments, bearing, alternately, 
flowers, and a scroll on which may be deciphered the reason, 
— mil ■ BflDB ■ BtljB. Another, of silver which has been gilt, 
has — riirt ■ niDtl Dltsir, — and between the words there are 
trefoils, which have been enameled. Another ia formed of a 
broad band of silver, and bears — K nunilt ■ iittt ■ pltTlI ■ ffltliut ■ 
ma- 

Reicholt mentions the custom of engraving mottoes or 
inscriptions on marriage rings. He says, — " Sic annulis 
sponsalitiis etiam subinde litterse initiales certorum quorun- 
dam verbomm memorabilium aut rythmorum insculptse sunt, 
quo conjuges crebrius remiaiscantur mutu^e suse fidei atque 
amoris' perpetui."' 

But these reasons or mottoes were not confined to 
betrothal rings ; they occur on signets and on other rings. 
A seal-ring, in my collection, has the device of a cradle, 
empty, and within the hoop — ini| DlillB ■ Mtt, possibly express- 
ing desire for progeny— my will were; another, found not far 
from York, bears on the inside— iJt ■ tnn ■ tnr. — having refer- 
ence probably to the figure of St. Barbara, the patron invoked 
against sudden death — which is engraved on one of the 
shoulders. Another is a fine gold ring, belonging to the 
iconographic cla8s,and which resembles the preceding in work- 
manship, bearing on the bezel the figure of St. Christopher, 
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and within the hoop is found the same motto, — Jff ■ bnD • IDf- 
which has allusion to that saint, who was the patron 
against Bickness, tempest, earthquake, and the dangers of 
fire and flood. To his figure there is frequently attached 
the following distych : — 

Chriatopliori Sanctl apeciem qui cum que tuetur 
IIU nempe die nullo languore gravetur. 

The terra Posy is used to denote mottoes or inscriptions, 
sometimes they are in prose but generally in verse. Putten- 
ham, in his Art of English poetry, 1581, says : — 

" There be alsoe another like Epigrams that were usually 
sent for Yeare's Gifts, or to be painted or put upon bankett- 
ing dishes, or sugar plate, or of Marche paines, &c. 

" They were called Nenia or Apophoreta, and never con- 
tained above one verse or two at y* moost, but the shorter 
the better. We call them posies, and do paint them uow-a- 
dayes upon the back-sidea of our trenchers of wood, or use 
them as devices in armes or in rings."' 

Shakspere mentions the posy of a ring. In Hamlet, 
when Prologue enters, he thus addresses the King." 

Prologue. For us and for our tragedj. 

Here Gtoopiog to jour clemency. 

We beg your hearing patiently / 
Hamlet' Is this the prologue, or the po)y of a ring ? 
Ophelia. 'Tia brief, my lord ! 
Hamlet, Aa woman 'a love ! 

Again, in the Merchant of Venice — 

Portia. A quarrel, bo, alrendy ! what's the matter ? 

tjfratiatio. About a ring, a paltry hoop of gold, 

That ehe did give me, whose potte was. 
For all the world, like cutlers' poetry 
Upon a knife. Love me and leave me not. ' 

Peele, a poet of the time of Elizabeth, calls the motto of 
the Garter a posy. He says- 
Dead is Bedford. 

• * * • 

This tale I thought upon told me for truth, 

1 See tha notloes of «nch inacribed > Hamlet, aot-iii Bcsusii. 

nnd painted fruit-trsDcherB id this ■ Herchuit of Venice, act t. aceaa i. 

Joarnal, toL iiL p. 334. 
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The rftther that it prais^ the potye. 

Right grave and honourable, that iniporteth much, — 

" Evil be to hio)," it says, " that evil thiuka."' 

Old Tusser, who wrote in the time of Henry VIII., gives 
what he calls the Innholder's posy, — Huabandry posies for 
the Hall, — Posies for the Parlour, — Posies for the Guest's 
Chamber, — Posies for thine own bed-chamber, &c.' 

Herrick distinctly shows that, in his day, posies were used 
for nuptial rings : 

What posies for our wedding-rings. 
What gloves we'll give, and ribainings.* 

A silver Florentine ring, in my collectioo, has in niello — 

BEVNT ■ DVO ■ IN ■ CABNB ■ VHA. 

Another, a silver ring of Florentine work, ornamented 
with niello, has, on the bezel, the head of Hedusa, on one 
of the shoulders, the initial A, and on the other, 6 ; while 
around the hoop is — la - viETV ■ pa : — at the end of which 
is a sprig of the orpine or love plant, called amore, conse- 
quently the posy read as follows, — la ■ tibtv - fa ■ l' amore. 
Another silver ring has the alliterative posy — let ■ likihg - 
last, a similar example is preserved in the Londesborough 
collection.' 

Among rings of this class in my collection one bears — 

R 
TIME ■ DEVM ■ HE ■ AMA • QD ■ 1 B ■ 

the concluding letters possibly signifying quod, or quoth, 
I. R. and E. E., the initials of the wedded couple, in accord- 
ance with the well-known practice of thus placing the initial 
of the surname above those of the Christian names. Thus 
the ring would express that both husband and wife, re- 
spectively, adopted the sentiment. Fear God, and Love me. 
On another is inscribed — ■ eemembae ■ the [a heart] ■ that 
■ IS ' IN ' PATKB ■ with the initials M and B as a monogram. 
On a ring of bronze are the words — eves ■ love : two rings 
are inscribed with the following posies, " In constancie, I 

* Quoted by Doran, Knigbts and their notes to Brand, Popular Antiquities, 

Dsys, p. 1G9. under Bride Fstouib. 

' Fits Hundred Fointa of Oood EIiii- ' Catalogae of Lady LoDdraboroorii'i 

bsndry, bj Thomu Taster: edit, by Collection of Rings, No. 84. Hr. Cretan 

Dr. Havor, pp. 283, 187, tu>. Cioker thunghl Uiis uampls m»r be as 

■ Herriclcs Hasperidei, p. 252. S«s early as the time of Henry Vlli. 
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live and die ;" and — " My promise paste shall always laste." 
Another simply conveys the admonition — " Love the truth." 
I poaaeaa also a very diminutive ring, set with a diamond, 
and within is inscribed, — " this spark will grow." 

Some of the posies on betrothal rings express a very 
proper devotional feeling. I have seen one with the posy — 
" In Christe and thee — my comfort be." This was handed 
down for three generations, and may recall the passage in 
Shakspere regarding Bertram's ring.^ 

Diana. He does me wrong, my lord ; if I were eo 

He might have bought me at a common price. 

Do not believe him. 0, behold this ring. 

Whose high respect and rich valid ity 

Did lack a parallel ; yet, for all that. 

He gave it to a commoner of the camp, 

If I be one. 
Count. He blushes, and 'tis it. 

Of six preceding ancestors, that gem 

Conferr'd bj testament to the sequent issue 

Hath it been ow'd and worn. This ia his wife ; 

That ring's a thousand proofs. 

Lord Braybrooke has in his collection many posy rings of 
the seventeenth century. The following examples of the 
inscriptions engraved within their hoops may suffice.' 

lord us bless As God decreed Happy in thee 

In happiness. So we agreed. Has God made me. 

I have seen a gold posy ring inscribed — MVLiEa ■ tiro - 
BVBiECTA ■ ESTO ; and Lord Braybrooke has another vrith tlie 
motto — LOVE AHD oBATE, evidently showing that there 
should be no mistake in regard of authority I 

Some posies again express anything but refined taste or 
religious feehng. Dr. John Thomas, who was Bishop of 
Lincoln in 1753, married four times. The posy he selected 
or composed for the ring to be used on the last occasion was 
coarsely characteristic of the man and of the times.* 

> All's Well that Ends Well, act t. > Edmrd* on Rmga, p. 221. Tbis 

■eene iL aneodote of Bishop John Thomu may 

* See notices of other etunplea found recall to cur remembrance the Wife of 

ia Easez, deaoribsd as " Qlobe Poesy Bath, who gloried that — 

B^" Id Lord Brajbrooks'. coUertion ; „ Hn-bsods at churche doore have 

Transactions of the Easai ArchEouIogicol j ^^^ g^^ | .■ 
Society, Tol. ii. p. 97. 
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If I BurriTe, 

I']l make them five. 



It has been well observed, that, if the foUowiug lines of 
Herrick were not too long, they would form the most appro- 
priate posy ever devised. 

And u this raund 
Is nowhere found 

To flair, or else to sever, 
So may our love 
As endleaa prove, 

Aa pure &b gold for ever.' 

Under the head of posy rings should be classed the 
Hebrew wedding rings, which generally have a sentiment en- 
graved on them, conveying the expression of good wishes. 
Selden,^ Leo of Modena,* and Basnage' are all of opinion 
that the use of the wedding ring did not exist in the 
Mosaic days ; and no mention is made of it by the Tal- 
mudists. Ugolini,^ in his great work, mentions that it 
was used in his time ; whilst Basnage has stated, that 
formerly a piece of money was given as a pledge, for 
which, at a later period, a ring was substituted. Leo of 
Modena says that the ring was rarely used, and that neither 
the Italian nor the German Jews habitually used it, some 
did, but the majority did not ; and Selden states that the 
wedding ring came into general use with the Jews, after 
they saw it was e\'erywhere prevalent. On these rings there 
was generally engraved in Hebrew characters, Mazul, or 
Mausselauf, Joy be with you I ' Ugolini considers this in- 
scription or posy to be of Syrian origin. Mazid, he says, 
does not signify a star, but any place in the heavens, at Uie 
pleasure of astronomers (" maihematici"). 

Fortuna BoTia was regarded as a God by the Greeks and 
the Romans, who were accustomed to dedicate altars to the 
ArA0H TTXH. 

Plutarch observes, " Sia t( Poiiioiot Tv^v^ a-ifiovrai Upiniyfudap, 

' Hsrrick'a Huporidu, p. T2, cited in •' See th« Catnlogue of Lad; Londes- 

the notes to '' Riog aod Bride-c&ke ; " boraiigli's Collection, Sot. 6, 13, IS— SO, 

Brand's ObaenttionB on Papular Antiqui- Ac Examples of Janrieh Nuptial Kinn 

ties. are olao preserved in Lord Bnybrooktra 

■ UiorHeb., 190. Collection; two of them ftre SDenvBd 

* Hiotory of the Kites, CuKtoma, Ac, ivith Hebrew ohsmcten, which ma; ba 
of the Jews. The work was treUBluted read Mtaid-lauv or MausMl^a^f, joy bo 
by E, ChilmBad, London, 1660. with you. Bee Lord Braybrooke's Cata- 

* 111. 819. togue, printed for private diatribution, 

* ThM. Antiqu. 3»cr. Vol. in. p. TO. Nofc 206, 2*5, £60. 
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^ An TK rfiroi ■npa>Toyh)€uaiy * And Ugolini quotes an inscription 
at Prseneste, in ■which Venus and Fortuna Pri7nigenia are 
named together. — vbhebi et 

FORTVN • PBIM ■ 

8Aca ■ 

I have seen none of these Jewish rings of a date earlier 
than the sixteenth century. There are four specimens in 
my collection, each of which has some pecuUar and dif- 
ferent characteristics. Fine examples are rare, but ordinary 
ones are comparatively of common occurrence. 

In Italy may still be found many rings of the sei cento 
period, of a peculiar type ; the bezel is formed of a bouquet 
or posy of flowers, composed of rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
and diamonds. Sometimes in the centre there are repre- 
sented two hearts surmounted by a coronet ; and sometimes 
again the bezel is made of two strips of gold, fashioned into 
the form of hearts and intertwined, surmounted also by a 
coronet. These rings the Italians call " giardinetti," lite- 
rally, posies, in the secondary sense of the term, as denoting 
a nosegay. Specimens are in my Dactyliotheca. 

Treating of Italian majolica, Mr. Marryat observes,* " It 
vas the custom among Italians to interchange presents of 
plates, or other specimens of majolica, and these were 
always painted with subjects appropriate to the occasion ; 
of these there was one class, called amatorii, consisting 
generally of plates, jugs, or deep saucers, upon which the 
cavalier caused to be painted the portrait of his lady. 
Underneath was inscribed her Christian name, with the 
complimentary addition of bella, alter this manner — 
MINKETA ■ BELLA— CECILIA ' BELLA. 

" These pieces were presented as pledges of affection, and 
sent filled with sweetmeats. The portraits are interesting, 
as giving the costume of Uie period. 

"Sometimes, instead of the portrait, we find represented 
hands united, and hearts in flame. 

" Thus, on one, we have two hands clasped over a fire, and 
above, a golden heart pierced by two darts. 

" On a saucer, a youth kissing a lady and giving her a 
flower — Dttlce est amare. 

^_ PluUroh ID the QiiMetioDM Roouuil, * Fo(tei7 ind Parcel^, p. SB d kj.. 
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" Sometimes, instead of the name of the lady, we have 
some motto or moral sentiment. Thus, a lady witii a large 
pink — 'Non h si vago el flore che non imbiacca o caaca, 

" And again :— 

" A female, probably symbolical of purity — Chi serve Dio 
con puritA di core, vive contento, e poi salvato muore. 

" Per dormire non si acquista.' 

" Penso nel mio afflitto core. 

" Un be! morire 6 vita, e gloria, e tama. 

" Nemo sua eorte contentua erat." 

Thus far Mr. Marryat. I have quoted at length, because 
■what he says serves to illustrate a most interesting cslass of 
rings, httle known to English archsDologista. 

It is very reasonable to suppose that the fair damsel 
would not allow all the attentions of her cavalier to pass 
unrequited, and without some gage tPamovr on her part. 
What would be more acceptable to him than the portrait 
of his inamorata ? What manner of wearing it more con- 
venient and unobtrusive than delineated on a ring ? And 
what symbol more fit for the pledge of eternal constancy, 
than tiie/ede, or two right hands joined 1 

The rings to which, I allude are made of silver, wid 
inlaid with niello. I consider them of Florentine work ; tiie 
date assigned to them may be fi:om 1460 to 1520 or there- 
abouts. They have the bezel either oval or cifesl^ ; t^e 
shoulders of the hoop are shaped so as to form (6|>re- 
sentations of sleeves, from each of which issues a X^* 
hand, and the hands clasp together at the back. These ri S^ 
vary in execution, but in general design they are the sailP- 
Some have plain hoops without the sleeves and the J'^e. 
On the bezel is represented the head of a lady in profile, 
and in every case with a flower or a posy under h^r nose ; 
the ground work of the bezel and of the sleeves is filled 
up with niello. Of these rings I am so fortunate as to 
possess eight examples ; those which have plain hoops 
appear to be of finer execution than the others. From 
their size they were evidently intended to be worn by a 
man. These rings I consider to have been gages tfamour 
from the ladies to their cavaliers, in return possibly fiir the 
plates of preserved fruits and sweetmeats, or dotci. 

With the exception of those in my Dactyliotheca, and 

Gimpara oiur Engliih prorerb, " Faial he«rt Deter won flur ladjs.' 
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two which formerly belonged to Mr. George Isaacs, and are 
now in the Londeaborough collection, I know of do rings of 
this pleasing class. Indeed they seem to be extremely rare. 
The late Mr. T. Crofton Croker, describing one of these rings 
in Lord Londesborough's possession (no. 29), has called it a 
gimmel ring, and conceiyed the head to be that of Lucretia. 
He has expressed himself as follows — " This seems to be the 
kind of ring mentioned in Twelfth Night, act ii. sc. 5, 
where Malroho, breaking open the letter purporting to be 
in his mistress's handwriting, says — 

" By your leave, wax 1 Soft I — and the impressure her 
Lucrece, with which she use to seal." 

Mr. Crofton Croker continues — " Mr. Knight adduces this 
passage as one of the many evidences of Shakespeare's 
familiarity with ancient works of art, in common with the 
best educated of his time, &nd not being acquainted with a 
ring of this kind, has engraved, as an illustration, a head of 
Lucretia from an antique gem." 

I regret that I cannot receive this explanation offered by 
Mr. Crofton Croker, since he must have overlooked that it 
would be wholly impossible to obtain an impression of a 
Lucrece from a perfectly smooth surface ; for in all these 
rings the bezels are quite level ; indeed, this will be evident 
to Uiose who are &miliar with the peculiarities of the art of 
niellure. 
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NOTICES OF CERTAIN EEHAEKABLE FORTIFIED CHURCHES 
EZIBTIHG IN CUMBERLAND.' 

BT JOBIT A. CORT, Axstncr, Omnt; BnrT^or tar CumboliiiiL 

On a Survey of the churches in the border counties, 
though we cannot commend them to the notice of the anti- 
quary as examples of architectural beauty, for in no part 
of England, possibly, are the rural churches so deroid of 
ornament, yet these comparatively simple structures for- 
cibly tell a tale of the state of the country in former times ; 
and, if historical evideDces had perished, these buildings 
might sufiice to give the archaeologist no slight in^ght into the 
social condition of the locality in olden days. Their distance 
apart from each other tells of a scanty population ; the defi- 
ciency of architectural decoration shows that the inhabitants 
of the district were otherwise engaged than in peaceful occu- 
pations ; whilst the traces of continual repairs in the fabric 
are evidently not to be attributed to the desire shown in the 
churches of many Southern counties, to make good buildings 
better, but they resulted from the necessity occasioned by 
the partial destruction of churches through hostile agres- 
sions. In many instances, it may be said that the church 
had been erected scarcely less for the safety of the body, 
than for the benefit of the soul 

As the peculiarities, to which I have alluded, are TOry 
indicative of the former unsettled state of the country, I 
have selected as the subject of the present observations 
three churches in Cumberland, which I think worthy of 
notice on this account ; for in these buildings the defensive 
or warlike character is strongly marked. These may be 
already known to some members of the Institute through the 
concise notices and the ground-plans given by Messrs. Lysona, 
in their History of Cumberland ;" yet these remarkable 
specimens of ecclesiastical ardiitecture appear to claim more 

' Communicated to the ArohLtaetiml ' Hiitorical Account of the County of 

Bection, at the meatlas of the Initi((it« Cumberland, Magna Britannus toL Iv. 
in Carlisle, Joly, ISS^. p. oici. 
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careiul and minute consideration than tbej hare, as I believe, 
hitherto received 

The first of the border churches to which I would invite 
the attention of the arcbseologist, on a visit to our county, 
is that of Burgh-on-the-Sands, situated on the soutliem 
shore of the Solway. It was at that place, it will be remem- 
bered, that Edward I. died, on July 7, 1307, in the midst of 
bis preparation for a campaign against the Bruce.' The 
church stands in the south-eastern angle of one of the 
stations on the line of the Koman Wall, supposed by some 
autiquaries to be the Gabrosentum, by others, the Axelo- 
dunum, of Antonine's Itinerary. The earliest portion of the 
building is of late Norman date, and the remains of a round- 
arched doorway of that period exist on the north side of the 
north aisle of the church, but not in its original situation. 
Hugh de MorviUe, lord of Burgh — one of the four knights 
who conspired to murder Thomas d, Becket in 1170 — had a 
castle there.'Of which the site is traditionally pointed out near 
the village, and be gave the church to the abbey of Holme- 
Cultram in Cumberland. If we could regard the erection 
of the earUer fabric as in any manner connected with the re- 
. morse of the blood-stained knight, 
the doorway, which presents some 
elaborately worked details, would 
possess an interest which it cannot 
be said to possess as an architec- 
tural example. The church was 
almost, if not wholly, re-built in the 
thirteenth century ; and the fabric 
presents some features which show 
that defence was not at that time 
the only object considered by the 
builders. Among them may be 

cited the details of the aisle, such ^R^^^^^m^^h^ 
as the respond here figured ; win- ^^^F^^^V^fP' 
dows, however, constructed at a x^^s^li^'^^v'^ 

height of eight feet above the ground, nIIZIZZ!/ 

suffice to remind us that security tt<apand mtbaim^ftUiv 
was not altogether neglected. At >"«; -on- 

a later period, the tower was erected at the west end of the 
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church, the majo object being eridently for pnrposes of 
protection. Its walla measure six to seven feet in thicknees. 
At the time of the building of this tower, probably, a new 
door, of small dimensions, was opened at the west end 
of the north aisle ; it was bo placed aa to be commanded bj 
a loop-hole in the north side of the tower, at the end of a 
recess in the wall, in the ground-floor chamber, as shown in 
the plan. The larger doorway, before mentioned, was doubt- 
less at that time built up. Instead of the large arch opening 
into the tower from the nave, as usually found in churches in 
other localities, a small doorway gave access to the vaulted 
chamber on the ground floor of this fortresa-tower. This 
chamber measures about 9 ft. by 8 ft., and the entrance 
was strongly guarded by a ponderous iron door, 6 ft. 8 in. 
in height, with two massive bolts, and constructed of thick 
bars crosaiog each other, and boarded over with oak planks. 
The wooden covering has become decayed, or has been 
destroyed, hut the strong iron skeleton of the door would 
still defy any ordinary eflbrts to force a passage ; whilst the 
great thickness of the walls would long delay any attempt to 
gain ingress in any other quarter. The ground-floor chamber 
being vaulted would be secure against fire, and, in the event 
of the door being forced and the lower story carried, the 
newel-staircaae could still be strongly barricaded ; thus, as it 
would only admit of one person ascending at a time, a stout 
resistance could be made, whilst the bells would be rung to 
give an alarm and call to the rescue any succour that might 
be at hand. This stone staircase at the south-west angle of 
the tower leads to the upper chamber, which measures about 
10 ft. 9 in. by 11 ft. 7 in. ; on the east side of this is an 
opening commanding the interior of the church, and on the 
south and west sides are small narrow lights. Lysons states 
the opinion that this tower was probably built in the reign 
of Edward I.,* but it may be of rather later date. 

At the east end of the church, as shown in the ground- 
plan, another square structure of considerable strength was 
built, opening by a small doorway into the church ; this 
may possibly have been a dwelUng-place for the vicar. Its 
walls are rather thicker than thoae of the church. There is an 

* Hietory of CuDibarlaDd, Ictrodue- ground pIsD of tba upper stoij of thia 
tioD, p. ozoiL Wa u« inilabted to that var; ounoai tower. 
valuBbla work for the aooompuijiDg 
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entrance on the north side of this building, which is entirely 
modernised, if not of recent construction. The unusual 
addition of such a building at the east end of a church has 
not been noticed by Messrs. Lysons." 

The next church to which I would invite attention is that 
of Newton- Arlosh, on the coast of Cumberland, a few milea 





Nawton-Ariogh Cbonih, Cumbnlaad. 

to the west of Burgh, and in the parish of Holme-Cultram. 
This curious example is of especial interest, because the date 
of its construction has been ascertained. The abbot of 
Holme had obtained, in 1301,* a grant from the bishop for 
building a church at Shinbumess, at that period a place of 
consequence as a depository for supplies for the forces 
engaged against the Scots. Shortly afterwards, however, the 



* It ie stated b; Heura. Ljaona, in the 
HistOTy ot Cumberlfliid, p. cicL note, 
that the church of Annan, in Scotland, 
on the oppoeite side of the Soinay, ap- 
pears to have been as strongly fortified 
as that of Burgh. Other enunplea era 
doubtless not wanting OD either side of 
the Border, which would repay the in- 
TeBtigntioDS of the architectural aati- 

VOL, IT I, 



quary. Hany of the low square embattled 
towers of the old churches in Iforthum- 
berland present, as Mr. Parker hu 
obeerred, evideccs of having been in- 
habited. Tbat of Ancroft, in particular, 
which ia called in an old record the hooae 
of the Curate. DomestioArchitectureiD 
England, vol. iL p. ISd. 
' NicolsoQ and Burn, vol. ii. p. 177. 
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town was destroyed by the inroads of the sea ; and in 1309, 
John de Halaugnton, bishop of Carlisle, granted licence to 
the abbot to build a church or chapel witliin the territory 
of Arlosh, -which, subsequently to the removal of the town 
thither, received the name of Newton, which it still bears. 
In consequence of the frequent hostile invasions and depre- 
dations of the Scots, to which special attention is made in 
the bishop's charter,' the church then built was so con- 
structed as to appear more like a fortress than an ecclesias- 
tical structure. The doorway is only 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; all 
the windows are more than seven feet from the ground, and 
not one, even at the east end of the church, measures more 
than 1 ft. in width, and 3 ft. 4 in. in height. The chamber 
on the ground floor is vaulted in the same manner as that 
at Burgh ; it measures about 13 ft. square ; and it probably 
had a similar defensive door, but the lower part of the wall 
towards the body of the church has been pulled down and 
the steps altered, so that the original arrangement is not 
clearly seen. A single small aperture, 18 in. high and 9 in. 
wide, is formed on the west side. The first floor is nearly 
of the same dimensions, with three narrow oilets on the 
north, south, and west sides, and it has the unusual feature 
of a fire-place, which will be noticed likewise in another 
example to be described hereafter. There appears in Lysona' 
plans to have been a small chamber in the thickness of the 
wall, probably a privy, with a drain possibly, as in the 
Border pele towers, passing down to the base of die building. 
There was a second story, resembling the last in dimensions 
and arrangements, with the exception that there was no fire- 
place. The upper part of the tower, however, has been 
rebuilt some years ago, when the church was enljirged ; 
the whole building bad been allowed to go to ruin, as it 
was found by Messrs. Lysons, and is represented in the 
section and south-west view of the church given in their 
History, in 1815.« 

A third, and very interesting, example, is the church of 
Great Salkeld, about six miles north-east of Penrith, and 
at a greater distance from the Scottish border than the 
other churches which I have described, but not sufficiently 
remote to have been secure from hostile invasions. In 
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this instance the tower of defence has heen added to a 
church of Norman date ; the south doorway is elaborately 
ornamented in the style of that peiiod, having a semi- 



towsr of Oi-ett Sulktld Chureta, Cumberlaiid. 

circular head, with recurred mouldings), and three shafts in 
each of the jambs ; yet the entrance, like that at Newton- 
Arlosh, is only 2 ft. 7 in. in width. The elevation of one side 
of the tower is here given (see next page) ; there are five flooi-s ; 
the basement is vaulted, and received light by a diminutive 
aperture just above the level of the ground on the west side. 
The ground floor is also vaulted, and has a small door from 
the church formed of a grating of iron bars and oak planks 
of great strength, like that at Burgh, before described. In 
the south-east angle there is a newel staircase, giving access 
to the basement beneath, and to the three chambers above, 
which had floors of timber. In the chamber on the first 
floor, as will be seen in the ground plan, there are three 
small apertures, and also a fireplace, as at Newton- Arlosh. 
An incised sepulchral slab,^ placed sideways, forms the 
lintel of the fireplace. It is a memorial of some interest, 
and has been figured in Messrs. Lysons' ■work. It bears a 
cross flory of peculiar design ; the shaft of the cross rests on 
a gradated base ; on one side of it is a sword, with a belt 
and buckle, on the other side appears a hunting horn, 

' HUt. of Cumberland, p. cicv. Tlie periocl. Aocordbg to the Cbrouicle of 

date of thii eepulcbral slab nuj be >u Lanercoit, Edward I., during a few daja 

etiij as the thirteenth centtuy. Ingle- bunting in Inglewoed, killed no Iobb thaa 

wood Forest abounded in deer at that 200 buck*. 
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appended to a baldrick. The inscription has not heen 
deciphered, hut enough remains to suggest that the person 
commemorated may have been a forester or official of the 
royal forest of Inglewood, in immediate proximity to which 
the parish of Great SaUceld is situated. The following 

letters may be distinctly perceived . . . omob7 

. . E INQBLTOD .... There are sereral other sepulchral slabs 
of Tarious dates, and not devoid of interest, built into the 




ith dde of (lie Towor, QrwiaalketdChnidi. 



Walls of the tower.' This remarkable structure was, as has 
heen shown, well adapted to defend the peaceful inhahitanta 
of a rural village in a district which suffered so severely fiom 
predatory and hostile raids. 

The manor, or honour, of Penrith, with certain other 
manors, including Great Salkeld, Castle Sowerby, &c., had 
been assigned to Alexander, king of Scots, in 1337, but in 
the quarrel between Edward I. and Batiol they were seized, 
and reverted to the crown. This locality suffered greatly 



' Oq the south uda of the obanoel 
ther« ia » atone ef&gj, not mentioned b; 
Haaam. L JBODI. It repreaenta a priest in 
the maaa Taatmeut^ ruriely sculptured on 
a slab, on ths ohamfered margin of which 



is inscribed thohab d 
DiAooRvs EARL. ThomsB de CUdbeck 
ocean SB Ardidsicon of Carlisle in 131S. 
Le Nere'g Fasti, ediL hj Hardy, toL iiL 
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&t various times from the Invaaions of the Scots, on account 
of the King of Scotland's claim to these manors. In 1345, 
Penrith was burnt, and Salkeld and Sowerby were laid 
waste ; in 1380 also another fatal invasion occurred, as 
related by Walsiagham. Richard II. granted the manors 
of Penrith, Ac, to Ralph Nevil, Earl of Westmorland, about 
the close of the fourteenth century ; it has been supposed 
with much probability by Messrs. Lyaons, that about that 
time Penrith Castle was built by the Nevils, as a protection 
to the town, and that the church of Salkeld also was fortified 
at the same period.' 

I need not occupy time by speculations on what may have 
occurred in these fortress churches in olden times ; on the 
savage attack and the gallant defence, or the dreadful oaths 
of revenge at the sight of the wanton destruction of hfe and 
property. I am desirous, however, to recall attention to the 
very peculiar buildings of this class in the northern counties, 
as serving to remind us of a state of society now happily 
passed away. 

• BUtoi; of Cumberlaod, pp. czdi, lU, 1S1. 
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It can scarcely have escaped the recollection of the histo- 
rical inquirer, if he has devoted any attention to the rise of 
our representative system, that it was in the 23rd year of 
the reign of Edward I. that boroughs were iSrst regularly 
summoned with knights of the shire to take part in the 
councils of the realm. Two years later the exigencies of the 
monarch compelled him to attempt obtaining large grants 
from his people by irregular and arbitrary means, and so far 
had their discontent proceeded in consequence, that he was 
obliged to confirm the charter of liberties granted by John 
and that of the forest of Henry III. He was also under the 
necessity of conceding, by a celebrated statute, " Do tallagio 
non concedendo," that no aid should be levied by the kmg 
or his heirs without the will and assent of the nobility, 
bishops, knights, burgesses, and other men of the kingdom. 
This was a most important advancement in popular liberty, 
as it rendered the consent of the subject necessary to the 
imposition of all taxes. It may therefore be perceived that 
in the year 1297 the powers of legislation had very nearly 
approached their present form, and accordingly, when Edward 
summoned his FarUament to meet him at Cai'lisle, in the 26tfa, 
or following year to the one last mentioned, he found himself 
constrained to adopt wary and discreet measures, so as 
to ensure the maintenance of the royal authority. He was 
equally embarrassed by the state of his affairs in France and 
in Scotland. In the latter kingdom the pressure was 
extremely dangerous. Unable to enforce the collection of 
pecuniary aids upon his people without the consent of Par- 
liament, and having had to sustain wars with "Wales, 
France, and Scotland, his exchequer had become entirely 
drained. In consequence of the difficulties to which he was 

t the HeetiDg of tha InBtitute in 
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thus reduced, both of raising money and of prosecuting the 
contest with the latter kingdom, he issued writs from 
Stanwix in September, in the 26th year of his reign (1298), 
to the different sheriffs throughout England, informing them 
of bis intention of being at Carhsle on June 6th, in the next 
year, for the purpose of punishing the malice and rebelUon 
of the Scotch, as well as to phice his lieges in seisin and 
possession of the lands he had either already or in expect- 
ancy granted them for their services against his enemies. 
But a few days previously he had been victorious in the 
battle of Falkirk, and the hope conveyed in the royal 
summons could not fail of being an additional inducement 
to the men-at-arms, who were ordered to muster here in 
1299, on Whitsun eye. The king, however, departed from 
his camp at Stanwix about a week afterwards, and no public 
business appears to have been transacted. Out of the eleven 
earls and a hundred and six barons who were summoned to 
attend under such agreeable mandates, we do not discover that 
the hopes of more than one individual were gratified, and 
from his name not being amongst those to whom the writs 
were addressed, it is more than doubtful whether the king 
should have shown him any preference. 

Edward did not return to Carlisle till the last week of 
June, in the 28tb year of his reign. In the previous month 
of December writs of military summons had been addressed 
to all the magnates, ecclesiastics, and sheriffs of the king- 
dom, ordering them to prepare for the defence of the 
crown and kingdom, and to prevent the damages, affronts, 
and dangers arising from the rebellion of the Scottish 
enemy. They were commanded to meet the king here on 
the feast of St. John the Baptist then next, or the 24th of 
June, 1300, prepared and ready, and in addition to the 
services that were due from them, to assemble with their 
utmost power, in order that be might deliver himself from 
the troubles and anxieties occasioned by this rebellion of 
his perfidious enemies. Edward, fired with the entire 
resolution of subduing the hostile forces of Scotland, did 
not permit the recent birth of his son, Thomas de Brotherton, 
so named from the place where his young Queen Margaret 
was confined on the 1st of June, to retard his journey to 
join the hosts he had gathered to meet him at Carlisle. It 
is curious to trace his movements. After the Queen's 
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accouchement, on the 1st of June, he remained with her at 
Brotherton and Pontefract till the 12th of the month, when 
he leil her to join his army in the capital of Cumberland. 
On the 23rd he was at Brougham, the 24th at Skelton, on 
the 28th in this city. He staid here till the 7th of July, 
having had in these nine or ten days' interval the means of 
consulting for his future movements with his brother Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall, his son. Prince Edward, his nephew, Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, and of gaioing the probably weightier 
counsel that emanated irom Beauchamp, and Bigod, and 
Bohun, de Montalto, de Multun, Mortimer, Pembroke, Percy, 
de Vere, names among the greatest that chivalry and noble 
blood can boast of, worthy indeed of descent from those still 
nobler men who in a better cause wrested the rights of their 
nation from Edward's vicious ancestor on the plains of Rimny- 
mede. 

Here, then, where these glittering hosts were arrayed 
for an expedition, romantic and memorable for all ages, the 
king held a council of war. If he is more commonly known 
to the world as a soldier, as the conqueror of Wales, the 
terror of infidels, or the scourge of Scotland, it must also 
be remembered how needful it was that he should punish 
aggression, and enforce obedience by the sword. Therefore, 
in now speaking of him as a warrior, it is because his actions, 
no less than the irresistible current of events, the spirit of the 
age, and the course of his illustrious destiny thus present bim 
to notice at this particular time. Undoubtedly Edward I. 
was, for courage and military skill, a warrior whose actioms 
have rarely been equalled, never surpassed. Yet, in speaking 
of his martial virtues it must not be forgotten that he stands 
still higher as a legislator, and the numerous acts of his 
judicial life show how fully he has deserved the title of the 
English Justinian. Not merely do his statutes evince a wide 
spirit of justice towards all his subjects, but he endeavours 
in one of them to ensure its more speedy administration, 
" Celerius," says he, " apponi decrevimus remediiun," and to 
him belongs the highest merit of desiring that all unnecessary 
delays should be prevented. 

It was decided by the council, that the royal forces should 
lay siege to Carlaverock. A poem, composed hy Walter de 
Exeter, an ecclesiastic of the period, furnishes us with very 
full particulars of the enterprise. Whilst the poet's verses 
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are replete with the quaint beauty peculiar to the compositiona 
of the age, and picturesquely describe the annorial bearing, 
surcoats, and pennon^ of the assailants, the richness of their 
capaiisoDS embroidered on silk and Batin, their banners 
chequered with gold and azure, it ia a production of equal 
value to the herald, the antiquary, or the historian. The 
poet says that as many as eighty-eight of the most dis- 
tinguished peers of the realm and 3000 men-at-arms went 
forth on this adventurous expedition. Edward remained at 
Carlisle till the 6th of July, when he left the city by way 
of Dumfries to join his army. He continued before 
Carlaverock until the 15th, and in the interval this celebrated 
castle fell before the King's army. The little garrison 
vigorously resisted, for some time, the assault of the four 
royal squadrons, but at length, overpowered by the number, 
and determination of the English host, its small body of 
sixty men surrounded the shield-shaped fortress, and cast 
themselves on the clemency of the king. Edward paid it 
a flying visit on the four last days of August. In the months 
of September and October his time was chiefly passed at 
Holme Cultrani, La Bose, Dumfries, and Carlisle, leaving this 
place on the ISth of November, 1300, for the south. 

For a considerable time the relations subsisting betwixt 
Boniface VIII. and the King of England had been growing 
less amicable in proportion as the demands of the Papal See 
became more imperious and exacting. The pope had boldly 
asserted his claims to the kingdom of Scotland as a fief 
of Rome. He had forbidden Edward to persecute the Scots, 
and enjoined him to sue and plead before the Latin consistoir 
for the rights he enjoyed in that kingdouL The monarch 
met this assumption with the dignified reply that it waa a 
matter which concerned no less himself than the right of 
the kingdom of England, and he could give no other answer 
till he had consulted his people. Yet such an unexpected 
claim induced the king to call a parliament together for the 
purpose of giving it their consideration. When Boniface 
preferred this insolent demand, Edward was residing at Rose 
Castle, and from hence he issued on the 24th of September 
those writs which have for ever associated the place, and 
more especially the name of the monarch, with a defence 
of rehgious freedom that time will not obliterate. 

In pursuance of the mandates, a general parliament 

vol,. STI. 3 B 
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assembled at Lincoln in the month of January, 1301, which 
gave that unanimous reply to the pope's usurpation which 
eiTectually preTsnted the royal rights being called in question 
afterwards. 

Having on a ptevioua occasion fiilly examined the pro- 
ceedings of this important parliament, it is now needless to 
enlai^ on the subject. Before, however, pursuing the his- 
tory of those military, or parliamentary assemblies that were 
called together at Carlisle, it may not be irrelevant to men- 
tion a few miscellanous facts in their illustration. 

From the Wardrobe account of the 28th year of Edward L, 
it is seen that the whole of the royal expenditure during this 
period amounted to £64,105 Os, 5d., and of this sum about 
one half, or £31,773 19s. 8rf., was required for victualling 
the king's household and army, payments to knights, wages 
of archers, engineers, 4c, It is diflScult to separate the 
various entries with nicety, but £31,773 may be set down 
as the gross amount of expenses incurred for militaiy pur- 
poses against the Scots and others in the year 1300. Now, 
taking what has been usually adopted aa the means of know- 
ing the comparative value of money, if a shilling, according 
to Bishop Fleetwood's calculation, would in 1 700 buy fifteen 
times as much as it would exactly 500 years previously, the 
expenses of the Scottish and other wars in 1300 would 
amount to about £476,600 sterling ; and measuring by the 
same ratio, in round figures, Edward I. was now spending 
little short of half a million in military operations yearly, and 
about £90,000 (£89,265) more than the receipts of his 
exchequer. 

In the year 1297, or three years before, we have the 
account of Walter de Amondesham, confined exclusively to 
the expenses of the Scottish war, and these, pursuing the 
same method of multiplying by fifteen, amounted for that 
year to £160,950. These are approximate estimates for 
two different years relating to Scotland, and it is interesting 
to see how they stand in comparison with the cost of the 
Welsh wars. The returns of WilUam de Luda on the Pipe 
Roll up to the 10th year of the reign, when Edward had 
scarcely passed Conway in his career of conquest, amounted 
to £122,113 0*. 9rf., as received to sustain the contest, or in 
a modern equivalent calculation to £1,681,695. Nor do 
the contests between the Scotch and the Welsh comprise 
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all that was expended in this king's wars, for he had 
disputes going on in Flanders and Burgundy siniultaneously, 
and his expedition to the Holy Land, where he fought 
for two years, must have added a considerable weight to 
the national burdens. 

CaQ it then be wondered at that the people took the 
first opportvinity of controlling the power of the crown, 
and of enforcing the custom that no tax or imposition of 
aid should be levied upon them by the royal authority alone. 
Thau this, no privilege they have inherited from these 
early struggles can be more highly Talued, or indeed 
ought to be more constfintly brought to the recollection 
of their representatives in Parliament. The knowledge of 
possessing such a check upon the national expenditure, if a 
correct judgment may be formed from a recurring increase 
of taxation in our own day, is, however, but very slowly dif- 
fusing itself. It is only during periods of great excitement, 
distress, or misrule, that men acknowledge the inconvenience 
of heavy contributions to the state, passively considering 
them both as their natural burden and the changeless security 
of England's protection. 

There remains to be noticed another parliament, convened 
at Carlisle; its proceedings were of a more purely legis- 
lative kind than those hitherto mentioned. We last parted 
with Edward I. when he held his general parhament at 
Lincoln, in 1301. Let us pass over the interval till he 
again issued writs, the third time, for a national gathering 
of his nobility, knights, and burgesses at Carlisle. The war 
with Scotland was being continued with its former vigour. 
The pretensions of the Papal See had not become mode- 
rated, and it was evidently in consequence of this untoward 
and unchangeable aspect of affairs that the king resolved 
upon taking here the advice of his parliament. From Laner- 
cost, on the 3rd November, 1306, writs were issued for its 
assembhng in the Octaves of St. Hilary in the following 
year. It was ostensibly set forth to the nobles that the 
meeting was called to consider the Scottish difficulty, the 
treason of Robert Bruce, as well as other pressing busi- 
ness ; but the bishops, ecclesiastics, and burgesses received 
DO intimation at all as to the real reason of their being sum- 
moned. The king was detained at Lanercost in infirm health, 
but he sent the bishop of Lichfield and Henry de Lacy, earl 
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of Lincolo, to address the parliameiit in his name. On the 
first day, being Friday, only a few prelates had appeared, 
business was therefore adjourned till Sunday, when numbers 
being still absent, the proceedings were deferred till the 
following Wednesday. When, however, the parliament at 
length entered on the business of its sitting, it enacted 
what still remains (unrepealed) in the authorised collection 
of Statutes of the Realm, the Statute of Carlisle. This 
statute seems to have been made in pursuance of a pro- 
ceeding at Westminster two years before, prohibiting the 
payment by any abbot, prior, or religious person, of any tax 
imposed hy the superior of their respective houses. It 
enforces the execution of this provision, and forbids any 
money assessed amongst themselves, or any rent, tallage, or 
imposition, being sent out of the kingdom. Moreover, that 
religious orders should hereafter possess a common seal, so 
that the abbot or prior should be able to establish nothing 
of themselves. 

The Statute of Carlisle was evidently directed against the 
exactions of the Pope. The encroachments of the Roman 
See have already been adverted to, and if any proof were 
wanting to show how oppressive they bad become, it will be 
found in the numerous petitions from the clergy and people 
of England that are entered on the roll of this parliament 
These causes of complaint are set forth at great length, and 
undoubtedly were the motives which impelled the Parliament 
to enact the Statute of Carlisle. 

About a hundred petitions in Latin or French, besides 
pleas, were subjects of consideration. Many of them are 
private, and many abound in local interest, relating to the 
regality of Tindal, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, &c. One 
petition, however, is of sufficiently general interest, even at 
the present day, to be brought before notice. The earl of 
Lincoln comes to the parliament of Carlisle to seek redress 
about the restricted channel and condition of the river 
Thames. The course of the water, he states, formerly ran 
under Holbom and Fleet bridges to the river ; it used to be 
BO large, and broad, and deep, that tea or a dozen ships 
could come up laden with merchandise and pass under 
Holbom bridge ; but now its course is so obstructed hy 
filth, and the refuse from tan-yards, and by various disturh- 
ances of the water, chiefly by raising a quay and direrting 
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the water for the use of the mills belonging to the new- 
Temple beyond Castle Baignard, that ships can bj no means 
enter as they were accustomed ; wherefore the earl praya 
that the mayor andsheriffs, and discreet aldermen of London 
may inspect the river, and restore it to its former condition. 
To this petition it was replied, thaJ; all the impediments 
should be removed and its course maintained in the way it 
had from antiquity been accustomed to follow. 

It ia hence observable, that whilst this parliament of King 
Edward's reign entertained private claims, it also really ad- 
dressed itself to the general business of the country, and under 
this head the state of the Thames was considered a matter of 
such vital importance that even five centuries ago it arrested 
the attention of the legislature when it held its memorable 
meeting in this city. Whatever superficial enquirers may think 
of the inutility of making researches into the habits and civil 
economy of the middle ages, it must be allowed that our 
ancestors preceded us in taking a salutary as well as a sani- 
tary view of this most important subject, and, had the man- 
date of Edward and his two successors to the throne been 
constantly enforced, had the prohibition of Edward III. 
received continual attention, that neither refuse of slaughter- 
houses, ordure, or the common nuisances, should be cast into 
the Thames (44 Edward III.), the huge metropolitan evil 
would never have assumed its present magnitude, nor 
perhaps have existed. 

Without, however, attempting unduly to exalt the trans- 
actions of a bygone age and the study of our early constitu- 
tional history, or on the other hand, without aiming to 
enlarge the ideas of those who by depreciating these 
researches into the records of antiquity below the actual 
value they have in illustrating the social system ordained by 
the Divine Governor of the world, without reasoning with a 
class of sciolists who thus evince themselves incapable of 
extracting sound knowledge from these pure fountains of 
historic truth, it may be still further remarked on taking a 
review of the events of Edward's reign, that the foundation 
of most of the political privileges we enjoy were obtained 
during his life. Obtained not by violence and at once, hut 
after lull discussion and by degrees, indeed in many respects 
they were the necessary result of circumstances. Every aid 
and every act of extravagance of the crown produced some 
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advantage for the community, whilst the barons in their turn 
by uniting against its tyranny became the friends of the 
people. The king, the nobiUty, and the clergy were in reality 
indifferent to the condition of each other. They were friends 
or enemies just as it served their purpose. Yet with this 
anomalous relationship they were mutually, unconsciously 
laying a sound and expansive foundation of English liberty. 

In our present state of domestic security, we are happily 
able to look back with calmness upon the long train of disas- 
trous events that by war or civil strife have purchased these 
precious advantages. Yet we must not forget that out of 
national calamity and evil, even from the crimes of poten- 
tates, and the vices of rulers, have sprung those laws which 
have rendered England a free country. Therefore, if we are 
animated by the remembrance of any noble struggle that has 
been made in our land to destroy oppression or avert slavery, 
if a feeling of grateful homage arises in the mind when we 
think of patriots, such as the Montforts, the Hotspurs, and the 
Russells, who bled on the field, or who laid their heads on the 
block to secure their country's independence, if we are 
inspired with holy admiration and piety wlien the memory 
recalls the dying constancy of those martyrs who sealed 
the testament of religious freedom at the stake, — if the heart 
is touched by these affecting and sacred memories of the 
past, we shall transmit their fruits still more extended 
and matured as the very dearest inheritance that can be 
bequeathed by us to posterity. 



SUPPLEMENTARY OBSERVATIONS. 

It waa in the twentieth year of of hia reign, October 8th, 1292, that 
Bdoard fir«t Tisited Carlisle, on Ilia road from Skinton by Appleby (where 
he was October 3rd) lo Bernick-upoii-Tneed. Oti the 8lh uf September, 
1293, we find him again at Curlisle, where he remained for upwards of a 
fortnight. There can be do doubt that during bis atay here he reaided in 
the castle. 

Though this ancient piece of royal residence and defence against 
the Scots has become much injured bj the hostile incumions of Ihie 
nation, by natural ditnpidatii)n. and injudicious repairs, it still exhibits in 
the keep and in (he inclosing walla characteristio marks of its origin and 
its arcliitoclural history. 

It was no doubt planned by William II., when he visited Carlisle io 1092, 
and it is more than probablethat at this time be erected the curious castle 
of Appleby. 
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In 14 Henr; I[., 1168, notice of its existence ooonrs on the Pipe Roll, 
"pro remoTeniU Porta Castelli de Cardel 40 sol. per brere Regis," wliich 
shows tliat the castle ttaa erected before I15S, or the secoiid ;ear of 
Henry II., as there is not anj intervening notice relating to it, tliis being the 
earliest account of the sheriff tliat has been preserved. Had tiie castle 
not being built before 1156, there would hnve appeared some entry respect- 
ing it, before the expense just alluded to, fur removing the gate. In 1173 
it withstood a siege against Williani the Lion, Robert do Vallibiis receiving 
twenty pounds fur tlie maintenance of soldiers within its vails on this 
occasion. It is evident that this assault of the Scottish king injured it, 
as tliere occurs a charge for reparation the following year, under the 
direction of Wulfricus, the engineer, besides works upon the fosse, and its 
victualling. No further ontlay occurs till the thirty-second year, 1186, 
when the castle brid^ was repaired. In 1187, larger works were carried 
on in the king's chiimber, in the small tower, and in removing the niaterials 
and scaffolding from the Ri'cat tower. In 1192, further works occur on the 
sheriff's accounts. In 1197 the gate of the castle was repaired at a cost of 
one hundred shillings. In 1 198, a chapel in the castle and a small bridge 
within the walls were repaired. In 1199 other repairs on the internal 
buildings were effected. 

In the 1st, 5th, and 6th of John, minor works ate mentioned on the 
■hrriff'a accounts, but after this reign the expenses are entered on a 
different class of official documents, and we must look to the CloM Rolls 
and the liberate Rolls for architectural information regarding these military 
possessions of the crown. More correctly speaking, it may be 'said that 
in the CloeeRoltsduringtheroigns of King John and Henry III., and in 
the Liberate Rolls of Edward I. and II. the information is more usually 
and appropriately recorded. 

It would be needleas to pursue those entries very fully, and I will there- 
fore give but a few eitracts, sufficient to show the manner in which the 
royal writs ran, and the way the charges are set down. " The King, Jcc., 
to R. de Vetrri Ponti. We command you to pay to the Constable of 
Chester 60 marcs, for fortiTying our castle of Carlisle. Teste me ipso, 
spud Lutegarsal, L'Sth Nov." (Kot. Lit. Claus. 6 John, 1204.) This 
is followed on the 13th April, 1205, by a writ to Hugh de Hevill, ordering 
him to let the Constable of Chester have such wood as he has need of in 
the Forest of Carlisle, for the reparation of ibe castle there. Now, referring 
to the Pipe Roll of 6lh of John, a veriScntion of these orders is enrolled 
thus : " In reparaeiona Castelli de Carduill. c. h xvi. li. xilj. s. It vi. d." 
Whilst the Patent Rolls give the writ the same year, addressed lo Robt. 
de Curtenay, informing hint that Robt. de Lascy, Constable of Chester, 
was appointed to the custody of Carlisle. 

These writs, addressed to the Constable of Chester and Hugh de Kevill, 
are thus remarkably illustrated by the account returned by the Sheriff of 
Cumberland to the Exchequer, and they prove upon whot a very accurate 
system the royal expenditure was directed as well as recorded. 

Other repairs were done in 1223. In the following year the keep was 
repaired and joisted, as well as some of the houses within the walls. But 
the operations were inefficiently carried out, since it is Stated on the 
publio accounts three years later (1226) repairs to what had been done, as 
well as leading to the keep, were ordered immediately. 

During the reign of Ueory III, there does not seem that any large or 
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contiDuonB outl&j was made on the Caatle of CarliBle. It htui siutained > 
hearj siege hj WJlli&m the Lion, who wag repulsed by ft bidkII gurisoa. 
It was rep&ired hj Henr; II., by Richird I., bj King Jobo, who was 
driveD out of it hj Aleiander of Scotland. It was repaired whilst the 
Scottish king held ita posseuion. who was suhsequeull; oblifced to restore 
it. Walter de Gray received it for the English monarch in 1256, when it 
was found to be in a very dilapidated stAte. The whole history, in fact, 
is one of decsj and ruin, so constantly requiring an outlay that it oan 
scarcely be said that it was at any time in a sound state. 

When Bdward I. aacended the throne it naturally engaged his early 
attention. In the eleventh year of his reign (1283) its custody was deputed 
to Robert Brus, Earl of Carrik, but such was the constant restleasneaa of 
the Scots, that it did not appear prudent to entrust it rery long to one belong- 
ing to that nation. In the 2£th year the king selected a prelate ta 
take charge of the castle, who was in erery way tilted for so important a 
trust Whatever was done in this fortress, in the cathedral, at Base 
Castle, where he undoubtedly erected the existing gatehouse with the walls 
to its right and left, as well M the picturesque tower, standing as it were 
isolated as the eastern limb of the bishop's palace, or whatever was done 
in the diocese to the ecclesiastical arc lii lecture, must be attibuted to the 
superior mind and energy of John de Halton, Bishop of Carlisle. Hia 
abilities fitted him for the prominent position in which the sagacity of the 
king placed him. If Bishop Bumel, a man so eminent and stirring, so 
wise also as to be capable of directing the legislative enactments of Edward, 
was the adviser of the crown in everything relating to the Welsh, John 
de Halton, bishop of Carlisle, occupied scarcely an inferior place as the 
king's counsellor in the affairs of Scotland. The bishop comea eiiif^nlarl/ 
before notice in the royal writ addressed to bim in the year 1297, ai 
which lime Robert Brus was ordered to give up the castle with all ita 
appurtenances, victuals, and arms, and by a concurrent letter, Joha de 
IlaltoD was to guard them at his peril during the king's pleasure. 

Two entries taken from the Liberate Roll will he sufficient to show the 
nature of the various outlays that were made on the castle during this reign. 
A great deal of this and the previous expenditure went for nothiug, as it 
had to be repeated after every fresh incursion of the Scots. 

In 27 Edward I. Michael de Harcla, late Sheriff of Cumberland, was 
allowed 71. 6<> 3d. for the carriage of timber taken in Inglowood Forest in 
the 24th and 25th years to Carlisle, to construct four large engines there; 
and 143t. 1I<. 3d, expended in iron, steel, brass, canvass, and coals, 
bought for those engines, and 401, 10>. 7d. in expenses of carriers carrying 
stores for the engines, and of men making cables for them. And 
IS2i. 2s. 6id. expended in wages and expensesof smiths' working the iron, 
and other small necessaries for the engines. (Rot. Lib.) The expenses 
for bringing the stores for the engines is a very curious and unusual entry. 

In 29 Edward I. John de Halton, Bishop of Carlisle, farmer of the 
castle and lordships of Carlisle, was allow^ 10/. I4t. Ii^. for timber 
bought for the repair of the houses beyond the gate of the castle, and of 
the brewhousa ; 51. 5». for timber bought to make anew the stockades 
(bretachios) round the castle, wages of carpenters, carriage of the timber 
and nails ; 3/. 15». Sd. for timber to make new the three>bridges of the 
oastle (this proves the existence of three distinct fosses on the south side), 
carriage of timber and wages of carpenters ; II. 6«. 4d. for glass windows 
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bought for the king's chamber «nd cfaapel in the castle ; 21. 1*. 2d. for 
repair of the great hall, great chamber, wardrobe, large kitchen, small 
kitchen and stable, ite.', 18f. for repairs of atone walls round the castle and 
scouring the ditch inside and outside the castle; Gl.10i.8d. wagei of four foot 
cross-bowmen for the fortification and defence of the castle against the 
army of Scots besieging the citj, to wit, twentj-eight days, 4d. per day 
each ; 221. 3«. 4d. wagea of ninety-five footmen in the cutle, twenty-eight 
days, 2d. per day ; 21. 6#. Sd. wages of ten cross-bowmen in the castle, 
fourteen days, 4rf, per day ; 31. 10*. for wages of thirty footmen, fourteen 
days at 2ti. a day each. (RoL Lib.) All these expenses were incurred for 
the defence of the castle against the Scotch army in the 25th and 26tli 
years of Edward I. 

Another extract from the Liberate Roll of 32 Edward I. will close the 
view these documents give of the state of the building. 

The Bishop of Carlisle, farmer of thecastle, &c., is allowed \2t. U. lid. 
for repairs in the 29th year ; 81. 2*. 9\d. for repairs of houses and walla 
in the 30th year ; 21. 3«. \\d. for the construction of new Btockades and 
posts and repair of one " Springall " in the said castle in the Slst year. 

John de lislton. Bishop of Carlisle, presided over the see from the yesr 
1292 to 1325, retaining his military command until the death ofEdwardl. 
We now get the followiiig succession of governors : — 

S Edw. E John de Castre. 

5 „ Andrew de Barola. 
„ „ Peter de OsTeaton. I lisle. 

6 „ Andrew de Hsrclu. | IB „ Hugh de Uarieeby. 
12 „ AntboDf de Lucv. I 24 Ricbord de Denton. 

,. „ Andrew de Hsrcio, 30 Thomss de Luc;. 

17 „ Anthony de Lucj. j b\ Robert de Clifford. 

During the reign of Edward III., the repairs were as extensive ss under 
the preceding king. The following are the chief entries. In the 7th 
Edward III., the sheriff was ordered to effect repairs to the amount of 
20^. In the 20th, Hobert de Nevill was commissioned to inspect the 
castle and carry out all that was requisite ; and in the 39th year, the 
sheriff was enjoined to lay out upon it 63^. from the issues of the castle 
and its demesnes. 

During this reign violent dissensions arose betwizt the citizens of 
Carlisle and the vassals of the Bishop, so that several of the former were 

Upon examining the existing buildings there is abundant evidence in the 
ages of its various kinds of masonry to show what numerous changes it 
has gone through. There are, in fact, very few feet of walling together 
that belong to the same period. The general Sgure of the keep and of 
the encircling walls are probably identicsl with those planned by Rufus. 
Very little, iiovever, can be assigned to his period, a part of the keep oi> 
the west side is original, and the main portion of the foundations, which 
bear marks of having been taken from the Roman wall, or some Other 
Roman work in the neighbourhood. All the other parts are so continually 
mixed up with the masonry of successive ages, that it would he difficult tu 
describe on paper where one commences and the other ends. 

There can be uo doubt that when the English monarclis wore at Carlisle 
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they took up their reeideEce in the castle, and that here Edward I. held 
his Porliamenta. 

A few facts must still be added regarding the historical events of which 
the Castle of Carlisle has heen the scene. David, King of Scotland, took 
poBseaaioa of it io 1135, and died here in 1153. In 1173 it was besieged 
hj William the Lion; visited by Henry II. in 1186; surrendered to 
Alexander of Scotland in 1216 ; retaken by the English the fallowing 
year, and has since continued in the hands of ibe English crown. 
£dward T. made it his residence when he assembled his Parliaments tu 
Carlisle, and here his son received the homage of the nobility immediately 
after hie father's death. The Chronicle of Lanercost gives a minute 
account of the siege it Bustained by Robert Bnis, which, with other interest- 
ing particulars, both of this and a later period, has been so fully given in 
Jefferson's History of Carlisle, that it is unnecessary to repeat tfaetn 
hers. 

In the preceding notice I have deviated from my hitherto inToriable 
practice of giving the particular authority for every statement, a custom 
that no writer 'shistorical reputation for accuracy eiempts him from comply- 
ing with. All readers have the indisputable right to claim, however slight 
they may appear, the references for the author's assertions, and if he does Dot 
condescend, or take the trouble to give them, they are justified in with- 
holding their reliance upon any of bis statements. In fact it is as much 
the duty of a reader to look to the notes for the author's proofs, as it is 
the first obligation of the writer to set forth the reasons for demanding 
any confidence. My own excuse for the present deviation is simply, as 
will be seen from their titles, that the authorities are very few, namely, 
in the Parliaments of Carlisle, the Rolls and Writs of Parliament, Report 
on the Dignity of the Peerage, the Wardrobe Account, 28 Edward I., ^c, 
and in the Supplemental Notes, the Pipe Rolls, Liberate, Clause and Fateol 
Rolls, of the respective years, with the commonly received facts of Hoveden, 
Henry of Huntingdon, William of Newbury, iie. Whilst these authorities 
are inconsiderable in number, the references to them would be so numerous 
as tu make a dry statement perplexing, if not unintelligible. 

CHARLES HENRY HARTSHORNE 
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NOTICE OF AN EXAMPLE OF MILITARY COSTUME AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTUKT. 

We are indebted to Dr. Ferdinand Keller, President of 
the Antiquaries of Zurich, and a corresponding member of 
the Institute, for bringing under our notice the illustration of 
MediajTal Coatume, to which the following observations relate. 
He has kindly communicated the drawing from which the 
accompanying woodcut has been prepared. 

In the interesting Abbey church of Kiinigsfelden, on the 
banks of the river Eeuss, and near its confluence with the Aar, 
in the Canton of Argau, numerous examples of the decorative 
Arts of the Middle Ages are preserved, deserving of the 
notice of travellers in Switzerland, whose attention is not 
exclusively devoted to the picturesque attractions or the 
Alpine grandeur of that country. The antiquary who takes 
pleasure in the investigation of primeval or of Roman 
remains, ecclesiastical or military architecture, the arts of 
design, illustrations of manners and customs, costume, or 
indeed of any subject in the extended field of archEeological 
research, cannot fail to discover in the ancient towns and 
historical sites of Switzerland many a remarkable relic not 
only interesting in its local associations, but available as 
illustrative of olden times in our own country. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century the locality, 
subsequently occupied by the monastery of Kdnigsfelden, 
was the scene of a cruel tragedy, almost under the wiills 
of the Imperial Castle of Habsburg. The tyranny of 
Albert of Austria, who obtained the Empire in 1298, having 
with his own hands slain his rival, Adolph of Nassau, had 
become insupportable to the Svriss, and insurrection rose 
to such an extent that, in May 1308, the Emperor set forth 
in person to suppress it. He had made no great advance 
into the Canton of Argau, when, reaching the confluence of 
the rivers which unite near the ancient Vindonissa, Albert 
passed the ferry of the Reuss in a small boat, attended only 
by four of bis suite, who were leagued for his destruction. 
John of Suabia, their chief, provoked to this murderous act 
by the avarice of the Emperor his uncle, who unjustly 
withheld his patrimony, struck the first blow. The assassins 
effected their escape, but the vengeance of Agnes, Queen of 
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Hungary, daughter of the murdered Albert, was savageiy 
wreaked upon their kindred and connections, — not less than 
1000 innocent victima having, as it is stated, been slaughtered 
even in her presence, to expiate the crime. 

On the spot where the assassination of the Emperor took 
place, an Abbey was founded in 1310, by the widowed 
Empress, Elizabeth, and the Queen of Hungary. It was 
endowed with the confiscated estates of their yictims. This 
Abbey was suppressed in 1528, and, with the exception of 
some portions still habitable, it is now falling to decay. The 
conventual church, the burial-place of many of the Austrian 
family, is Ukewise in a dilapidated condition ; here, however, 
may still be seen a considerable quantity of remarkable 
painted glass representing scriptural subject^ and numerous 
figures of saints.' There are also many very interesting 
tombs, and sculptured achievements of nobles who fell at 
Sempach in 1386. Of the painted glass Dr. Keller has 
caused coloured facsimile drawings to be made by the 
skilful hand of Mr. Grseter, and has thus enriched greatly 
the large series of drawings of painted glass in Switzerland, 
which claims special mention as a remarkable feature of the 
collections formed, under Dr. Keller's direction, by the 
Antiquaries of Zurich. 

Mr. Grjeter, to whose pencil this Journal has already been 
indebted, has made an accurate drawing of one of the figures 
at Konigsfelden, presenting an exemplification of costume at 
the period of transition from defences of mail to those of 
plate,^ (See woodcut). This figure forms part of a group 
of Saracens, the assailants of the convent of St. Damianus 
at Assisi, by order of the Emperor Frederick II. They 
were struck blind through the prayer of St. Clara. The 
details of costume are curious and well defined. The warrior 
wears a green sleeveless surcoat over a hauberk of the peculiar 
variety termed banded mail. The basinet is white ; and it 
deserves observation, as a proof of minute attention to 
accuracy in details, that although the vervilles are continued 

' Among the flgarea of BnioU may be coneidenble celebrity, whou b*Ui ncu* 

mentioned one of St. Louia, Buliop of WiiidUch(F'iWontita)iBmuahfrequsDted 

TouIduw, ion of Charles IL, King of bj sterile females, is represented bciMing 

Naples, and nephew to St. LouU. King alsrge double-tootbed oomb,»nd aw»ter- 

of Fnoce. He is portrayed vested in a vessel, or biberon, witb a lictls apout for 

eope, he holds a crosier in hla right hand, feeding the Bick or infants, 

and a alosed book in hla left. His faet > The dimensions of the flgiire are SOI 

am bare, possibly in allusion to his aacstlQ inshei, from the ontstretclird hand tu 

habits, snd Le Is girt with a cord like a tiie foot. 
Frascilcau. St. Verena, a lo«>l taint of 
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all round it3 lower margin, the lace passing through them, 
and serring to attach the basinet to the camail, extends only 
as far as the brows, beyond which the mailed defence beneath 
would not be continued. On the shoulder a narrow piece is seen 
coloured yellow (slightly dotted in the woodcut), extending 
beyond the green shoulder-band of the surcoat, and apparently 
part of some defence worn beneath it. This probably repre- 
sents an epaulifere ; which, and also the genouilli^res, likewise 
here coloured yellow, may have been of thick or jacked 
leather, not of metal. The use of such a shoulder-piece, it 
may be remarked, would explain the peculiar rigid appearance 
of the surcoat in that part, in certain effigies, and on seals ; 
examples occur where the narrow sleeve projects stiffly, 
almost at right angles to the neck of the figure, and seems 
wholly inconformable to the natural rounded contour of the 
shoulder. The hands are here protected by gloves of banded 
mail, with the fingers divided. The thighs, so far as they 
are seen under the escalloped skirt of the surcoat, appear to 
be defended by chaussons, or haut-de-chausses, of gamboised 
or pourpointed work, in longitudinal ribs ; whilst the 
legs are encased in chausses of banded mail, with greaves 
protecting the shins, and attached by narrow straps round the 
calf of the leg.' These greaves are black, with longitudinal 
yellow lines, and intervening rows of small thin rings ; these 
probably represent narrow strips of metal and flat riveting 
plates, fixed upon jacked leather. The feet are covered by 
the banded mail, without any soUerets or additional protec- 
tion. The sword is unusually short, with a massive round 
pommel, and very small cross-guard ; the bouterolle of the 
scabbard is partly concealed by the leading of the glass. 
It will be observed that the leading has been represented in 
the woodcut, in like proportion to the design that it bears in 
the original. Lastly, the small ovoidal shield must be noticed, 
on account of its very unusual form. It is coloured yellow, 
and charged with a sable wing within a bordure. Among 
the numerous varieties in the forms of the shield, this egg- 
shaped type has not elsewhere been found, so far as we are 
aware. It occurs, however, in one other instance, but some- 
what varied, in the church of Konigsfelden. 

* It inait ba remu-ked th^ on tbs calf in the other pftrta where urnour of thi* 

of the right leg the mail ia repreeented descripUuD us bare leeo. Thia mttj how- 

in accorduice with the more uiqbI con- erer be onlj an Mcideotal deTiatioD, Uw 

ventioiial mode of deUnaation.bf parallel epace being eitreraely contracted. 
rowB, without anj intenreuing bands, ■■ 
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The curious figure which has been brought under our 
notice through the kindness of our fiiendlj correspondent, 
the learned President of the Antiquaries of Zurich, is inter- 
esting to the student of military costume, as an accession to 
the examples of the peculiar armour before mentioned, which 
occurs towards the close of the thirteenth century, known 
as banded mail. We must admit our inability to solre the 
difficult question, whether this type of representation, not 
unfrequently to be found in sculpture, sepulchral brasses, 
painted glass, seals, and more particularly in illuminated 
MSS., may have been merely a conventional mode of 
delineating that which it is almost impracticable to delineate 
with precision, namely interlaced mail, or whether in fact, as 
some have supposed, it denoted defences of some otber 
description. This subject has been discussed by Mr. Hewitt, 
to whose observations in a former volume of this Journal * 
reference may be made, but more especially to his Manual of 
Ancient Armour and Arms in Europe, which none can con- 
sult in investigations of this nature without advantage and 
instruction.' 

I have the more readily availed myself of the obliging 
communication of Dr. Keller to bring under the notice of 
the Institute the curious illustration of costume, which I have 
endeavoured briefly to describe, in the hope that some of the 
numerous tourists who annually visit the Swiss Cantons, may 
be induced to linger for awhile on the banks of the Reuss, 
and explore both the Roman vestiges of Vindonissa, and 
the interesting remains of the Abbey of Konigsfelden. The 
value of every example of mediaeval art is enhanced, when 
we are enabled to assign to it an approximative date ; in the 
present instance there appears to be little doubt that the 
painted glass, to which allusion has been made, may 
confidently be regarded as of the early part of the 
fourteenth century. The date of the foundation by Agnes, 
Queen of Hungary, has been assigned to the year 1310 ; 
and there, in a cell now destroyed, she passed nearly half a 
century, in penance and bitter remorse for the savage 
indulgence of vindictive passions. albert way 

* Aicboeol. Journal, vol, tiL p. 363. of delineating mail ; Olid. p. I2S. The 

> Aucieat Armour snd Wwimuu in bwuuJ volume of thie valuable work, in 

Europe; by J. Hewitt: LaDdoa, J. H. -which the subject is brought down to 

Fuker, ISSS; p. 260—266. See al'-o the the uloee of the fourteenth oeaturf, hu 

— mplea of various modtsi recentlj besn completed. 
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ANCIENT ORDINANCES OF THE GILD MEEOHANT OF THE 
TOWN OP SOUTHAMPTON. 

{Oontmtied frota page £66.) 



1 BY EDWARD SMIBKB, Eso., M.A., 
Viob-yf^x^oa of tho BtaaQihriH, ujd Rwordflr of ScruthnniptoiL 

The Ordinances (printed in this volume, p. 284 — 296) are immediately 
followed bj the table of local Customs or Tolls, to which the Ordinances 
themselves appear to refer. Like the oath of office, which will be found 
at p. 296, the several headings are rubricated. For some of the notes on 
the articles charged I am indebted, as will bo seen, to mj friend Mr. Waj. 

Si SOUNI les cubtdueb ordifes db la vile vsaAUNZ far vieb et par 

TERBE. 

La coatume de payn venaunt en la vile par charette. 

Do line charette du pajn ...... i' 

De uno charge du payn ....... ob' 

De chescune manere de blee del quarter .... ob' 

De la charge de blee ........ ob' 

La costume de vjn, pomadre,' cervoys, et weyde. 

De chescun tonel de vin que arrjve en le port . . . iiii'' 

Et del issue par le coste Dengleterre iiii' 

Et de j. tone! frette doutre la miere viii' 

Et de chescun tonel de via issaunt par terre . . . viii' 

Et de chescun tonel de wejde menee hors de vile . . . i' 

Et de pipe voide menee hors de ville ... ob' 

Et de j. tonel de pomadre menee par mier ou par terre . . ii* 

Et de j. pipe de servojs' menee par mier ou par terre . i' 

La cuatutne de piastre de Parjs, et do chival vendn on achatcz, et 
de bacoun. 

De une charrettez de piastre de Farys menee par terre. . H 
Et de une mounsel menee par miere , . . . . i' 



of tba word is hoir- Ijii.tia,pomala, pomagium, and pomanaan 
Roquefort gives Po- occur in the ume »igiiiG(»tioD. Sea 
old Fi«Dch; and Lacombe bM Ducauge — A. W. 
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achfttour et del 



£t de oliescuii chival achotoe et vendn, 
vendonr ...... 

De oheBcnn bacoua menee pur miere ou par terre 



ob' 



La cuBtume del eak* de lejne e dcB qujra. 

De cheicun Bok de leyne Dengleteire .... iiii* 

De chescuQ poke de leyne ii' 

Dechescun poke que pojH outre isvj. cl' . . . iiii* 

De ceiDt dea peaui laoulz . . . . . iii* 

Del foriDBge de po/s ....... i* 

De chescnn qujr vert ou salee, sek ou tantiu . . . . oV 

De ventrea et des altrea pieceB dee quirs taimeB, et del feee de 

j. homnie ........ q* 

Et del Bomme de va chival • . . . . • . ob* 

De uoe bale de filats Despaigne ' . . . . ii' 

De un Bak' de leyne Despaigne . . . . i' 

De une dnzan de cordenane veudu eii la vile . . . i' 
De j. duESQ de batan * vendu en la vile .... [erased 

De la bale de bazan cum ele vieut bora de nef eii terre . i' 

La euBtume de mcel et sejme. 

De cbescuD tone! de mecl, de sejtn de arang, et de oyle . xvi' 

De sardejn, Bejme, et de oynt de pork . . . . ivi' 

La pipe de cbcBCun de ceaui viii^ 

Del cent doyle et deseu [?} i' 

De cbescun cent de bordes puur an! ..... iiii' 

Del cent des bordes de Estlond . . > . . . iiii' 

Del cent de drap Dirland ....... ii' 

Et dee veutz draps de la duzajii vendu . . . . . i* 

"Et de cbescun draps veuaunt de la raier ....!' 

Et de ta piece de drapB Dengleterre entiere . . . . i^ 

Del cent de bostouns pour arks et pour arbloates . > . iiii* 

Et de la duian de bostouna ...... q* 

De cbescuD pelir' ou peletrie [?] de conjnge . . . ob' 

Del cent dea leveretc ....... i' 



• Prob«bIy » contraction of ct<m. The 
old wool weight made * clovn caoBUt of 
ifcBtone,orT lb. ; a way of 12BIb.; uiil 
B sack of 2 we^B. Haaca the "poks" men- 
tioned next after the aack i« tbe old Eng- 
liah way or ^ uck, called also a pocket 
or lerjiler / Hals de Portuboa Maria, p. 1£S; 
mod if it holdi mora than 29 clovaa 
(182 lb.) or one we?, it la to pKj dnt; 
liks a lack. Perhaps tome infereoce 
maj ba drawn from thia aa to the date 
of the tariffi for wool weight onder- 
went a reduotion which ia refarrad to in 
(tat 3fi Edw. III., Bt. G, cap. 9, and was 
perhapa effected by that act. In the 
reign of Edward I, the aack weighed 23 
atonc^ and the we; or pocket 14 atone 



or 23 clove*, tn that of Edward IIL 
the aack weighed 26 atone, and the jnj 
or i aack IS atone or 2fl olovea. Sea 
Hale, tAi mprtt, pp. 1G2, IGS. Hence it 
ia probable that tha tariff, bb it atandfl, 
waa framed, or as leaat adapted to tha 
Btate of the law, in the preceding reign. 

* Filate Despaigne ■eama to be Spaniah 
flax; Pilaaae. 

* Bazan is called biuy» in tha Pro- 
voBt Ralls of Exeter. Thua in a roll, 
S Edw. III., I find a preaantment for 
Belling 'sotular' de besTn" for corde- 
wan. Hie ioferior ^Ina are still oalled 
basil or baril, which 1 believe denotes 
aheepekin ; in EVenoh, basane or baEsoe. 
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Del cent de conynges de vi" * . . . , . , i' ob' 
De chescnn coverture des conjrngeB . . , . . i' q* 
Del cent dea aabeljna, m&trinx (tie), fejni, gopUes, et chaU '. ii' 
Del cent de pebui de skyreux et chereroilt' . , . ■ i* ob' 
De la tymbre de meoyvoir ••..., ii* 

Del cent des peaui des ajgnels Dengleterre , . . . i' ob' 
Del cent de bege pour chaperouDa . . , . . iii' 
Del cent de boge ponr furroura . . . . . . i'ob' 

De chescune piece de cjre Despajgne .... iiii' 

Et de bale de eyre Deapaigne viii' 

Del cbat' dargeat vif ....... ii* 

La cuatum« deapycerie etc. 

De la bale de peyvre, gyngyrere, aedewale,' canel, ealyngale, 
macea, quibuaka, clowca, aafroun, greyns, braajT, un Itbre 
ou la valu ........ 

De la bale de almaodea, comyn, et lya et lycorys . , i'l^ 

De chascuae cbarett de baterie* charge bora del eawe . . ivi'^ 

De la charge de baterie aur im chival . . , . ii' 

De cbeacuu draps de saye* ...... iiii^ 

De cheacun hauberk et haubergouD ii' 

De cheacun chief de Baudal iij^. ou de la piece . . . ob' 



* Babbit akina b; the gnat haodred 
of 120. That rebbita ua atill couoted 
by the grtsat hondred, or 1200 for each 
thonaHud, appears from a case b«fure the 
King's Bench, reported ID Bamwall and 
Adolphus' Law ReporU, tol. iU. 

• Sablea, martens, foynca, (polecat), 
foiea, and cats. All these kind* of furs 
occur in the book of latea attached to 
the Bnbsid; grunted b; Psrliamant in 
ISnn I where bIho will be found in de- 
tail sU tbe curreot varieties of fur and 
•kins. " Qopil," a fui, claims derivation 
fiuui Yulpillu), through QoupiL 

' I am unable to eiplnin aatiafactorily 
the word " chat," a« applied to quicksilver. 
It is probably some deSoite weight so 
called. ChatMi, or Ctuanu, h eiplainod 
to be " Fonderis species," Bee Ihitangs. 
In the subjoined Latin tariff of dues, 
payable oa between Southampton and 
SoUabury, contained in tbe volume 
from nhioh I have copied the above, 



be read "Cato." Kelham haa 

d'argeut" in hia Dictionary; bat this 
must meananlvercase. The later Rate- 
booka charge qnickailver fay the pound, 
QuiokaiJTor wma imported at thia time 
from different parts of Spain, as eppaara 
from the Ust of forei^ imports printed 
in Wamkcenig'a History of Flandars, 
ToL iL p. E12— eiS: Bmi. 1886; and 
was in Pondera charged for duty by the 



sack, Id. ■p.m. 

' Several of theos ortiolea I am unable 
to eiplain to my own BatiaEsotioD. The 
virtues of " aedewale," or aetwall, garden 
valerian, are, I am iuformed by Mr. Way, 
set forth by lAngUom in his Qorden of 
Health, and by other writere. '■ Canel ' 
is cinnamon. "Quibiisks" (clearly ao 
written) muet moan cubebs, aaoieatly 
written Quibybes. In the ^irum tariff 
given hereauer, it ia written " Qni- 
bibua." " Qreyna " aigniEea cardamoma, 
formerly called graina of paradise ; the 
amaraue Abeolon ia described by Cbauoar 
in tbe Miller's Tale aa chewing " Qr«in 
and lieorisn, to amellen aote." — (A. W.) 
Of the oarlj use of " bmeyl," see Waj'a 
notes in the Promptorium. The reat of 
the articles Deed no eiplsnatiun. 

• A ''Fardel de hatterie" occura In 
the Ubie of dues at Sandnich, printed 
by Boys, p. 4S7 ; and in tlie table ap- 
pended to Arnold's Chronicle, p. £37, 
we End "ketellia redy bowDde — Batery 
trople." See Ducange v. Bateria.— (A. W.) 
Batltrie di minne, or braea and copper 
kitchen utenaila, ia a f».mlli».r phraae >t 
tbe present time. The arms of the old 
company for " Mineral and Battery 
Works, incorporated 10 Elii., had (and 
perhapa aUll hu) in chief a cake uf copper 

' Ai to woollen sayea or serges, see 
the several kinds spedfied in the Book 
of itates, liJijO. 
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t46 OBIGHTAL DOOnKEITTS. 

Pe ml ' deatejn i4. ou del cent i* 

Be mi de quyvre x^. on del ceot i' 

Del cent darresm *,.,..,,. i* 

De formeldeplombe* q" 

Del fother de plombe ti* 

De cent de fer q». et del jBsue ob' 

De cheBCun quarter de gejde* i' 

De chescun ton' de irejde n* 

De la piere d« wolde* q* 

De la pipe de« oendres' iiii' 

De bftraille de cendres . . ■ ii* 

De U Bomme dea aux' (de O. bouches i. *i" vi'. by tecond Aand) xii' 

De cent cordea de Brejtajne iiii* 

De ml des onjons* {alte^ to onjoimet hy tteond hmS) j. U. 
OQ la Talu 

De ml de harang sore ' i' 

De ml de barang btaunk ob' 

De ml de Bardejn ob' 

De cent de congrea iiii' 

De cent de moreu et deleeng* u' 

De cent de BtokfyiBh et daultreB petaona frech' . * . ii' 

De cent de makerell' frecb' ....... i' 

De cent de makerell* aalee ....... ob* 

De bariir de mnlnwelle* . • . . . . . ii' 

De bariir de haddok ........ i* 

De cent de haddok ........ ob' 

De deux pan^en dea lamperejea j. lampreje ou la value 



* 1000 i.e., weight, not numbtr, of tin. 

* Probablj cfinram, bran. 

* The "fonnel"of lead is do doubt 
the same na the " fotmUum plumbi " of 
Fleta, lib. ii. cap. 12, uid the fatmal of 
tbe ItO ed. of Stntutas under Trectatui 
De PoDderibus et Mrnniru, SI Gdir. I. 
Bpelmui, TOO. ^ornuIJahBB rightly apelled 
it thua : he citM the Tnctatiu u a 
•tatute of 61 Hioiy III., without show- 
ing tnj Buthority for this last date. 
The Trmotatoii, n printed, la evidently 
no Btmtute at >11. It oorreapondi for the 
nio«t put with the Unguage of Fleta, 
but the language of both is obsoiire, and 
the two ore rapagoant In eeTgral respecbk 
Both agree in reokoning 70 lb. to the 
fotinal or fotaud. As the fother i> charged 
24 times ti much aa the formel in the 
Southampton tsriCf, it must be preaumed 
to have been at least as much greater 
in weight, fipelmon notices that the 
word formeUa ocours tn the Tulgata 
Bible, 1 Sam. ivii 18, where it appliei 
to chesiea. It ie probably the diminutive 
otybrma, a mould, and deaoribea a block 
of lead cast in a mould of certain size, 
or a oheeae formad in a oertain shape. 
Tha Saxon folhtr seemB to have more 



relation to the cama (cart-load T) of 
lead, mentioned in the statute, wbicli 
ooutiina 30 fotmolB (farmels), and there- 
fore, a,100 lb. of lead. _ Tba father of 
lead, uo longer io lue, U Said to have 
oontolDsd about 19 cwb or 2,1SS lb. 
In the Rates of 1660 it is estimated at 






20 CI 

' TbUseem 
the form of p 

' The w<Hd " piere " is ttmck out, and 
the word *> pointelle " OTerlmed. I am 
unable to explain the article referred to. 
Ferhape it ma; be stone trora the Weald 
of Kent, commonly called Kentish Bag; 
but this is a mare gueaa. 

' Soda or barilla. 

' A. load of 100 water-eaakt or hougaa, 
at 6 score to the hnndred. 

' In the margin (his is explained bj 
the words " semensap' oygnounet." The 
word does not here mean onion seed, 
but either the bulbe of shalot, or a kind 
of pear. See Cotgrave and other Die- 



' Red herring. 

• Cod (mortal) and Ibg. 

■ See Uulvellua, Spelm. Qloaa. 
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De nn b&nll' He tiargmm iiii'' 

De nn Balmomi salee ,..,..., q* 

De on BalmoD &ech' jsMuut on eDtraunt ob' 

De cent de balejne* ,...,.., H* 

Be nn porpajB &ech' on s&llee ii' 

De cent de gobettes * il' 

De cent de coignes * i' 

De cbeooun moel ' ii* 

De la bale itiym ' u* 

Del cent doljm .,,.,... ii' 

De la passage de un hotnme on^ la miere . . . ii' 

De la passage de un chival iiii^ ob' 

Delaeege' de nnnef ii' 

De line balenge de Cambre ...... q* 

Del cent dargojl etde arnement* ob' 

De boef fit devache 1* 

Do veel, porks, et borbii q» 

De chescnn cent de Ijmgetde' et de canerace . . .it' 

De chesoun chalonn * . . . . . q' 

Del qnarter de carbon' Tenaunt par miere . • . . q* 

De chescun ton des pommes ot des peires venauatE par miere . ii^ 

De oheioun quarter des petiti noyi ..... ob' 

De la mt des nois Fraunceys > . . . . . q> 

De banapes, esqueles, dublers, et sausers deladejie* , . q' 
De chescun barUl' de tarre et de piti (grande adii«d hy laisr 

De chescun vhice *.,...... i' 

De la charette de merym* ....... ob' 

De la couple des fyges et rejsjns ..... i' 

De ij. galons dojle . . ...... ob' 



* W1l«]»baiie! As the flesh of tha nh>1e 
«M not uofraquently used for food, H>. 
W» incliDoa to think that tha whole it- 
self or its flesh may be refBired to ; 
as this fish was royal property it is Dot 
likely to appear in a local tariff in this 

* This prohably denoted soma peculiar 
form in which fish were sold. Oobbels 
may hoirerer he the round flsh com- 
Dteaded by Harrison, under the name of 
" Lumpes, — an uglle Bah to sight and 
Jet TSrie dcUcat in eatlog^ if It be kindlie 
dtesaed." Desoriptiou of England, iii. 4. 
A. W. 

' Cotgrave gives " Coin de uer, a kind 
of mullet fish." A. W. 

' It has been suggested that this may 
havs been some rare speciee ofmuUe^ 
Lat. Mvlxa. Cotgrave gifss " Moil, — s 
sore mnllet.'' A. W. 

II anchorage 
_ . B river. 
' A owt. of argoyl and orpiment t 
These articles of colouring matter con- 



stantly oooDT in other tariSb of the data 
down to a late time. Amement, howerer, 
means ink in aome documants, aoccrding 
to Holliwell, i.t., atnmeat. 



WincbeHterCoDsaetudinary, Aroh-Joum. 
vol. ii. p. S3. 

* The last word looks like a oontrao- 
tlou of degerU; as to nbich, eaa "Deya" 
in Way's Prompt. Pariulorum. "Es- 
queles " is translated ladles or epoons 
by Kelham, but the word Bsema to be 
the old escuella, eaaelle, from scutella, 
and not cuiller. A dubler is said to be 
a plattar, dish or bowL See W^'s 

12*. 

" doublier," tahls-cloth. Acoording to 
Doeaage'a OIom. QaUictim. it baa the 
aenae of both plate and cloth. All tha 
articles may well belong to a dairy. The 
last word may, howeTer, read dtynU, 

•\?hiche,ahutchorcheet. HalUwell'a 
Diet., and see Arch. Joum. vol. iz. p. 77. 



• Timber, i 
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De iij. galoDS et de iiij. ....... ob* 

Be T. galons doyle tj. tij. viij. et ii. . . i' 

De X. galona et de xj. galons ■' ob* 

De xij. gallons liij, zir. xt. et nj ii' 

De ivij. gtJons xviij. xiz. ix. xxj. xxij U' ob' 

Et si continuelemeat de tous aultrea 

Del qu&rter de seel ' ....... ob* 

De cheacun cent des flotes* ....... i* 

De la rule de aeet et de tref ' ...... ii* 

Et sil J & ij. nilei . . , . . . ii* 
De cordea come des cables et de tieles maneres eordes jsuot 

oreriz (del c. lb. added by later Aand). . . . ii* 

Dee cables et des altrea cordea de quele portie qils soieat . ii* 

De nne norele charettets ' . . , . . . . i* 

De la cbarette de carbon' de boys . . . ■ ■ ob' 

£t mt de sclat q* 

Del mi de lath' ob' 

Delbsriir de lykemose* i* 

De chescan doieyne des peali de veelec' . . . . ii* 

De chescua o. de ajle ....... zii' 

De qualibet pecia de poldavis ii* 

De qnalibet pecia de olzTne i^ ob* 

De qualibet pecia crestlotB (?) dowles etlokcram'* , . . iii* 

NoTDM Sabuh. 
NoTUU ut omnibus quod cum conteucio mota fuisset inter Iifajorem et 
Gommunitatem Civltatis Move* Sanim ex parte una, et Majorem et cotn- 
munitatem ville Suthamtone ex altera, super quibusdam tolnetis et custumis, 
que predict! Major et communitas ville Suthamtone a direraia hominibua 
predicts Civitetja No<re Sarum exigebant et capiebant, taudem, com- 
munibuB amicis intervenientibus et videntibus quod maximum periculum 
temporibuB futuris inde oriri potent, partes predicle coucordati [tic] sunt 
sub hac forma, videlicet, quod predict! Major et communitas predicle ville 
Suthamtone pro aa et heredibus et aucceascribua suis imperpetnura con- 
oeaaerunt, quod omnea Gives predicte Civitatis Nove Sarum, et eonim 
heredes et auccesaores, et teoentes in predicta Civitate manentee, quieti 
sint iuperpetuum de omnibus tolue^, muragiis, chaiagiis, pontagiis, ex 

' 3ftlt. diffsrsnt faandH from tbe rest, and aeen] to 

■ Bkaiosof yarn, &a. ** .^ofti^ paquet, have beeo nuda >Aer the oompletioD of 

jAeveau de laine." Roquefort. Posd- the list of ciistomB. Foldaviee, dowlaa, 

blf, the oorka nwd for flsliing nets. and lookenun are among the nted 

* " Rule" a probably a meaBure. liaeas in the Batfrbook of 1660. With 
" Seel" may be salt, aa in the preceding regard to the word which I read " oreat- 
lina ; but the meaning of (r^ in thia lata" in the hiat aaWj, it naa; pertupa 
place li open to question. Tref eigniflee refer to one of the three aorta of dowlaa 
a beam, troi*, or the tail of a ahip. or tockemm described in the abore Bate- 

' Among the Flemish river duel, I book as "Creamer, greti, and narrow." 

find one for "una yoiture noeie," a.d. "Olzlne"! camict explain. 

1871. Wamk. Flandrae, voL ii. p. 486; * Sic in MS. The heading "Novum 

aeealio the Winchester Oato-toUifArclL Sanun" ia by a later liiuid. Uauy of 

Joum. ToL ix. p. TS. . _ the contracted words are here printed 

* Lilmvt, otberwiaa apelt laenutt, i.c jn txtemo, the ooDtrsetiong being retained 
loo-mow. in all thoee worda whioh appeared qu«a- 

' Tbe five bat entries «x» written by tionabla. 
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qoibiucniiqu* mero&ndiuB flnis vel aliis quiboBCunque rebtu, in predicta 
villa Sathftrntone, et infra portum et libertatem ejuBclem ville, sen limitas 
eorundem, emptia et emendlB, veoditis et TendeodiB : ac eciam de omDiboB 
bonis auia ad predintam villam Suthamtone, aut alibi infra portum et 
libertatem ejusdem rille et limitaa eoruodem, seu de p red icta villa vel aliis 
locia iofra portum et limites ejuHdem, oariatis aeu cariaadla, tam per mare 
quam per terram, quantam in eis est, jure et regie [lie] in omnibua aemper 
aalvo. Salvo tamen quod predicte Gives predicti [nc] Civitatis Nove Samm, 
et eonun heredea et auccesaores, et tenentea in predicta Civitate manentea, 
predictis Majori et commuuitati ville Sutbamtone prediclam villam Sutham- 
tone ad feadi firmam habentibua, ut modo habent, aoWaut in futurum. 
Fro quolibet aarplar' Ian' . . . . , ij^ 

Item pro quolibet packo pannorum .... iiij^ 

Item pro pecia cere de Polane vel de Rje . . ■ ■ j^ 
Item pro bala cere de lapann' ..... ij^ 

Item pro dolia [gia] vini ....... iiij'^ 

Item pro pipa vini ....... ij'' 

Item pro barell' olei, cepi, uncti, porpaja, graapois, et 

aturjon ......... ij'' 

Et pro bareir tarre, pici, baddok', alleo', et code . . j' 
Item pro bala amigdalorum, rjs, cimiai, anici, etlikoric' . j' 
Item pro coupl' fikiet reyain' . . . . . ob 

Item pro mi allecium alborum et rubromm . . . o1) 
Item pro mt Stagni vj. d. vel pro pecia . . . . ob 

Item pro fotlier plunibi vj. d. vel pro formel . . . q* 
Item pro c. de stokfiaah ....... j' 

Item pro c. baddok' ....... q* 

Item pro j. porpes' integro . • . . . tj^ 

Item pro lij. aalmon' salais ...... j' 

Item pro petra molari . . ■ . . . ij^ 

Item pro quarterio carbonum ..... q* 

Item pro quarterio grossi salis et minnti aalis . . . q' 
Item pro quarterio cujuscunque generis bladi . , . q' 
Item pro cofro vtr'i {retouched, originally nitri ?) roe' sope j* 
Item pro c. conger ....... ij' 

Item pro c. makerel . . . . . . ob 

Item pro c. bordia de Estlonde ..... ob 

Item pro aarplar* de plumis , . . . . jd 

Item pro pacco canevsE cordia ligato .... iiijA 

Item pro bala de cardewan . - - . . ij' 

Item pro bala de baaen' ....... j^ 

Item pro bala de augre in pulvere • • • . ij^ 

Item pro balft de verdegriz iiij. d. vel pro aacco . . . j* 
Item pro bareir vet bala de orpement . . ' ■ i' 

Item pro cato argenti vivi ...... ij* 

Item pro dolio noti ' [nc.] . . ■ ■ . . . ij^ 

Item probata pionii' . . . . • . , ij^' 

Item pro bala aaponie delapann' de Cateloign' . , . 

* Compare the list of dues in B07B' occura in the Liber Albua Its virtaea 

Sandwich, p. 436 : " Da cheBciin tonel are nven by Luighun in his Oarden of 

de no; s, iiij'." See alM p. bi&. Ueilth. 

' Huny aaed was used aa a apioe. It 
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Item pro oftrplar' Ibd' de Ispann' ... j' 

Item pro aarpUr' Ud' de Almann' ..... ij^ 

Item pro balk cepi fuu ....... J' 

Item pro tjmbre de gi^work' eBttorum et Tulpium . ij<* 

Item pro dolio de h&berdaHhware pwtiDeDte ad merceriam viij' 
Item pro pipa de eodem iiij^. toI pro bala . .ij^ 

Item pro barell' de cork' ...... j' 

Item pro bala de datia ....... j^ 

Item pro dolio olei, seym, et mel ..... TiiJ' 

Item pro barell' einerum et coperose . . , . j^ 

Item pro muBa cujuBCunque cupri ..... j' 

Item pro ml ferri . . . . ij' ob 

Item pro C. muldwel j^ 

Item pro dacre coriorum' . • . . i j^ olS 

Item pro earplar' pellium lanulanim iiij^. rel pro o. , . ^ 
Item pro qualibet bala gjagiberia, oanela, galangale, 
brasille, cedewale, piperia, coton, filao', niuua mug', 
croci, maci, gariofill', et quibibus . . . . iiij' 

Item pro dolio deaugre ia pan'' Tiij* 

Item pro pipa de eodem ....... ij^ 

Item pro barell' de eodem ..■.>. ij* 
Item pro bala de filatb',' aljm de glas, alim de plume . j^ 
Item pro paner' lampredum ...... iiij' 

Item pro bala de couil' iiij''. vel pro 0. . . . . ob 

Item pro bala de bogea iiij'. vel pro C. . . . oti 

Item pro dollo wayd . > . . ... Tj' 

Item »el pro quarterio ...... j* 

Decheac doseyne des pealx vitoljQjra cmei' . . . ij^ 
Et pro omnibua aliis bonis et morcandiaia non nomiaatia de valore triom 
denariorum et ultra, usque ad summam quiuque Bolidorum, quadrantem ; 
et ultra valorem quinque solidorum naque ad aummam decern solidorum, 
obolum ; et ultra valorem decern aolidorum uaquo ad summam qnindecim 
Botidorum, obolum et quadrantem ; et ultra valorem qaindecim aolidonim 
uaque ad summam vigioti aolidorum unum deuarium. In cujua rei teatimtH 
nium tam sigillum commune predicte Civitatia Novo Sarum qaam sigillum 
commune predicte vil I e Suthamtone huic Indenture altematim auntappensa. 
Uiis testibus, domiaia Johanni \^nc] de Haultravera tunc oeaescallo hospiUi 
domini Regia, JohauDe de Stonore Barone de acaccario domini Regis, 
Philippe de la Beche tunc vicecomite WHtes', Reg^naldo di) Pavely, Roberto 
Seleman, Huldebrond de Londre, Johanne de Scuria tune vicecomite 
Suthamtone, Johanue de Tjchebouroe, Johanne de Wardlyngtone, Willelmo 
Peverel, Militibua, Roberto de Hongreforde, Johanae de Mere, Roberto 
le Boor, Nicholao de RolTeatoae, Badulpho de Couelestone, Ricardo de 
Bjflet, Roberto de Tburlecombe, Andrea Pajn, Ricardo de Teate Wode, 
et aliis. Datum apud Suthamtone die Uartia ia feato Saocti. Jacob! 
Apostoli, anno regni regis Edwardi tcrcii a conqueatu tercio. [Julj'2S, 132d.j 

' " De qnilibet dacra ooriomm, ij'." mentioned previously. 
Bo;a' Suidwioh, p. fiOS. A Dicker con- ' Pilaoiuiu or Filsticiniii ngiuEea coaiwe 

•iitedDf ten hides, ten dickers mods ■ tbreadj in French, JiUaee, mentioiiod 

lut See Dacuge v. Dtusra. above. This explanation however aeems 

* Soger imported in pant, ]oel-riaga ; io«rcel7 satis&otory. 
aa diitinguished from auger in powder, ' Tbu item ia added by a later hand. 
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I am mutble to find anything in tlie above eollection of Ordinances that 
MTTSB to fix the date of them. The haadwriting can prove nothing more 
than the date of the manuscript ; and even if any Bingle provieion among 
them can be shown to have originated in a certain year or reign, yet, as 
auch ordinances are in effect for the most part bye-laws made from time 
to time by competent authority, we shall make very little progress in 
ascertoiniDg the date of the general collection. Some are manifestly only 
declarations of the existing, and perhaps immemorial, constitution of the 
gild-mercbant ; others being additions at a later period. The law or 
rather usage more or less consistent with the general law of the land, 
sanctioned very large and arbitrary powers of local legislation in such 
fratemiiies and other corporate bodies ; powers exercised for purposea 
often mischievous, generally selfish, and sometimes at variance with 
what the lawyers call common right. It was not until the fifteenth 
CMttury that this practice was restrained and put under adequate control 
by the statute 15 Henry VI. cap. 6, extended by the subsequent act of 
19 Henry VII. cap. 7. The above observations also apply to the table 
of Customs, which are liable to changes dictated by corresponding variationa 
in the nature of the usual exports and imports. 

Some of the tests of date to which Dr. Speed refers in bis copy of the 
Ordinances are the following : — 

The Art. 19 indicates in his opinion a date before Henry IV., because 
the charter of that king, 2 Henry IV., gives such forfeitures to the bur- 
gesses. This test is ambiguous, for the charter is probably only one of 
confirmation ; and the form of conviction would necessarily adjudge the 
penalty to the king, though the burgesses would be entitled to claim it at 
the Exchequer when estreated. The handwriting, however, is oonclusive 
against so late a date. 

Dr. Speed considera the mention of the city gates in Art. 46, aa 
showing a date after the fortification of the town in 29 Edward HI. A 
royal grant of that date gives the right of levying tolb for ten years 
towards the expense of enclosing and fortifying the town. Of the gates 
referred to, one still remains, and seems to be substantially a work of 
that reign, though the anuorial bearings, the painted worthies, and 
leaden lions that decorate the entrance can lay claim to no such ancient 
origin. But the crown grant seems to mo only to prove, that there were 
walls and fortifications then in existeuce which the burgesses were bound 
to repair. The castle certainly existed long before, and the wall and 
towera of the enceinte still belong to the town. 

On Art. 62 he observes, that it must have been inserted in or after 
the reign of Henry VIII., because a charter of that prince gives the 
prisage of wine. I have not seen this charter, but the handwriting of 
the Ordinances confutes this suggestion. If it contains such a grant, 
it was probably only by way of confirmation. The Ordinance obliges a 
townsman (who waa not generally liable to oustoros) to pay port duties if 
he bought wine or other customable merchandise between Hirst and 
Langstone (t. e., out of the limits of the Southampton water), and then 
imported them into Southampton. The object is evident ; it would be ft 
mere evasion of the duties whether payable to the town or crown. 

In a note to the table of Customs, 1 have suggested that the reference 
to wool-weight of twenty-six cloves to the wey, which, according to the high 
authority of Sir Matthew Hale, was fixed by an act of 25 Edward III., 
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■hows tbat the tuiff was framed aflxr that year. It is, however, obserraUe 
that the sock of twentj-sii stone certaiDlj eiisted, and was sanctioned bj 
parliament hefore 25 Bdw. III. ; for it is referred to bj the Comnions as the 
legitimate weight in the seTenteenth jrear of the same reign, in the Bolls 
of Parliament (printed copj, vol. ii. p. 142). This is a notable fact, and 
dictates caution in coming to the hasty conclusion that everj old statute is 
necesBarily a new law. Sir James Uackintosh, in his History of England, 
considers it rery absurd that Becket should hare opposed the ConstitDtiMts 
of Clarendon on the ground, among other objections, of their uorelt; ; an 
objection which would of course bo fatal to all modem statutes. Bat this 
was not so in our earlier legislation. To maintain ancient laws and ciu- 
toms, and to enforce them, was the primary object of ancient parliamentaij 
assemblies in this as well ss other countries, aiid any change conatitutod 
a primd fade reason for resisting it. The Barons at Uerton did not make 
speeches about the reasonableness of the law which excludes legiiimation 
" per aubaequens matriinonium," nor oipressany special attachment to that 
law, but stood on tbe general principle, " Nolumus leges Anglia mutari." 

The Ordinances curiously exemplify tbe intimate connection between the 
CODsCitutlon of a gild-mercbant and that of a municipal corporation. Thej 
were clearly not identical, but the one may sometimes be shown to hare 
originated in the other, as Madoi has long ago obserred. The gilds in 
the larger cities were UHually distinct incorporations, but more or lesa 
associated with the general corporation, aa is still conspicuously the cose in 
the city of London. At Southampton, although the " Gilde marchaunt," 
the " Fraunchise," and the " Villo " are diatinguiahod (see Art. 30, 44, 45, 
46, 53, 77), it is not easy to say to which of these any Ordinance belongs. 
I hare no doubt, however, that they had become in course of time w 
amalgamated as to be the subject of common local regulation. 

The mayor is not named from first to last, but that there was a major 
is shown by the oath of office found in connection with the Ordinances, and 
hy early public records which attest tbe previous existence of such a head 
officer, I heliere " le Alderman," mentioned in the first ar^cle, and after- 
wards styled the " chief Alderman " and " cheveteyn'' of the town and 
gild, and who was to maintain the franchise and the statutes of the gild 
and town, and to have the first voice at elections, &c., to have been in 
fact the mayor. (See Art. 27, 31. 34, 45, 53, <to.) 

Besides tliis alderman, there were aldermen of the different districts or 
wards, whose duties are defined in the Ordinances, and were chiefly con- 
nected with the preservation of order and peace within their wards. (Art. 
37, 38, 45, 46, 48. 49, 50. 51, &c.) They also presided at the view of 
frankpledge, and provided for the Iceeping of watch and ward, and were 
accountable for their neglect to the town itself. As in modern corporations, 
tbe freedom of the gild was hereditary in tbe course of primogeniture, except 
in cases where it was conrerredper/arorem, or was honorary. (Art. 10, 57.) 
The provisions relating to charity towards gildsmen, and to the funer&ls 
and obits at their deaths are strictly in keeping with the old Saxon theorj 
of a gild, an aseocintion or fraternity for charitable and religious purposes 
and fur mutual aid and protection. Of this nature are the majority of the 
first Grteeo of the Ordinances, and to these, at least, I am inclined to assign 
an antiquity greater than many of the later can he entitled to claim. Like ^e 
corporation itself, they are piobahly immemorial. The minute regulations 
respocUng brokers and porters are probably among the latest of the bye-la wa. 
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Mftj 6&, 1859. 
PruresBor DoHALDfiOH io the Chair. 

Dr. Ferdinahd Kblleb, President of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Zurich, and Honorary Member of the Institute, communicated the folloiring 
notice of some medifBTal relics, preserTcd in the Public Library at Zurich. 
They appeared deserving of notice, as being associated with the memory of 
the great-grand-daughter of Charlemagne. 

" There eiists in our Library, formerly in the archives of the city, a pair 
of shoos, which have been traditionally regarded as having been irom by 
the Carlovingian princess Hildegard, daughter of Louis tha German, King 
of BuTsria and Bohemia, third son of Louis le Deboaaaire, son and successor 
of Charlemagne. Hildegard was the first Abbess of the Abbey of St. 
Felix and St. Regula at Zurich, founded by her father in 853 ; on her death 
in 859 her sister Bertha succeeded her. The foundation charter and the 
history of that Abbey has hcen gjren in the Traasactioos of the Antiquaries 
of Zurich." ' 



Sbo* o[ HUdecMd, AbbtM of Zurich, B53— afO. 

One of these curious shoes is hero represented. It is of good vrork- 
manship ; the upper leather formed of a single piece, with the eiception of 
the two foremost straps, which are sewed on it. There are seven of these 
straps formed with loops through which the strings passed to fasten the shoe 

' MiitbeilunganderAntiquariMhsnOeBellBohaft inZiirioli; viii. EaDd.i863,p. IB. 
VOL. XTI. 3 B 
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to the foot. The leather was etamped before it was made into a shoe, and 
the surface presente aQ ornamental pattern of black circlea aod gold *pat», 
produced b; leaf gold, as ia illuminated USS. The ahoes were lined with 
green ailk. The looped atraps are bound with & red linen riband, to which 
a yellow ailk riband is sewed od the outside. The aolea are of thin bnt 
strong leather, and have no heel-pieces. The leather is now in yerj friable 
condition. No description or representation of these relics of ancirait 
costume has hitherto been published, but they were noticed towards the 
close of the seventeenth century as preserved among the curiosities to be 
seen in the Library at Zurich, where, as a traveller of that period obaerree, 
" On voit jusqu'auz pantoufles do Hildegarde."* 

In the curious shoes described by Dr. Keller, the tradition of the faaluons 
of an eariy period ie obriously shown. The sumptuously ornamented 
erepidee and the tandalia of the Romans were formed with loops (onKv) 
or eyes on their upper edges, through which a thong (omenta) was passed 
to bind them on the feet. Numerous specimens of sandals of such descrip- 
tion have been found with Roman remains in London by Hr. Roach 
Smith, in Roman stations in Northumberland, aud elsewhere.' The moet 
remarkable examples of Roman shoes are doubtless those found in 1802 in 
a tomb at Southfleet, Kent, figured in the Archnologia. They were of 
putple leather, reticulated in heiagonal demgns of beautiful workmanship, 
each hexagonal division being worked with gold.' In the Carlovingian and 
Anglo Saxon periods the otuts were retained, and shoes were of most costly 
description, scarcely, however, to be compared with the calcei fmetlmti, 
oeellati, laqueati, &c., of mediEeval fashions. We read of landaliaprefiota, 
displaying the most elaborate decorations, — " cumimagmibus Seg^oHtn 
rotellii — cumflotcKlU de perlu Indici colorit et Uopardit de ptrlit ailnt," 
&c. The subjects from St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, published bj 
the Society of Antiquaries, supply beautiful examples. 

Hr, Fbakks gave a short account of the curious gold armlet, discovered 
in a tomb at Kertch, excavated during the recent occupation by the 
English forces, and of which a drawing had been shown at a previous 
meeting. It has been recently purchased for the British Museum. Oa 
each of its extremities there are characters or symbols, hitherto unezpluned, 
in stippled work (opus pwKtatvm). llr. Franks pointed out the resemblance 
of this ancient ornament to certain gold armlets found in Europe, and 
especially in Ireland, where they occur very frequently, varying greatly b 
their weight and proportions. These ornaments have been designated pen- 
annular, being formed with disunited ends, to facilitate the adjustment of 
the bracelet to the arm ; the eitremitios, as shown by the accompanying 
woodcut, are dilated, with a slight iropressiou on each face, which may hb 
noticed likewise on specimens found in England and in Ireland. In Irish 
armlets of this class the dilated extremities are not uncommonly formed 
with cupped cavities, in some instances so expanded as to present the 
appearance of the mouth of a trumpet, or the caliz of a large flower ; 
whilst in others these concave appendages are of socb exaggerated dimen- 

* TojagedeSuisse; Helation en douze ii., and Soman London, by the same 

lettrM Writes pw lea Sjeun Rebaulet et author. 

Labrune. La Haye, IflSS, p. 13S. * Arclusologia, tdL ziv. p. 8X2, p. 

' Catalogae of Loudon AntiquitieB, xxiix. 
oollooted bj C. RoBoh Smith, p. 66, pL 
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Bionfl, !□ proportion to the connec^g portion, that the ori^nol tjpe of the 
umlet appears to be loat. These Irish examples are sometimes delicatelT^ 
engrared with sigsag ornunenti, such u are scored upon ciaerary urns of 
the earliest periods. An example of singular fashion, but not solid, has 
been figured in a former volume of this Joomal.' The armlet nhich 
aocompanied a sepulchral deposit at Kertch is especially deserving of com- 
parison with that discovered in a peat-moss near Ecclefechan, Dumfries- 
shire, and figured in the Archieologia' ; this lost is described as of pore 




Gold umlsb tband it Eartch. Orisliul bIe«. 

gold, very pliable, with the letters M.B., and some lines pricked or dotted 
on one of its extremities, as on the Kertch armlet, and on the other, hblenvb. 
p. in raised letters produced by a stamp. 

Mr, Albeqt Wat communicated an account of the Golden Crowns found 
near Toledo, and now in the Uusde des Thermea at Paris. (Printed in this 
volume, p. 253.) 

Some Obserratitaia on Ecclesiastical Architecture as exemplified in 
Dorsetshire, by the Rer. J. L. Petit, were then read by Mr. Vulliamj. 

Mr. Hewitt gave the following account of a remarkable fowling-piece, 
supposed to have been used by Charles I. in his youthful sports, at the age 
of fonrteen, 

" The flint-lock birdlng-piece, which I send for exhibition, is the earliest 
example of a fliat-atm yet observed. It is dated 1614, and appears to have 
belonged to Prince Charies, son of James I. The stock is inlaid with 
silver, the principal ornaments being the rose and thistle ; the rose appears 
also among the chasings of the barrel. These chasings on the barrel have 
been gilt. At the breech is the date 1614 ; and this is repeated on the 
lock. The lock is richly chased, and partly gilt ; the pan baa a sliding 
cover. The face of the steel, or hammer, is quite smooth ; not, as we have 
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M> often been told, furrowed in imitatiOD of the wheel of the wheel-loct. 
The form of the stock ii deserring of attention, for it ia eiactly that of 
many of the AEFghan arms at the present daj. It will be remarked that the 
thumb-notch is bo near to the heel of the butt, that this piece could onlj 
have been used by a youth. 

" From the fac:ts already enumerated, it Beems impossible to donbt tbol 
this piece belonged to Prince Cbarlea. We hare to consider the richncM 
of the piece, chased and gilt in its metallic portion, and the stock decorated 
with inlaid-work ; the period of its manufacture, the young prince being at 
that date fourteen years of age ; the construction of the piece, fitted, as 
we see, only for a young person ; and lastly, the decorations of the rose and 
thistle, tJie badges of the Stuarts, and which, ho far as I am aware, could 
not hare been assumed at this date by a person of any other family. The 
principal interest of the arm, however, lies in the circumstance of its being 
the earliest flint-lock gun yet brought to light. 

" It may be further remarked that both lock and barrel bear the maker's 
initials stamped upon them, the letters R. A. Through the kindness of an 
intelligent officer of the Armourers' Hall of the City of London, I am 
enabled to state that in the Charter of the Gunmakers' Company, granted 
13 Charles I., there appears the name of Richard Atkin, a guumaker of 
London, and it seems very probable that this was the person who manu- 
factured the royal fowling-piece under consideration." 



atrtfquufm Witt raoru at art efyi&im. 

By Mr. Wbbb. — A beautiful example of Byzantine Ifosaic ; its date may 
be assigned to the twelfth century. Two mirror-easeB of sculptured ivory, 
date the fourteenth century ; an ivory hunting horn, or oliphant, and some 
other choice productions of Mediraval art. 

By the Rev. Walter Sseyd.— Two remarkable miniature portraits, 
painted in oil upon panel. They represent Mary, Queen of England, and 
her consort, Philip IL, King of Spain, and bear the date 1555 ; they are 
attributed to the celebrated painter of that period, Louis de Vargas, whose 
principal works, however, are frescoes and paintings of large dimensions in 
the cathedral and churches of Seville. Also a sculpture iin ivory, attiibutad 
to the tenth century. 

By Mr. W. J. Eernhard StnTH.- — -A number of beads and bugles of 
glass, of dark colour, apparently almost black, coated with opaque glass of 
a dull red colour. They were found in 1857, among white granite sand on 
the shores of the lale of St. Agnes, one of the Scilly Islands. 

By the Rev. Jambh Beck. — Examples of mediieval metal-work, consisting 
of keys, and various ancient relics, chiefly found in Sussex ; also specimena 
of jewellery, rings, and other personal ornaments. 

By Mr. C. Faulkner, F. S. A. — A miiericorde, or dagger of mercy, dug 
np in a field near Deddington, Ozfordshire. The blade of this weapon, 
which has only one edge, is 12 inches long; atthehihit is I inch wideand 
I of an inch thick, tapering off straight to the point. The hilt is 4 inches 
long, and has three brass tubes passing through it, at equal distances, each 
measuring | of an inch in length, and 1 an inch wide. There also appears 
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to hare been a fourth elose under the knob, but the apace thia perforation may 
have occupied is filled up with rust. Two Btripa of braas extend along the 
back and front. On monumental brasRea and Bculptured effigies a weapon 
of this descriptJon is shown attached to the right aide of the sword belt, and 
is found from the reign of Edward 111. to that of Henry VIII. Mr. Hewitt, 
whose knowledge of ancient armonr is so well known, remarked that these 
daggers were in use during the whole of that period. The late Sir Samuel 
Hejrrick, in his work on Ancient Armour,' cites a Romance as earlj as the 
time of Henrj III., in which the miiericorde is mentioned, and also in 
French Chronicles of the time of Edward II., and he states that "the 
best reason that has been assigned for the name of muericorth has been 
the peculiar use of the weapon, which is to oblige a ranquished antagonbt 
to C17 for mercy, or receive his death wound." Mills, in his History of 
Chivalry, sajs, in describing an encounter, ■■ The only way by which death 
eould be infioted was by thrusting a tance thnragb the sm^ holes in the 
viEor. Such a mode of death was not very common, for the cavalier always 
bent his face almost to the saddte-bow when he charged. The knight, 
however, might be unhorsed in the shock of the two adverse lines, and he 
was in that case at the mercy of the foe who was left standing. But how 
to kill the hmnan being inclosed in the rolling mass of steel was the 
question ; and the armourer, therefore, invented a thin dagger, which 
conld he inserted between the plates. This dagger was called the dagger 
of mercy, apparently a curious title, considering it was the instrument of 
death ; but in truth the laws of chivalry obliged the conqueror to show 
mercy, if, when the dagger was drawn, the prostrate fo6 yielded himselt, 
reacue or no rescue." * 

MentxTAL Seals. By UI^b Barlott, AndoTer, through Mrs. Baker, of 
Stamford. — A privy seal, consisting of an antique intaglio, mounted in an 
oval setting of silver. Upon the gem, which is red jasper, is rudely out a lion 
passant ; on the metal rim is the following inscription, in characters of tho 
thirteenth century, + secrbtvu sertare tolo. This seal was found a 
few years since in a ploughed field near Pamham, Surrey ; a silver chain, 
about six inches in length, was attached to it when the discovery occurred ; 
this the labourer refused to part with. 

By Mr. Rbadt, of Lowestoft. — Facsimiles, in gntta-percha, of the seal 
and counterseat of the Prior of the Hospital of Jerusalem in England, taken 
from a detoohed impression on green wax, lately obtained in Shropshire. 
The seal, of circular form, measures about I| inoh in diameter. The 
device is a human head, with a flowing heard ; on the dexter side there is 

a star, on the sinister, a crescent. Legend 1- s' fkiobis : hospital' : 

ibrl' : IN ANSL*. The head, seen in full face, and of fine character, douht- 
lesa represents the head of St. John the Baptist. The counterseat is oval, 
measuring about i inch by f, and bears a small head in profile to the left, 
probably ropresenting the Prior. He wears a peculiar flat cap. This seal 
has no legend. These curious examples are in fair preservation. A list of the 
Priors of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem is given in the Honoeticon, 
Caley's edit, voL vi. p. 799, hut no mention is made of their seals, 

' Critical Enqniiy, vol. i. pp. 108, 166, Goodrioh Court Armory, are ligarad in 
*Dd QI<wstu7 in voL iii. KitinpleB of Skelton's I Ukut rations, voL ii. pL 113. 
the mittrioonU, of voriooi periods, in the * BUtoiy of Chivalrf , voL i. p. 92. 
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June 3, 1869. 
The Lord Bkatbrooke, F.S.A., Vice-Prealdent, in the Chair. 
The noble Churman, in calliag the attention of the Heetiog to a aeleo 
BcrieB of finger-ringB, of various periods, and their iQtoreBting featnru 
aa charactenHtio of the pceTalent taste and sentiment, not less than on 
accouDt of the artistic perfection irhicb thej display, offered some interest- 
ing obaerTationB on the choice examples which he had brought for exami- 
nation. Thej hare been described in the prirately priuted Catalogne of 
his Collection, of irhicfa he had the kindness to present a copy to the 
Library of the Initttute. Of several of the rings exhibited we are enabled 
by Lord Brajbrooke's obliging permission to place before our readers repre- 
sentations engraved in illustration of his Catalogue. They consist of three 
examples of penannular rings, of gold, one of them, formed like a serpent, 
having been found with Roman remains. (See woodcuts.) One of the 
most singular Roman relics, however, in bis Dactyliotheca, is a ring 
found in 1853, in the Borough Field, Chesterford, in one <J th« 
remarkable depositories or rubbiah.pits, described in Lord Braybrooke'a 
Memoir in this Journal, vol, xii. p. 109. This ring is of mixed metal, 
which shows traces of gilding. (See cut.) The bezel presents a lion pasaant, 
in relief, and to the upper side of the bezel is attsiched a singular chased 
orn&tnent which appeare to represent a vase between two animals sejant. 
This projecting portion was originally afGxed, aa it may be supposed, at 
right angles to the hoop of the ring, but it is now bent outwards, by 
some accidental rajury. It is pierced with seren holes, which, as Lord 
Braybrooke remarked, may symbolise the constellation of the Pleiades, and 
the animals which appear to be feeding oA of the vase have been con- 
jectured to be bears. The signification of this curious ornament is, how- 
ever, very obscure. A gold ring, similar in fashion, with the eiception 
only that in place of the lion it has three collets for precious stones, now 
lost, was fonud at Carlisle, and is in poueasion of Mr. Nelson, of that 
city. The animals in this instance, as Mr. C. Newton has suggested, may 
be panthers, feeding upon grapes in the vase, and he conjecti^ed that the 
device maybe allusive to Bacchus. There are here nine perforations in this 
portion of the work. Another Roman ring, found at Chesterford (see wood- 
outs), is of bronse, and is a good example of the key-ring, a fashion 
revived in recent times. Lord Braybrooke pointed out a gold signet, en- 
graved with the initial E ensigned with a crown, and one of the most beautiful 
examples of its class. Around the hoop is the motto — in' on- is al, which 
occurs in other instances, and also upon scrolls, with the symbols of the 
Holy Trinity, accompanying the sepulchral brasses of Sir John Wylcote 
and bis' wife, at Qreat Tew, Oxfordshire. This remarkable ring was 
found at Little Easton, Essex, Also a massive gold signet, found at Little- 
bury, in the same county. The hoop is chased with flowers (mar- 
guerilei ?) near the head of the ring, which bears an escutcheon, 
charged with a device which does not appear to be heraldic, and is probably 
of the class designated merchants' marks. The date of the ring may 
be almost 14S0. Among other interesting rings placed before the meeting 
by Lord Braybrooke were the fine specimen of a Serjeant's Ring, iDBcribed 
Lex Regit Prtxsidium, and noticed in this Journal, vol. xv. p. 164, in 
Mr. W. S. Walford's observations on that class of rings ; also a singular 
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rinv of bone, fonndi u it is beliered, in Suffolk, and formerlj in Mr. 
WhiDcopp's collection. On the bezel is engrared the crucifix, with the two 
MarjB standing neftr the cross ; and around the edge is the inscrtption — 

IH HOC SIGHO TIKCBS. 

Mr. Albert Wat, in a letter written from Thun in Switzerland, 
gave the following notice of an ezsmple of the collar of SS., occarring 
in that country. 

"During my TiBit last year to the North of Italj I took occasion to 
bring under the notice of the Institute some remarkable examples of the 
Collar of S3., which I bod observed at Milan and at Venice, connected 
with memorials of certain distinguished Italians, who had, as there is 
reason to believe, visited our country in the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century. These insignia may doubtless be regarded as having been 
conferred as marks of royal favour towards persous of note who sccom' 
panied certain Embassies, or were received at the English Court on other 
occasions. No fact which tends to throw light upon the origin and use 
of that singular Collar can fail to he of interest to those who have 
investigated the curious details of the subject ; and I am induced to invite 
attention to another instance of the introduction of tliis token of royal 
favour towards a foreigner. 

" In the windows of a picturesque little oburch on the Northern shore 
of the Lake of Thun, and about two miles distant from the towu of that' 
name, there are several memorials of the family of S char nach thai, who 
possessed extensive estates in that part of Switzerland, and to whom the 
adjoining castle of Oborbofen, now ^e residence of the Count Pourtales, 
Prussian Ambassador at the Court of Paris, belonged. Among these 
achievements, remarkable as specimens of painted glass of rich colouring, 
there is one identified as having been placed in memory of Conrad von 
Sohamachthal, who was distinguished by his enterprising and chivalrous 
spirit, and his extensive travels throughout Europe and other countries, in 
which he won favour and distinction at various Courts, including that of 
Henry VI. in England. 

" This curious painted glass has been placed so far above the eye that 
I was unable to examine minutely the details of its design ; and I would 
acknowledge my obligation to tbo kindncBs of Dr. Stantz, of Berne, well 
known in Svitzerlandon account of theheraldic painted glass, almostrivaUing 
in brilliancy that of mediteval times, produced under his direclion. That 
gentleman placed in my hands an accurate tracing from the original, of 
which I am thus enabled to offer a brief description. The heraldic bearing 
of the family, a sable tower, occupies the greater portion of the achieve- 
ment : the crest is surrounded by one of those peculiar fan-shaped orna- 
ments, unknown in English heraldry, fringed all around with peacock's 
feathers. The surrounding spaces are occupied by four remarkable insignia 
or collars of royal livery, conferred upon the chivalrous Conrad. Of these 
two have been identified as the Collar of Arragon and that of Cyprus. The 
decorations which occupy the upper places in the achievement are, on the 
dexter side, a device apparently a large rose or fiower of numerous petals, 
with a coronet in the centre, and, on the sinister side, a coUor of golden SS. 
vrith a like coronet, such as is usually termed ducsl, within the collar. A 
trefoiled ornament, apparently, is appended to the collar, the general 
fashion of which closely resembles that of the like insignia so frequently 
seen upon monumental effigies of the fifteenth century in England. 
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" There can be no doubt that thia mark ot diBtinction vas actually con- 
ferred upon Conrad, nhen he risited England in the course of his chiralrons 
eipeditions. A singular contemporary document, bearing date 1449, gire* 
a detailed narrative of his travels. From early youth he had been 
attached to the court and serrico of Amadeus I., Duke of Saroy, and won 
the special regard of his son and heir Louis, by whom he was selected aa his 
confidential esquire. Conrad's keen desire for martial renown and 
acquaintance with foreign manners and courts soon rendered the service of 
the Prince of Savoy distasteful At an early age he set forth on his 
travels, and commenced by taking part in the great conflict in France 
between Charles VII. and the English. A great field of distinction was 
there presented to him : he was present at the chief engagements in the 
campaign of 1437, and received marks of favour from the king and the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., with whom he resided a considerable time. 
At the close of the war Coniad proceeded to the Court of Navarre, and 
subsequently visited Riiodes. where he took part in the successful defence 
made by the Knights of St. John against the Sultan of Egypt. He visited 
the holy places in Palestine, and passed several years in his journejings 
throughout Europe, ever in quest of chivalrous renown. It will be needless 
to trace the wanderings of this remarkable traveller, as they have been 
chronicled in the document to which I have alluded ; it is there stated that 
he received the insignia of rojul favour from the king of Cyprus and 
Armenia, and from the king of Leon and Csstille, in whose dominions he 
distinguished himself greatly in martial exercises and tournaments. He 
remained some time at Granada among the Moors, and became intimately 
conversant with their manners and chivalry. The part, however, of hia 
singular knight-errantry which 1 would specially mention, is bis visit to the 
British Islands in 1446. At the close of a pilgrimage to St. James of 
Compostella, Conrad took ship with a large fleet towards the English 
shores : he was there received with distinction, honoured bj the sovereign 
with the royal collar, as recorded in the document before referred to, and 
erroneously explained by Swiss antiquaries as having been the insignia of 
the Garter. From this circumstance the statement has been mode that 
Conrad had been elected a knight of that Order. On quitting the Court 
of Westminster to visit the moat remarkable places in the realm, he 
received letters of safe conduct from Henry VI., which have been pre- 
served, to facilitate his travels through Scotland, Ireland, and Walea. 
Some very curiona particulars are recorded in regard to the localities 
visited by Conrad, the wonders of Loch Lomond, tlie floating island still 
sometimes seen by the tourist, the fountain of St. Catharine near 
Stirling, and so forth. From Scotland he passed into Ireland, and 
repaired with certain noble natives of that country to the cavern known as 
St. Patrick's Purgatory. Of hia further wanderings and ultimate return to 
his early patron the Duke of Savoy the document gives a curious narra- 
tive. He finally devoted himself to honorable participation in the affairs 
of Berne, built a house at Thun, and there died in 1 472. 

" The history of Conrad, thus briefly sketched, presents a very singular 
illustration of the manners of the period, lly present object bos, however, 
been chiefly to show the evidence that the royal livery was conferred on 
him by Henry YI. as a distinguished esquire of the Duke of Savoy, visiting 
the Bnglish court, but apparently on no diplomatic or special mission. The 
document, moreover, mentions that Conrad constantly wore that royal token 
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of favour which occupies bo prominent a posilion iu the achievement of 
painted giftsa before described. The glass waa fortunately preserved when 
the parish church, adjacent to Conrad's castle on the Lake of Thun, was 
rehullt during the last century. There can be no doubt, as I am assured, 
that it is contemporary with bis times. 

" I am indebted to the learned Swiss archieologist. Baron Qustave do 
Bonstetten, for directing me to the place where the memorial which I have 
endeavoured to descrilie, is to ho found. I may here observe that the 
Baron, whose investigations of the antiquities of his country have been 
productive of valuable results, has entrnated to me a copy of his work on 
the earlier remaina discovered by himself, and preserved in his museum 
near Thun, with the request that it should be presented to the Library of 
the Institute. The value of that beautifully illustrated volume was, as I 
remember, much commended by our lamented friend, Mr. Kembla." 

Mr. Weston S. Walpobd, with reference to the notion of Swiss writers, 
to which Mr. Way had alluded, that Conrad von Soharnnchthal had been 
elected a knight of the Garter, said that he bad sought for hia name in the 
list of knights, but no trace of the chivalrous Conrad is to be found there, 
or in any of our records or chronicles. He alao called attention to the fact, 
that the Bohemiao, Leo von Rosenthal, Bmbaasadorto Edward IV. in 1467, 
and several of his suite, received decorations, probably collars of suns and 
roaes ; and that a number of decorations were given to Leo to dispose of 
Ihem in the king's name to such persons aa he (Leo) thought worthy.' 
Mention is also repeatedly to be found in documents in the Fcedera of 
collars of gold and silver given by Henry VI. to distinguished foreigners 
and envoys who came to his court. 

Dr. Ferdinand Keller, of Ziirich, corresponding Member of the 
Institute, communicated a Memoir on some pieces of plate preserved in that 
city, presented hj Bishop Jewel and other English bishops, who had taken 
refuge there in the time of Queeu Mary. (Printed in thia volume, p. 158.) 

In reference to the notices of St. Govau's Cave and Chapel, Pemhroke- 
ehire, communicated hy Mr. Coauo Inkes at a previous meeting (See p. 
198 in this volume], Mr. Innes stated the following additional particulars. 
In front of the doorway there is a lage block of unahaped stone, called the 
Bell Stone. On this, according to popular tradition, the Bell of St. Govan 
was placed in olden time ; it had the miraculous power of returning to that 
position whenever it was removed, to however remote a distance. At 
length, through decay or mischance, the bell waa deatroyed, and the 
bell-stone still rings aonoroualy when tapped with a piece of stone, ia 
memory of the sacred relic depoaited formerly upon it. A like auper- 
natural power of returning to ihcir accustomed positions, has been attributed 
to certain other relics of the early preachers of Chriatianity in the British 
Isles, such as the Egg of St. Molioa, formerly preserved in Arran, and 
noticed in this Journal, vol. xv., p. 175.' 

«taiqnitial BiUi Wtatit at 9rt Cjliaittfe. 
By Mb. Nebbitt. — Two dishes of brass, damascened with silver and 

• Qoarterlj Beview, voL jie. p. i2B-30. brenaJB, vol. iiL pp. 230, 301 ; voL iv. IS, 

' In regard to tbe onoieut bimd-bells 1ST; and also th« Catalogue of tbs 

of the British and Irish churchea. see Hr. Museum, Edinburgh Uaeting of the In- 

WMtwood's Uemoira, ArchMaloj;ia Cam- stitots, pp. 33, Si~ 
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engraved, both probably of VenetiaD worbmanship, and of the Bixteenth 
century; one has a pattern of oriental character, the other a pattern 
characteriBtic of Italian cinquo-cento art, — An eirer of brass, of & simple 
jag-like form. 111 inches high, the whole Burface has been cDvored with 
ornamenta and inacriptions in damascening of gold and ailver, chiefly, it 
would eeem, in the former metal ; a great part of this precioua coating has, 
however, disappeared. The eitrcme beauty and deticacy of the work, 
where it remaioB perfect, show that this example was one of the fiaeat of 
its ctass. The inscriptioas are in six bands, three on the neck and three 
on the body. Hr. Rio, of the British Museum, who has had the goodness 
to decipher and translate them, observes that they are in Arabic, and that 
they are partly in the Neskhi and partly in the Cufic character : they ar« 
all nearly to tbe same purport, viz., " Glory to our Lord, the Sultan, the 
King, the wise, the virtuous, the just, the warlike, the champion of the 
faith." One, however, contains, in addition to the usual string of epithets, 
the name (or titles) of Al Malik al-Nasir, probably, Mr. Rio remarks, 
Mohammed ben Kaalaun, Sultan of Egjpt, who died a.d. 1341. He 
further observes that " Lonci gives a fac-simile of an inscription containing 
that king's name in full, which bears a great resemblance in the shape of 
the writing to those on the vase." — A saucer-shaped vessel of silver, 
7 inches in diameter, repoussS in a singular style, probably oriental, bear- 
ing some resemblance to the silver work of the Sassanion period. In the 
centre is a group of three dogs attacking a unicorn, which has impaled one 
of them upon his horn. This is surrounded by a border, in which are five 
groups divided by trees ; these groups represent an eagle or falcon perch- 
ing on the back of an animal, perhaps intended for an hyena, and doga 
attacking a similar animal, a wild boar, a fox or wolf, a stag, and a hare. 
On the margin are two stamps or plate-marks, twice repeated, one of which 
is C M, the other the letters Kappa and Pi, with either Alpha or Lambda 
under them. 

By Miss Ffarenotok. — A ring, described aa of Roman workmanship, 
found near Leyland, Lancashire. — A gold ring, engraved with a figure of 
St. Catharine, found in 1858, in ploughing at Cuerdole, Lancashire. — A 
ulver ring, found in 1346 m the churchyard at Ezton, Hampshire. — Four 
united rings, probably a variety of ttie gimmal or token of betrotbol, 
found near Leyland. — A ring, supposed to be of Venetian workmanship, 
set with a stone which has been designated a viper's eye. It may be one 
of the petrified palatal teeth of certain species of fi^, of which speci- 
mens, OS it is stated, are found near St. Paul's Bay in Malta, with the 
lingua serpentina, or serpents' tongues, to which various talismanic virtues 
were ascribed in the middle ages. 

By Mr. Octavids Morgak, M.P. — A miscellaneous collection of rings, 
including some fine ecclesiasUcol examples and signet rings of various 

By the Rev, Tulliz Comthwaite, — A document regarded as of mora 
than ordinary interest, as making mcntbn of Henry Percy, known aa 
Hotspur. It is a grant dated at Blanerhaisett, now written Blenner- 
hasset, near Wigton in Cumberland, Nov. 3, 2 Henry IV. (1401), whereby 
John Mosone, Vicar of Aspatrike, (Aspatria in the saine county), and 
•Tohn Barker, " capellanus," granted and confirmed to Robert Mulcastre, 
knight, and Joan his wife, lands &c. in " Blanerhaisett, Upmanbj, Hervi- 
browe, Whiteholcloae," and Wigton in Cumberland, which they hod of 
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the gift and feoffment of the asid Robert and Joan, for the term of their 
life, to hold of the chief lords bjr the serTicea therefore due and acoustomad ; 
with remainder after their decease to Tleory de Percy, eldest son of Heory 
Barl of Nortbumberland, and the heirs of his body lanfull; issuing ; with 
remainder to the right heirs of the siud earl for ever. It contains a 
general warranty from the said grantors, and was witnessed bj William 
de Leghe and William de Osmondcrlawe, knights, William de Stapiltone, 
Roger de Martyndale, Robert de Carlele, Robert Ueghmore, and others. 
There are two labels for eeals, of which the second only remains. It is a 
small round seal with a crowned I., most probably the initial of John 
Barker. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhahd Suitd. — A processional axe, probably belong- 
ing to a Builders' Gild, and bearing the date 16S4. The haft is formed 
of oz bones jointed together, and covered with engraving in the style of 
that on the powder-horns of the seventeenth century. The subjects are the 
Crucifiiion, with two kneeling figures ; six quarter length figures in civil 
or military costume, which seem intended for portraits, probably of heoe- 
factors of the Gild ; a full length figure of St. Thomas, holding the 
builder's square, with a stream of blood flowing from the lance wound in 
his side into a cup placed on the ground. On either side are two lilies, 
which with other flowers also appear elsewhere on the shaft. On an es- 
cutcheon a coat of arms maybe seen impaled with a bearing supposed tohare 
been that of the Gild. There were five other aies, of the like description, 
preserved with that now exhibited, each bearing a date, down to the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, but the earliest date is that on the 
present example. Two cross hammora are engraved on the butt. The 
blade, which is nearly rectangular, is furnished with a spike, tipped with a 
small brass ball to prevent accidents ; it is perforated with a trefoil, and 
stamped with the letters C. K. The entire length of this singular weapon 
is 3 feet, the length of the blade being 10 inches. 

By Mr. S. Tiiuia. — An electrotyped facsimile of an oval medallion 
chased in low relief. On the dexter side is seen a long-robed personage 
seated ; he wears a full-bottomed wig and bands ; an oval buckler, which 
is inscribed PAsaivx obedience, rests on his left knee. The buckler is 
ensigned with a mitre. Under his feet is the demon of Discord, with 
aerpcDts in place of hair. Two figures in the costume of the reigns of 
William III. and Anne, and with their hats on their beads, appear in front 
of the seated person, who seems to present his buckler against one of the 
men, who assails him with pistol and dagger. The name bvroes is seen 
above this figure : the other seems to be hastily withdrawing, and on a 
scroll across his left knee is inscribed the word UODBnATiON. This chasing, 
probably executed for the purpose of being mounted in a tobacco box, or 
the like, measures 3| inches by 2-^- inches. The subject is doubtless 
allusive to the popular commotion caused by the trial of Sacheverel, and 
the violent ebullition of party spirit at that period. The person designated 
as bvroes has not been identiGed ; there was, however, a dissenting 
minister named Daniel Bursas, whose chapel was burnt in the Sacheverel 
riots. 
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Annital Ubetixc, 1859, held at Cabublb. 
July 26 to August 3. 

The proceedings of the Aanual Meeting commenced ia the ancient citj 
of Carlisle on the morning of July 26. By the Hanction of the Court of 
Quarter SesBioiiB, the Crown and Nisi Friua Courts, most commodionslj 
situated at the principal approach of the city, were liberally placed at the 
disposal of the Society, and the Grand Jury Room was Bppropriat«d to 
the purposes of the Beception Room. At noon the Mayor and CorpontiMi 
proceeded in proceaBioD to the Nisi Prius Court, where a numerous assemblj 
already awaited the arrival of the President from Corby Castle. 

lA)rd Talbot de Malahide, having taken the Chair, expressed (he 
gratification which he felt in meeting the citizens of Carlisle and realising 
the friendly pledge so heartily tendered to the Institute when the riait to 
the Great Border City had first been coutemplated. 

The Mayor of Carlisle then rose. On the part of the municipal autho- 
rities and the citizens of Carlisle, whom ha had the honour of representing, 
he desired on this occasion to offer to his Lordship, and to the Society of 
which he was tlie distinguished President, a most cordial welcome. He 
should be very unwilling, in referring to the objects of the Institute, to 
take the low ground of endeavouring to find aonie practical uiility for which 
to recommend the researches of the Archieologist. He should rather take 
the more general ground that the study of past times and races, as well in 
the broader features of history as in the more eiact details of archeeology, 
tend to awaken and widen men's sympathies, and to strengthen their judg- 
ment. The district in which the Society were assembled contains many 
precious remains of past times, many of those rude monuments of which 
the age, founders, and uses were involved in obscurity : not a few of 
those mysterious writings of our forefathers, which the more precise 
system of modern times was at length beginning to decipher with accuracy ; 
and it was through members of this Society, or communications made 
to the Institute, that, as he believed, much valuable information upon 
these subjects had been elicited. There still exist extensive remains of 
that wonderful people who had left their traces in almost every part of the 
civilised world — he referred to that great Barrier, the Roman Wall, which 
extended from sea to sea, upon which the princely munificence of the 
Duke of Northuniberland, and the researches of northern antiquaries in 
this country, of late years, had thrown bo much light. Ho (the Mayor) 
trusted that from the visit of the Society much gratification would be 
derived, and that the results of the present meeting would prove an 
enduring contribution to the history of the county. The Mayor then 
called upon the Town Clerk to read the following address. 
" To Lord Talbot de Malahide and the Members of the Archieologicd 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

" We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Oitiiens, of the City of Carlisle, in 
Council assembled, desire to give you a hearty welcome to this our ancient 
city, and to express the satisfaction which we feel and the sense of the 
honour conferred in having Carlisle elected as the place of meeting of the 
Institute for the year 1859. 

'' In welcoming your Institute to this our ancient City we would not be 
unmindful of the many claims which Carlisle has to recommend it to the 
attention of the Institute, and its peculiar appropriateness, in our opinion, 
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as the place of meeting for siicb a body. With an antiqultf stretching for 
bejond the period to which hiatoric record eiteada, and loBt in the dim and 
misty ages of legend and tradition, Carlisle has been to Britons, Romans, 
Saxous, Danes, and Nomwiis, successively & hahttata'.ion or a stronghold, 
and bears imprinted on its stones the evidence of tlieir occupation. 

" Though the effacing hand of lime and the still more destructive effects 
of ruthless violence and wanton spoliation, as well as so-called modem 
improvement, have done much to deprive our City of its most interesting 
features of antiquity, yet much still remaios, both in the City and the 
surrounding district, to awaken the iciterest and engage the attention of the 
Historian, the Antiquary, and the Architect. 

"To the constitutional historian of our native country, Carlisle mnst 
ever be an object of interest. Within its walls the Parliament of England 
has been assembled, and here was passed the Statute of Carlisle which is 
still in force as one of the laws under which we now live. 

" We trust that the proceedings which trill take place during the ensuing 
week may be of use in adding to the daily accumulating stock of infor* 
mation which we now possess respecting the manners and customs of our 
forefathers and the history of their times, and of our common country ; 
and in awakening an increased interest in the minds of the community at 
large, and especially in this remote corner of our isle, in the studies and 
pursuits which bear an important part in enlarging and elevating the 
mind, and withdrawing it from the too exclusive devotion to merely present 
and temporary concerns. 

" The effect of the extension of such knowledge, wo feel assured, will bo 
to make Englishmen more sensible of the blessings they enjoy in the 
present day as compared with the dajs of their forefathers ; and to fill 
their minds with gratitude to those sterling men who in stormy and troublous 
times laid deep and sure the foundations of that noble edifice of Civil and 
Religious Liberty under which wo now repose; which, underthe blessing of 
God, has made our country what she is, the envy and admiration of 
Qeighbonring naUons, and which it is our duty, but with no irreverent hand, 
to strengthen and adorn, and hand down unimpaired to our children. 

" We trust that the meeting at Carlisle may be one marked in the 
annals of the Institute as having contributed in no small degree to the 
objects which the Association has in view, and that jou may leave our town 
satisfied with the results of your labours, and not regretting that you fixed 
upon Carlisle as the place of your annual gathering in the present year. 

■■ Giren under our common seal at the Guildhall of the said City, this 
26th day of July, in the year of our Lord, 1859. 

" Robert Ferguson, Major." 

The Phesideht, in acknowledging the Address, said — I assure you that 
it is with no ordinary satisfaction that the Society of which I have the 
honour to he President, has visited ancient and ' merrie ' Carlisle. The 
Mayor bos so impressively expressed the claims which this city and county 
hare upon the attention of the antiquary and the historian, and the address 
which you have just heard enters with such ability into the subject, that it 
would ba inappropriate at the present moment to seek to add to the 
impression which that address must produce, however strongly I might be 
temptedby the interesting nature of the subject. 1 may state, however, that 
among the many cities which we have visited in the course of our peregrina- 
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tioDH, we beliere that none will bare afforded na anbjects for eontemplation 
of more lasting interest than the ancient Gitj of Carlisle. The records of 
Carlisle date from the remotest periods of hiatorj' ; thia city has been 
diatinguiahed'duriDg the eiistence of all those races that have ^m time 
to time held the masterj of thia country ; it stands out in bold relief during 
that Border warfare which forma the most romantic and picturesque episode 
in English history ; it ia hallowed bj many aaaociations, and its annals ore 
BO interwaveu with the thrilling productions of the Wizard of the North that 
they never can be effaced from our memory. True it is, as has beei) 
observed in the address, that many of the moat interesting monuments of 
bygone ages have been destroyed by the ruthleas hand of nnthiobing men. 
We may regret the reokleas injuries of times past, but whilst we lament 
that onr anceatora did not regard such vestiges with more reverent feeling, 
we must rejoice that the present generation seeras fully alive not only to the 
importance but to the interest of preserving such memoriala. It is most 
cncoaraging to find auch bodies aa the Corporationa of our towns entering 
upon these matters in a cordial and intelligent spirit ; and whilst it ia a sign 
of the march of civilisation and progress, it gives full assurance that the 
age of vandalism has passed. It is gratifying to perceive that whilst men 
are actively engaged in the more engrossing pursuits of life they can still 
take interest in those studies which tend to enlarge their knowledge of the 
past, and to illustrate the growth not only of national and social institutions, 
but of the commercial and industrial development which forma ao important 
an element in the greatness of our country. 

The Dean of Carusle observed that it devolved upon him, in the absence 
of the Bishop, who he hoped, however, would be among them at a later 
period of the proceedings, on behalf of the Bishop, the Dean and Chapter, 
and the Diocese at large, to welcome the Society on this occasion. He 
wished much that the duty hod fallen upon one more able to perform it. 
It had not been his lot to take part in any previous meeting of the 
Society, nor had he been long enough resident in the locality, to make 
himself well acquainted with the historical vestigea which abound oa 
every side. But he felt it his duty and his pleasure to welcome the 
approach of science. It was his pleasure to meet the British Association 
at Cheltenham, and he recalled the week which he spent among them 
as one of the most agreeable and instructiTe of his life. He had no 
doubt that lie should receive eqaal pleasure from attending the Sections and 
listening to the information which might be given on the present occa- 
sion. He felt that in past ages religion had suffered from being severed 
from science. The development of science would never be in opposition 
to the Word of God, and he felt oasurcd, that whether they dived into 
the depths of the ocean and eiamined the works of the Creator there, 
whether they investigated the formations presented on the surface, or 
oiamined the works of man in former ages, they would only bring to 
light fresh evidence of the truth of that revelation which was the hope 
and comfort of man. It was quite true thot the eccentricitieo and 
pueriliiies of some of the byegone professors of antiquarianism exposed them 
to ridicule but he hoped that reproach had passed awav. He had no aym- 
palhy with anythmg merely because it was old, but if from old thinge 

™1 bTtt™ • '"°'"'' ""^''giouB conditions of otr cou^ry in tim^ 
gone by, there was not a more useful studv. It had been often «ud, 
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and it might lie repeated witli truth on the present occaaion, "The 
proper Btudy of maokiDd ie man." If mea from the mere structure of 
the English language could point out the Tarious changes which the 
nalioQ had gone through, how much more bj the diBintennent of the 
vestiges of mail's industry, and of the relics of his daily life in everj age, 
must fresh light be thrown upon the obscurities of the past. Through 
such studies wo should doubtless more truly appreciate the blessings of the 
civil and religious liberty nhich we enjoy, — the iniieritance hauded doiTU to 
us from those whose history we seek to bring to light. 

Mr. Philip Howard said. — I hare been asked to say a few words, and to 
express the feeling of regret which must be experienced from the absence 
of the Earl of Carlisle and other noblecaen who hare been prevented from 
attending on this occasion. Although engaged in the high duties of his 
office, my friend and kinsman hori Carlisle will sincorely regret hia 
inability to be present. I know that ho contemplates, at least by deputy, 
receiving at bis Border Stronghold the members of the Institute, in whose 
last visit to tho North he so warmly participated on occasion of the meeting 
at Newcastle. Our able President has adverted to the improved feeling in 
favour of researches into antiquity. It is true, however, that we have not 
the same e^ccuse for neglecting antiquity and the records of the past which 
migfit liave been pleaded by our predecessors. During the harassing scenes 
of Border strife, and during those times of perpetual contests and bloodshed 
which mark the periods of '15 and '45, men of all calling? were too much 
absorbed by political strife to be able to devote attention to the less pressing 
details of antiquity. Carlisle owes much of her dignity and interest to 
those periods of strife, but we must ever with thankful Eatisfactiou feci that 
we may now cultivate the arts of progress without fear of interruption ; we 
may noiv devote onr minds without discomfoit to the comparison of ancient 
with modern things, and apply ancient objects of taste to the adornment of 
the present age. I have been too unexpectedly called upon to permit of 
my entering upon this subject as it deserves, and I hope that the meeting 
will hear me with indulgence. I regret that that wonderful man Lord 
Brougham has been unable to take- part with us this day, as had been 
anticipated ; he combines every variety of knowledge, and is in fact the 
Hercules of Science. I am also sorry that the Earl of Lonsdale, our Lord 
Lieutenant, is through illness deprived of the satisfaction of attending ; his 
historic name has long been associated with the annals of the County of 
Cumberland. Mr. Howard concluded hy expressing bis satisfaction at 
being enabled to participate in the proposed arrangements of the meeting, 
and to offer to the Institute his most hearty encouragement, and a welcome 
to such attractions as he might be able to present at Corby Castle. 

Tho President then said,— I feel much gratified by the kind manner in 
which my friend Mr. Howard has spoken of the pleasure which our meeting 
will afford to the gentry and inhabitants of Cumberland' Lord Carlisle, 
I know, was particularly desirous to be present, and had it not been for the 
functions of his high office, he would doubtless have been among us this 
day. I need not say what an acquisition he would have been, how his 
stores of classic learning and elegant scholarsbip throw light and grace over 
every subject. The presence of Lord Brougham would likewise have been 
a great gratification, and I still hope he may honour this meeting with his 
presence. I saw him recently, and he expressed his intention to attend ; 
but the numerous public questions of importance in which he is engaged must 
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neceuarily render the posaibility of his absence from Parliament, at this 
moment, very uncertain. Welcomed, howerer, as we have been at the 
outset of our visit to the great Border city, we can only dwell with salJs- 
faction on the kindness of those who have been foremost in their personal 
encouragement of our cause, aad hope that subjects of sufficient interest 
and attraction may be preaenled in the course of this gathering to justify 
the favourable feelings which have been shown towards us, 1 am unwilling 
to trespass on the time of the meeting, or touch upon many subjects which 
at tho preseot time attract the attention of archsologists, but there are ft 
few points to which I may be permitted to invite consideration. It may be 
well on occasions such as this to draw as it wore to a focus the more striking 
subjects on which our attention should be concentrated, and at the same 
time to make honourable mention of those who have taken a prominent 
portion in the advancement of archieological science, and who have earned, 
the gratitude of societies like ours. To the antiquary of the Northern 
UarchcB a subject of leading interest is presented in the great Roman 
Barrier, associated as it is with the early history of the country, whilst the 
grand conception and consummate skill displayed in that extraordinary 
work must ever render it the most remarkable monument of Koman enter- 
prise in Britaia. Much had been done for the illustration of its details, 
from the days of Horsley to those of Dr. CoUingwood Bruce, but it waa 
reserved for the Duke of Northumberland, with that noble munificence and 
taste by which he is distinguished, to preserve an enduring and invaluable 
memorial of that great work, which, under his Grace's directions, has been 
surveyed with most scrupulous accuracy by Mr. Maclauchlan. This survey 
has recently been engraved, and with the guidance of these minutely 
detailed maps those who may avail themselves of the present opportunity of 
examining the striking and picturesque vestiges of the Roman Wall, will 
pursue their investigations to the greatest possible advantage. His Grace 
has moreover been pleased to perniit the original drawings of a subsequent 
and very important survey by Mr. Maclauchlan to be placed in the tempo- 
rary Museum for our eiaminatioD. In these maps, which I hope may here- 
after be published, the obscure and remarkable line of Roman way extend- 
ing across Northumberland from the Wall to Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
known as the Devil's Causeway or Eastern Watling Street, has for the 
first time been accurately laid down. Bis Grace has also, as I am informed, 
most liberally directed accurate engravings to be prepared, at his expense, 
of all the inscribed monuments and sculptures per lineam VtdU, and this 
fresh result of his munificent encouragement of archieological research 
wilt speedily be published. Another object of no slight interest to the 
antiquary is presented in the excavations now in progress at Wroxeter, 
through the spirited impulse given by Mr. Botfield, and successfully con- 
ducted under the direction of Dr. Henry Johnson and Mr. Wright. The 
extensive area of the great city of Urioconium, which appears to have 
perished in a fearful time of barbarous devastation and violence,' will 
doubtless present remains of the greatest importance to the antiquary, 
and the operations have already been attended with very interesting 
results. There is another subject perhaps not so directly connected with 
this country, but of great interest to societies such as the Institute. Such 
institutions indeed, if destined to exert an oseful and instructive influence, 
and to embrace the full scope of their legitimate purpose, should not lionit 
their operations to our own Islands. It u impossible for any antiquary 
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fully to underatand the remains of Roman art in Britain without comparing 
them with stmijar objects found in other countries under Roman dominion. 
Although 1 fullj admit the necesBitj of directing our principal 'efibrta to the 
illustration of national objects, no branch of archnobgy is alien to our 
proceedings. It is important that we should occasionally liare tlie means of 
becoming acquainted with the most interesting relics of Grecian art. And 
here I ma; adTert to a fact tending to shew that even Grceli art is not so 
nnconiiected with Britain aa some might imagine. It is a curious circum- 
stance that some of tlie earliest coins found in this country, those of the 
time of the ancient aoTereigns of the Cjmri, are imitations of ancient coins ; 
and these tjpes are not derived from what was the most natural Hource, the 
Roman, but from Greek coins. Many of these are distinctly imitations, 
however rude and barbarous, of coins of PLilip and those of Alexander of 
Hacedon. This is a digressioii, but I mention the fact to show that a 
Grecian subject is not inappropriate to a meeting like this. We hope to 
have a discovery brought before us of paramount interest, one of the most 
important subjects connected with Oreeic art It is tfadt noble mouument, 
one of the wonders of the world, the Uausoleum erebted by Artemisia to 
Uausolus the king or tyrant of Halicarnassus. Mr. Newton, a gentleman 
of high clasaical knowledge and ability, formerly connected with the British 
Museum, has been subsequently engaged in AsiaMinor, where he has rendered 
invaluable services to archieoiogy, and has eierted himself with most praise- 
worthy seal in rescuing precious remains of ancient art — it is through his 
exertions that considerable portions of this Mausoleum have been brought 
to light and transported to England. They were concealed in a Turkish 
fortress in Asia Minor, at Budrum, the ancient Italic arnassus. These 
sculptures were in a Turkish fort and rery difficult of access. Ilowever, 
through the inSuence of Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe, they have been 
removed and deposited iu the British Museum, and, although in fragmeu* 
tary condition, they amply suffice to show that they are vestiges belonging 
to the beet period of Greek art. Mr. Newton, who has carefully studied 
their peculiar features, wilt be prepared to bring the subject of these 
discoveries before the present meeting, and it cannot fail to be one of 
more than ordinary attraction. 

Mr. J. HososoN Hindb, Vice-President of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries, observed that he desired to tender the welcome of a Society 
which, though not belonging to the city of Carlisle, might be said to 
include that city in the &eld of its operations — the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, That Society had had the honour of a visit from their 
noble friend the President of the Institute, and had the advantage of 
Carlisle in knowing bow great gratification and instruction might be anti> 
cipated from aucb a gathering aa the meeting of the luatitute. He trusted 
that the good influence of that meeting would not end here. He knew 
no locality richer in the material for the antiquary than the county of 
Cumberland and the ancient city of Carlisle, and he trusted this visit might 
be the means of rousing a spirit in the inhabitants which would induce 
them to take upon themselves the inTestigation of the antiquities of their 
county, and not leave them to be sought out only from time to tinio when 
the visit of arcl]S3ological explorers from a distance might occur, or to 
be portion of ground hitherto taken up by the Antiquaries of Newcastle. 
He assured them that no spirit of jealousy would be felt by that Society [ 
they would gladly htut fellow-labourers in the field. There was another 
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adrantftge atteoding such local iastitntione. It vaa impasBible to inspect 
the stores of private collectors without seeing how carelessly many valuKble 
relics of antiquity are Stowed away. Roman altars, for instance, wcro to be 
found stored in outhouses and cellars from the want of a proper place for 
their reception. If a local society were established in Cumberland, these 
might all be gathered together. It had been found id Newcastle that private 
collectors hod readily sent their treasures to the museum at the Castle, 
where they knetr they would be preserved and made available for public 
gratification ; and all who take interest ia the investigation of the antiquities 
of the Northern Marches, more especially of the eztenaive relies of Roroan 
occupation, would rejoice to witness the establishment of a like depositorj 
in the city of Carlisle. 

Lord Talbot observed that the Institute had been earnestly desirous to 
impress on every locality which had been visited in their Annual Meetinf^, 
the importance of developing local institutions, and had ever sought to stimu' 
late an interestin the preservation of national monuments. He trusted that 
the sug-gestions of his friend, Mr. Hinde, might not pass unheeded in 
the ancient city of Carlisle. He desired in conclusion to express thanks 
to those who had so cordially participated in the Inaugural Proceedings, 
and hoped that the week so auspiciouslj commenced might prove an 
occasion of general gratiScation. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Jackson having moved a vote of thanks to 
the noble President, the meeting then terminated. 

By the kind permission of the Dean and Chapter the Temporary Uuseum 
was formed in the Fratry, adjoining the Cathedral. Of the collection there 
arranged, which was remarkably rich in antiquities of local interest, a 
detailed Catalogue has been printed.' 

At four o'clock Lord Talbot, accompanied by a namerous party, assembled 
upon the ramparts for the inspection of the Castle. The Rev. C. H. 
Hartshome had undertaken to describe the chief architectural features of 
this border stronghold, and he gave also a sketch of the historical incidents 
connected with it. He remarked that the i-emains sufficed to show that 
it had been an exceedingly interesting Castle ; but it hod been mutilated by 
repairs. Of late years, the money of the country had been recklessly 
spent on fortifications which in these times of improved warfare were wholly 
unserviceable. On account of the mutilations and reparations that had 
taken place the Castle of Carlisle is not found in that state of perfection 
in which many not less ancient fortresses still exist in other parts of the 
country. Much of the present stale of the Castle must be attributed to 
the constant incursions of the Scots. They were perpetually destroying 
everything of the nature of a stronghold that they came across in their 
raids. It could not, therefore, have preserved, under any condition, that 
perrection which was often found in similar edifices in the south of England, 
which were less exposed to such attacks. The Castle was doubtleu 
planned by William II., but whether he actually erected the fabric it 
was now impossible to ascertain. The principal facts stated by Mr. 
Hartshome will be found appended to his Memoir on the Parliaments 
of Carlisle, in (his volume, p. 334. 

' This Cata]ogus may be obtained at It is in octavo farm, so a« to admit of its 
the office of the Institute, or by poet trova b6ing bound up with the JoumtL 
the publishers, UesBiB.Thimiam, Carlisle . 
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At the Evening Meeting, which took place &t the Asaemhlj Rooms, the 
Chair wa& taken by the Mayor of Caki.islb. 

A Memoir Tra« read by Mr. John Nansoit, the Town Clerk, on ancient 
Ordinances, Bje-luiTB, and other interesting matters recorded ID the 
Corporation Books. 

Mr. JoBErB CoDLTBARD, jun., then read an interesting memoir illus- 
trative of the life of Lord William Howard, called "Belted Will," 
from materials chiefly obtained from the MS. culleclions at Corby Castle. 

The Rer. John Datuah, Rector of Skelton, Cumberland, communicated 
a translation of a relazione, or report to the Doge and Council of Venice 
Bent by their en?oj in England. This interesting paper was read by the 
ReT. E. Venablcs. The document, apparently written about 1568, waa 
found in the valuable collection of transcripts of Venetian relaxioni in pos- 
■ession of ilcnry Uoward, Esq., at Greystoke Castle, and probably obtained 
in Italy by Thomas, Earl of Arundel, early in the seventeenth century. 
The report related to the claims to the English throne that would arise on 
the death of Elizabeth, which the envoy anticipated would be made the 
excuse for political intrigue, prejudicial to the interest of the Catholic faith. 
He entered fully into the unhappy position of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
adverted to the apprehension that her pretensions to the Crown of England, 
and the hatred which Elizabeth bore to her, might ultimately lead to the 
removal of so dangerous a rival by poison or violence. 

Wednesday, Jdly 27. 

A Meeting of the Section of History was held in the Crown Conrt. In 
the abseiice of Lord Brodohau, President of the Section, the Chair was 
taken by Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

Mr, J. HoDGSOs HiNDE read a Memoir " Ou the Early History of 
Cumberland." (Printed in this volume, p. 217.) 

The Rev. W. MoNKHODSB read a dissertation upon " The Etymology of 
local names in Cumberland." 

A Meeting also took place in the Nisi Frius Court. The following 
communications were received. 

" Observations on the western part of the Roman Wall ; " by tlio Rev. 
J. CoLUNOwooD Brccb, LL.D., F.S.A. The learned historian of the 
Northern Barrier limited his remarks to those portioaa and features of 
especial interest, which would be brought under notice during the excursion 
on the following day. He very kindly expressed his desire to supply such 
preliminary information as might direct the visitors to the points moat 
worthy of attention. Dr. Bruce alluded to the important light which had 
been thrown upon this great Roman work by the accurate Survey for 
which arcbffiologists were indebted to the munificence of the Duke of 
Northumberland ; and he stated that through his Grace's liberality a work 
is in preparation, which will form a very valuable accompaniment to that 
Survey. This is the " Corpus Inscriptionum Valli," destined to comprise 
the inscribed and sculptured monuments, the whole of which had now for 
the first time been faithfully delineated. 

"Architectural Notices of Lanercost Priory Church;" by the Rev. 
J. L. Petit, F.S.A. This communication on a most interesting conventual 
building, which it was proposed to examine in the course of the following 
day's Excursion, was illustrated by numerous beautiful drawings, produced 
by the skilful pencil of the author, and by Professor Delamotte, F.S.A. 
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In tlie afternoon, preriously to the service at the Cathedral and the 
examination of that structure, the members of the Inatitute and their 
friends were hospitably entertained at the Deanery, former); part of the 
conventual buildings. Some vaulted chambers and other ancient portiooB 
were examined by tlia visitors, and especially the curious paneled ceiling 
of the principal chamber, which displays devices, escutcheoas, <]uaint 
couplets, inc., painted upon the beams. An inscription moreover shows 
that the date of the work is about 1507,. when Simon Senhouse was 
Prior. 

At the conclusion of the service a very nnmerouB party assembled id 
the transept, in anticipation of the observations which the Rev. Canon 
Uarcourt acid Mr. C. II. Purday had promised, in regard to the archi- 
tectural history of the Cathedral and certain curious details of itc 
decoration. 

Mr. PuKDiT, under whose superintendence the recent works of restoration 
had been carried out, first addressed the assembly, and gave an outline of 
the history of the fabric. 

Commencing in the south transept he remarked, that this, with the nave 
now used as St. Mary's Church, the lower part of the tower, and portions 
of the nortli transept, were the earliest parts ; they belonged to a church 
commenced by Walter, a Norman follower of the Conqueror, in 1092, and 
completed and endowed in 1101 by Henry I. They were of the simplest 
and most massive type of Norman architecture. The most ornamental 
features of tliis church appear to have been the doorways, of which only 
fragments now exist. The nave extended westward, origioally consisting 
of seven or eight arches ; these, with the exception of three, were destroyed 
in the Civil War. The south transept is nearly complete, except its 
eastern chapel, the site of which is occupied by St. Catharine's Chapel, 
a work of Early English date. The original chapel, however, was of the 
same form as the present one, the Norman ashlar existiog under the later 
base mouldings. A square chapel in this position is an unusual feature 
in a Norman Church, the transept chapels generally consisting of a small 
circular apse opening into the main building hy an arch. The north 
transept had an apse of this description on its eastern side, the foundn^ons 
of which exist. The Norman work is much fractured, in consequence of 
settlements ; the tower, owing to bad foundations, having sunk and broken 
all the arches round it. This was probably caused by a spring which runs 
through the transepts from north to south, and to drain this two wells were 
in early times constructed. The Norman work is built principally of a 
white stone, all the rest of the Cathedral being of red sandstone ; it waa 
coated throughout with a thin layer of rough stucco, jointed with red lines, 
the capitals being nicked out in colour. The north transept was burnt in 
1292, and again in 1390 ; successive rebuildings have brought it to its pre- 
sent state. After the last fire it was rebuilt in the reign of Henry V. hy 
Bishop Strickland, whose arms, with those of many old county families, 
existed on the flat ceiling removed during the late restoration. Bishop 
Strickland also erected the upper part of the tower. 

Proceeding to the choir, Mr, Purday said it would be seen that this part 
was on a more magnificent scale than the nave and transepts. No traces 
existed of the Norman chuir, whiuh was appaiently about half the length of 
the present choir, and terminated by a semicircular apse. The re.«rection 
of the choir was probably commenced by Bishop Silvester de Everdon, who 
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eaooeeded id 1245, vhea tlie Early English style bad become developfld. 
At tliat time there seems to have been a project for rebuilding tbe nliole 
Cathedral, and tliis will explain the position of the choir with regard to the 
nave and tower. The choir is twelve feet wider than tbe nave, and this 
difference is thrown on the north side, probably from a desire Dot to 
encroach on the contracted space occupied by the conrentual buildings. 
Another proof that the entire rebuilding was contemplated is the singular 

Ksition of a pillar and arch at the west end of the north aisle, this pillar 
ing partly within the older Norman wall, and what would have been 
the east wall of the north transept is broken off and left, as a buttress, 
the space between this and the pillar beiug filled with a much later 
wall and window. The projected rebuilding having been given ap 
through want of funds, it happened that the tower arch remains in 
such an anomalous position at the west end of the choir. The Early 
English choir was one bay shorter than the present choir, its east end 
having been where the last pillar now stands. The foundations of this 
wall and the great buttresses were discovered during the restorations. This 
explains the crippled appearance of the window and groining in the last bay 
of the Early English work. The last arch was, as now, a narrow one, and 
when the additional length was added the arch was extended, and tbe 
window left as it was, thus throwing it considerably out of the centre. The 
Early English work is beautiful. How far it was carried up he was'unable 
to determine, probably only to the tops of the mun arches, and there tem- 
porarily roofed in. It was so much injured by fire in 1292, that its 
reconstruction was necessary. Here again the want of funds is proved by 
the slowness with which the building rose, and the curious manner in which 
old materials were used. The outside walls protected by the groining were 
little injured and were allowed to stand, but the main pillars must have been 
calciaed by the burning beams of the roof. Accordingly, we find that new 
pillars were built, and the old arch stones and groining used again, 
accounting for the anomalous fact of old arches resting upon more recent 
pillars. These pillars were not at this time finislied, the capitals having 
been left uncarved tiil about tbe close of the reign of Edward II. At this 
date the additional bay of the choir was added, and the work appears to have 
risen to the tops of tbe main arches, and then to have been suspended for some 
years. The carving in the small Decorated windows was next executed. 
Probably Bdtvard II. contributed, as his portrait is carved on one of these 
windows on the south side. The east bay seems to have been left unroofed, 
as when the work proceeded again in Qilbert de Welton's episcopate (1352 
-1362) the groining of this part was altered, and the windows were 
evidently repaired in many places by letting in small pieces of stone. 
Eishop Weltoo, and his successor, Thomas de Appleby, aeem to have 
carried on the work vigorously, and to have completed the choir, including 
the wooden roof, before the death of Edward III., as the arms of that king 
were on the old ceiling. The tracery and arch of the great east window, 
one of the most beautiful in England, were probably Bishop Welton's work. 
A curious fact with regard to this window was, tliat the tracery mouldings 
of the southern half were uncut on the inside, the window being doubtless 
erected hurriedly. The Etaiued glass dates from the reign of Richard II,, 
whose arms, with those of Anne uf Bohemia, were in one of the clerestory 
windows, and are now restored in their old position by Mr. Uarcourt. The 
wooden roof ie in eererol respects unique ; the hammer beams being the 
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moet curious feature. These hare been objected to hj seTeml antiqunriea, 
who suggest that the; originally stretched acroea the clioir, forming tie- 
beams, aud connected with the arched rib by king-posts ; hut thej are too 
iDucli throwD up at the points ever to hare t'onned parts of tie-beams ; and 
he (Mr. Piirday) could speak positively of the absence of king-posts, as 
portions of tiie old bosses remained on the great ribs. Every portion of the 
ceiling has been carefully restored, and the present is as nearly as possible 
a copy of the old design. The great ribs are original. The old colouring 
was adhered to ; it was principally red and green upon a irhite ground, the 
bosses gilt as at present. The present plan nas adopted after many expe- 
riments. Many persons object to it as not in accordance with the rest of 
the building ; and it must not be looked on as perfect, being only part 
of a scheme for decoration ; much requires to be added by stained glass 
and by colour upon the wbUb, before a satisfactory general effect can be 
obtained. The great east window will, Mr, Purday hoped, soon be filled 
with stained glass, and this would be a great addition to the general har- 
mony. The old work was coloured throughout, both wood and atone. 
Traces of painting were discovered everywhere ; in some instances mere 
lines or scroll-work, or the mouldings tinted, each member having a sepa- 
rate colour. The choir pillars were painted white, and diapered with 
red roses nearly a foot in diameter, with a gold monogram, I.H.C. or J.ii. 
(Jesus-Maria?) This was late fifteenth century work, perhaps in the time 
of Prior Gondibour. On the tower piers were subjects of legendary history. 
The stalls were probably put up in the reign of Edward III. A king's head 
occurs among the carved ornaments, which as Mr. Harcourt had informed him 
resembles authenticated portraits of that king. The tabernacle work was 
probably added by Prior Hathwaite soon after 1433, when he erected the 
old episcopal throne. The scieens in St. Catherine's Chapel, and some frag- 
in«its in the choir, are Prior Gondibour's work ; the screen on the north 
side was erected by Launceiot Salkeld, the last prior, and first dean after 
the Dissolution. 

In reference to a remark rande by Mr, Purday on the ancient masons' 
marks which occur in all parts of the building, and seem to show sometimes 
by their distinctive character where a modern stone had been introduced 
in the midst of oldor work, Mr. J. H. Parker said this was tlie first time 
he had heard of any use being found for these marks ; much had been 
aaid and written about them, but nothing of practical value. 

The Rer. Cahoh Hahcourt then offered some remarks on certain deco- 
rative details in the Cathedral. 

With respect to the ceiling, he observed that it had been painted after the 
design of Onen Jones, and nearly approached to what it was in former days ; 
he however only recommended the present style on the understanding that 
the upper windows were to be filled with coloured glass, and the arches 
coloured. This it was hoped would ultimately be done. There were a few 
tracings of the original painted glass iuDugdale'a Collections, which might 
supply designs for the restoration of the clerestory windows. In these 
windows in former days there were a number of coats of arms, whieh, as 
well as other heraldic decorations occurring in various parts of the fabric, 

■ We may refer our raodere to the of Carlisle Cathedral, by the Bishop of 
mora detailed acoounC of tbe Cathedral London, and Mr. Purday ; publiahed a 
given in Two Leoturee on the History Carlisle b; Ueasri; Thurnsm. 
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were of especial iDterest as snpplj'iag aniiliarj evideace in estabUahing the 
date of such portionn, or aBcertaining throuj^h whose liberality they had 
boea erected. Mr. Haroourt adverted at some length to the recurrence of 
the bearings of tlio Percys and other noble benefactorB. The insignia of 
the Earls of Northumberland, which occurred on the Tower, might be 
referred to the time of the father of Hotapur, who was Governor of Carlisle 
and Warden of the Marches in the reign of Richard II. The bearings of 
the Earl of Salisbury might be attributed to the Earl who was Warden in 
26 Henr; VI. There occurred, however, bearings of these noble families 
and also of the Earls of Westmoreland, which were probably to be referred 
to other periods. 

Mr. Harconrt proceeded to notice certain peculiarities regarding the 
arnia of Richard II. and those of Anne of Bohemia, escutcheons of painted 
glass in the clerestory windows, to which Mr. Purday had called attention, 
and which appeared to have been executed in the earlier part of the reign of 
Richard. He described various curious details relating to the ancient 
painted glass, and also the screens, and subjects taken from the legendary 
histories of St. Augustine, St. Anthony, and St. Cuthbert, depicted upon 
them. He pointed out also a sculptured head in the south ^sle, which he 
conjectured might be a portrait of Piers Qaveston. 

The Annual Dinner of the Institute took place on this day. Lord Talbot 
presiding. The accustomed loyal and appropriate toasts were proposed by 
the President, Mr. Howard of Corby Castle, Mr. Frocheville Dykes, Lord 
Ravensirorth, the Mayor of Cariisle, and the Ven. Archdeacon Jackson. 
The banquet was graced by the attendance of a large number of ladies. 

At nine o'clock, by the hospitable invitation of the Mayor, the numerous 
company proceeded to his residence at Morton, and passed an evening of 
social enjoyment, which bis friendly welcome, and the graceful courtesies of 
his sister Mrs. Banner, rendered highly gratifying to hie guests on this 
occauon. 

Thursday, July 28. 

This day was devoted to an excursion to certain remarkable points on the 
Roman Wall, with a visit to Lanercost, and to Naworth Castle, in accordance 
with the invitation with which the Institute had been favoured by the Earl 
of Carlisle. The special train conveyed a large party to the Rosehill 
Station, the most convenient point of approach to Eirdoswald, the site of 
the Roman Station Amboglanna, where the visitors found an obliging 
reception from Mr. Boustead, the tenant of the farm, and the remarkable 
features of the Roman remains were explained hy Dr. Bmce, who also 
guided the visitors to the recent excavations, made in anticipation of the 
meeting of the Institute, under direction of Mr. Coultbard, jun., and Mr. 
McEie of Carlisle, Some new and interesting facts were brought to light, 
especially an arrangement which, as was sagaciously pointed out by Ur. 
Parker of Brampton, appeared to have served for filtJering and purifying 
water within the area of the Station hy means of a thick stratum of char- 
coal and sand. 

From Ambofflanna the party proceeded to Combe Crag, and examined 
the inscription recently discovered upon tbe face of a quarry, giving the 
names of Faustinus and Rufus, Consuls, a.d. 210, a fact regarded as of no 
slight importance by those who advocate the claims of Severus to be recog- 
nised M builder of the Wall. After examining various other remarkable 
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traces of Roman occupatioo. the eicuraioniats reached Lanercoat, and thence 
proceeded to Nawortli Castle, where sumptuous preparations had been made 
for their entertainment, by the obliging care of Lord Carlisle's agent, Mr, 
Rumsliaj. At the banquet in the great Hall, Mr. P. H. Hoirard, of Corb; 
Castle, presided, supported by Hr. U. Howard, of Qrejstoke Castle ; they 
spared no paine to ensure the gratification of the guests, and compensate, 
OS far as possible, for the deep regret at the unaToidable aboence of the noble 
Earl, whose friendly courtesy and cordial participation in their proceediogs 
had on previous occasions thrown a charm over the meetings of the Insti- 
tute. After the suitable toasts and expression of the general feeling of 
gratification, the social gathering dispersed, and the visitors, having been 
guided by the Rev. C. H. Hartshome and Mr. Salvin in their examination 
of the highly interesting features of castellated and domestic architecture, 
took tlieir departure at six o'clock for Carlisle. 

Friday. July 29. 

A meeting of the Section of Antiquities took place In the Croirn Court, 
Lord Talbot de Maiahide presiding. The following memoirs were read. 

" Report on the Recent Eieavations at Wroxeter," by the Rev. H. M. 
Scarth. (Printed in this volume, p. 264.) 

Sir Charles Bboughtoh, Bart., made on appeal to archeologists on 
behalf of the undertaking in which the Wroxeter Excavations' Committee 
had engaged. The works stimulated by Mr. Botfield's liberal donation hod 
been prosecuted with much spirit ; the extensive area, however, of the city 
of Urioconium preiented a field of exploration which would require large 
expenditure ; and Sir Charles hoped that Archsaological Societies might 
make an effort to prevail on the Duke of Cleveland, the owner of the site, 
to concede facilities which were indispensable to ensure the success of this 
interesting enterprise. 

The Rev. James Siufson, Vicar of Shap, then read a memoir entitled 
" Notices of early antiquities in the neighbourhood of Shap, Westmore- 
land, Carl Loft and the avenue of erect stones formerly existing near that 
town, and of other remarkable remains." 

A meeting of the Architectural Section also took place in.tbe Nisi Frius 
Court, and the following memoirs were read : — 

" Account of Holme Cultram Abbey, Cumberland," by the Rev. Joseph 
Simpson, Incumbent of Holme Cultram. 

" Notices of ancient fortified churches in Cumberland ■, " by Mr. J. A. 
Cory, architect, County Surveyor. (Printed in this volume, p. 318.) 

Mr. CoAHLES Newton, H.B.M. Consul at Rome, then delivered a disconne 
on the recent discoveries at Budrum, carried out under his direction. 

Mr. Newton commenced his lecture on the Mausoleum by an outline of 
the general history of its discovery. Having been one of the seven wonders 
of the world, its position was long an object of curious investigation. In 
the middle of the sixteenlh century Budrum was visited by the French 
traveller, Thevenot, who noticed that in the walls of the Castle there 
were certain marble slabs, with figures of horsemen and combats cut in 
relief. From that time till about the year 1770 Budmm does not seem 
to have been noticed by travellers, till these slabs sculptured in relief were 
drawn by an artist named Dalton, and engraved in one of the volumes of 
the Ionian Antiquities, the well-known publication of the Dilettanti Society. 
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The castle of Budriim was Bubaequentlj Tisited At interraU bj Engligh 
trarellerB, and, aaithe reliefs m its iralls became more generally knowD, 
it waa thought, vrjth good reason, that ae it is a matter of histurj that 
the castle of Budrum waa built by the Knights of St. John out of the 
ruins of the Mausoleum, the sculptures in its walls must have once adorned 
that famous tomb. The high intereEt attached to these reliefs was not 
unappreciated bj our Ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Stratford de 
Bedcliffe, whose name, so distinguished in diplomacy, receiTea additional 
lustre from the serricei which he has rendered to art and archieology in 
protecting and furthering researches in the East. Having obttiined from 
the Porte permiaaion to remove these slabs, twelve in number. Lord Stratford 
transmitted them to England, and presented them to the British Uuseum, 
where they have been for some years. Although there was every reason for 
supposing that they belonged to the Mausoleum, absolute proof of the fact 
was wanting ; and it was chiefly with a view of obtaining further evidence 
on the subject that in 1852 Mr. Newton went to the Levant. Various cir- 
cumstances prevented bim from visiting Budrum till April, 1855, when, 
on entering the Castle, he noticed inserted in the walls several colossal 
lions' heads in Parian marble. Being convinced from the style and 
material of these beads tliat they bad originally formed part of the 
Uansoleum, and that they hod been transported thence by the knights 
with the twelve alabs of the frieze, Mr. Newton made a representation on 
the subject to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and to Lord Clarendon, then 
Foreign Secretary. Her Majesty's Government, with a liberality worthy 
of imitation by all future governments, sent out an expedition with a ship 
of war, an o^cer of Royal Engineers, four sappers, and an ample fund 
for the eicavations. Mr. Newton, being charged with the direction of 
this expedition, commenced eicavations at Budrum in the autumn of 1856. 
His object was not only to remove the lions from the walls of the Castle, 
but to ascertain, if possible, the site of the Mausoleum. The first clue 
to this site is to be found in the valuable description of Halicarnassus by 
Vilruvius, who, comparing the form of the city to that of a theatre, 
states that the Mausoleum was placed in the centre of the curve, a little 
above the Agora on the shore, and below the temple of Mars. Thua far 
the site had been marked out by the ancients ; but such a general indi- 
cation did not enable travellers to identify the particular spot on which 
the building stood. Mr. Hamilton and other topographers place the 
Mausoleum on an elevated platform, since ascertained to be the site of 
the temple of Mars. Captain Spratt, sent eipressly by Sir Francis 
Beaufort to examine this question, preferred a mound to the east of the 
true site. Mr. Newton, while excavating both these sites, was led to 
try a third, remarkable from the circiimataroe that, while its position cor- 
responded with that laid down by Vitruvius, it was covered with the 
ruins of a superb louio edifice in white marble. These architectural 
remaios had been remarked by Professor Donaldson in eitu many years 
since, and his notice of them led Mr. Newton to point out' this as the 
probable site of the Mausoleum in a memoir in the Classical Museum, 
published more than ten years ago. Excavation proved that this was the 
true site. On the first of January, 1857, Mr. Newton commenced digging 
at this spot, and on the same day found a small fragment of the frieze, 
to which the twelve slabs previously obtained from the Castle belonged. 
Having identified this fragment as part of the frieze, he continued the 
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eiCATatioQ, and, clearing awa^ the hon§ea and gardra walls whicli 
encumbered the site, found the ruina lying in a quadrangular hollov cut 
in the rock. Within this sunk area was a confuaed maea of parts of 
columns, fragments of friezes anil of atatues ; also portions of lioQB, of 
which the hind quarters found on this site li&ve been eubsequeotlj reunited 
to the heads which Mr. Newton had, as before stated, seen in the Castle 
walls. The particulars of these discoveries on the site of the If ansaleum are 
given in Mr. Newton's Reports to the Foreign Office, which have been 

frinted as a Parliamentary Paper. As we know tcoia the statements of 
'linj tbaf the entire circumference of the Uansoleum was 41 1 feet, Hr. 
Newton, having found one angle of the basement, proceeded to look for 
the opposite' angle, thus gradually tracing out the four aides. He then 
ascertuned that the Mansoleum originally rested on a massive basement of 
green rag stone, the foundation corners of which were laid on the native 
rock cut in beds to receive it. The knights had carried away not only the 
higher part of the edifice, but the greater part of its basement, leaving 
a qnadraogular area cut out of the native rock. 

The green ragetone slabs, of which the basement was built, may be 
easily recognised in the walls and pavement of the Castle, which is in 
great measure composed of it. Mr. Newton then proceeded to give a 
description of the Castle at Budmm, which he illustrated by a number of 
drawings and photographs. He pointed out that the mediteval castles of 
Turkey are generally well worth studying, because they have seldom been 
in any manner altered by the Turks : they were abandoned by their former 
Christian garrisons in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This is 
especially the case with the military architecture of the Knights of St. 
John both at Budrum and at Rhodes. These two examples of mediteval 
fortification may be regarded as transition specimens, exhibiting those 
characteristics which were afterwards developed on a greater scale, and 
with more science, in the last resting-place of the Knights of St. John, 
namely at Malta. 

Mr. Newton then eshibited the details of the architecture in a series 
of drawings by Mr. E. P. Pullan, architect, remarking that decoration 
was but sparingly introduced, but that it was always flamboyant in 
character. The walls are built of the green ragstone already noticed, 
and of other ancient materials. At intervals occur escutcheons and names 
of various knights who presided over the building or repturs of the Castle. 
These decorations are in white marble very beautifully carved. In the 
windows of the Castle are a great number of names and armorial bearings 
of knights, facsimiles of which have been made by Corporal Spachman, R.B. 
It is probable that some of the families to which these armorial bearings 
belong might be identified, and this would be an interesting subject of 
inquiry for the following reason. In Ouichard's " Punerailles des Anciens," 
a work written a few years after the taking of Budrum by the Turks, it 
is stated that, while the knights were removing stone from the basement of 
the Mausoleum, they broke suddenly into a sepulchral chamber, in which 
was a sarco]>hagus of white marble, containing the body of Maiisolns 
himself, wliich appears to have been clad iti a robe embroidered with gold. 
The chamber containing this sarcophagus was ornamented with sculpture 
in relief. This story seems to be authenticated by contemporary witnesses 
knowu to Guichard, and it becomes an interesting subject of inquiry 
-whetlier any further particulars of so remarkable a discovery hare been 
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preserved in the archives of any family descended from those KnigLta of 
St> Joho who formed part of the garrison at Budrum. It is possible that, 
bj pursuing the clue afforded hy the armorial bearings, other facts 
relating to the destruction of the Mausoleum may be brought to light ; 
And it ia not too much to hope that fragments of its sculpture, hitherto 
unrecognised, exist ia private or public galleries in Italy or elsewhere in 
Europe. Thus one slab belonging to tbe Mausoleum frieze has been dis- 
covered at the Vtila di Negro at Genoa, and was, doubtless, brought to 
Europe by some knight who had sufficient taste to appreciate tbe beauty 
of the sculpture. In the same manner fragments since identified as 
belonging to the Pacthenon were brought to Copenhagen by Count 
Eonigsmark, after the capture of Athens by Uorosini in 1660. 

Lord Talbot observed that the services which Mr. Newton had rendered 
in the elucidation of a remarkable question of ancient art could not he too 
highly appreciated. The most cordial thaoliB of the Institute were due to 
one of their earliest fellow-labourers, who, on the eve of his departure for a 
distinguished position in a distant land, had contributed with so much kind- 
ness to the gratification of the present meeting. Their thanks must also be 
rendered to those noblemen who had so liberally encouraged Mr. Newton's 
persevering researches. The backwardness of tbe Authorities on such 
occasions hod been too oflen a cause of regret ; the aaaction and liberal 
assistance afforded by Lord Stratford, Lord Clarendon, and Her Majesty's 
government, in the present instance, had shown how truly the importance 
of Mr. Newton's purpose had been recognised. 

Mr. Hqsh M'KiE gave an interesting report on discoveries of ancient 
relics in the course of excavations and public works at Carlisle, 

At the conclusion of the Sectional Meetings, a numerous party set fortii 
under the guidance of the Rev. E. Hill and Mr. J. H. Parker, to visit 
Aydon Castle near Corbridge, and certain other interesting objects in 
that direction. 

At the evening meeting the chair woa taken by Mr. Hodgson Hihde. 
A communication was read, " On tbe Vestiges of tbe Ancient Britous and 
Romans in Cumberland," bj tbe Rev. J. Maughan, Rector of Bewcastle. 

At the close of that Memoir, Mr, Joseph Coulthard, Jun., resumed bis 
interesting *' Nolicea of tbe Life and Times of Lord William Howard." 

Mr. Franks then read a short account, by Mr. Albert Way, of the 
" Qolden crowns of the time of Gothic sovereignty in Spain, lately found 
near Toledo." (Printed in this volume, p. 2o3). 

Saturdat, Jdlt 30. 

The Sectional Meetings were resumed in the Crown Court ; Lord 
Talbot db Malahide presiding. The following Memoirs were received. 

" Account of the eiliumation of an aucieot interment in a cist, formed 
of tbe trunk of an oak, near Featherstone Castle, Northumberland ; " by 
Mr. John Clark, Steward of the Peatherstone Castle estates. 

The Mayor of Carlisle, Robert Feruusok, Esq., offered a few obser- 
vations Du the etymology of certain personal names. He instanced that 
of Guribaldi, and tbe statenient recently advanced, that his descent had 
been traced to a Scotch emigrant, named Garry, whose Christian name 
wasBaldey. The Italians, it was assumed, bad naturally transferred these 
into a more euphonious appellative. A much better case, however. 
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Beemod to be made out that Garibaldi was an Auatrian. The name vas 
certaii)ly of soulheni German origin, being the ancient German Garibold, 
nith an Italian termination. There was, among many of the name, a 
Bavarian Duke Garibald, in the sixth century. The etymon was appro- 
priate, gar, a spear, bald, bold. The same name had been bequeathed 
both to oureelres by the Saiona, and to the French by the Franks. The 
Saxon form of gar being ^or, and bald being bold, there was reasonable 
probability that oar names Gorbold, and possibly also Corbould, are equi- 
valent to Garibaldi, whilst in France the name may be traced in Garibal 
and Gerbault. With respect to another memorable name, that of Bona- 
parte, he (the Mayor) observed that, although advanced on less conGdent 
speculation, he thought its German origin might be shown, with a singularly 
expressive import. The name occurs in Italy also as Boniperti, which he con- 
jectured had probably, having no meaning to an Italian, been changed to a 
name which had at least an appearance of meaning. This, however, might 
be presumed to be the ancient German Bonipert or Bonibert, which bad been 
referred by philologists to bona, slayer, and bert, bright, famous. The 
appeilatiou, " the illustrious slayer," would be one remarkably appro- 
Mr. Eduond Watertok, F.S.A. communieated a Memoir " On Episcopal 
Rings," exemplified by several very beautiful medieval specimens. 

The Rev. J. Mauohah, Rector of Bewcastle, communicated a Memoir 
" On the traces of the Anglo-Saxons and Norwegians in Cumberisnd." 

Mr. Charles Newtok, H. B. M. Consul at Rome, then resumed his 
discourse on his recent discoveries in Asia Minor. Mr. Newton commenced 
by observing that, with regard to Halicamassus, on a previous occasion he 
had been unable to attempt more than a brief allusion to the structure of 
the Mausoleum ; be would now offer a few words on that subject — not 
that he should attempt a restoration of the building, as he thought it would 
be premature till the marbles now in the British Museum had been more 
carefully examined. But he proposed to state certain facts which had 
been ascertained by excavation, and which coincided in a remarkable 
manner with the statements of Pliny. In order that his audience might 
understand his description, it would be well to state Pliny's account of the 
building. Nothing could be more vague than the descriptions given by the 
ancients. They had left no plans or elevations, but simply measurements, 
and those being written in Roman numerals were coustaotly altered in 
transcribing, so that the totals and the details seldom agreed, and archi- 
tects, in working out restorations, were disposed to set aside the dimen- 
sions given by ancient authorities, if they interfered with their own notions. 
In the case of the Mausoleum this practice had been carried too far. 
Pliny had given dimensions both as regarded the area of the building 
audits height; the area being a square of 411 feet. The area, which he (Mr. 
Newton] laid bare, measured ratlier more than 470 feet, but, of course, the 
quadrangle cut out of the rock, on which the foundation stood, would he 
broader than the base of the building, measured, as it would be measured, 
on the Btylobate of the columns on which it rested. Pliny spoke of R 
portion of building which he called tbe Pteron, or peristyle edifice ; he stated 
that it measured 63 feet from east to west, nud somewhat less from north 
to south. It has been supposed by distinguished architects that Pliny's 
measurement referred to the periboloa, and that the 63 feet represented 
the length of the building itself. But the excavations hod shown that a 
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much larger ftrea must be taken for the precinct or perihoht, and that 
the 411 feet of Pliny refer to the actual me&Hurement of the basemont ; 
consequently the Bmnller dimension of 63 feet from east to west must be 
applied to the cella, or solid inner edifice, around which the columDH stood. 
"With regard to the height nothing could be more difficult than the language 
of Pliny. He describes the building as composed of the Pteron — a celkt, 
or walled temple, surrounded by columns. The Pteron was not built, as 
usual in Greek temples, with a roof, but was surmounted by a pyramid, 
above which was placed a auadriga. Pliny states that the Pteron was 75 
cubits in height, or about 371 feet, and that the pyramid and chariot were 
371 feet, so that the height of the building was 140 feet. Now 371 
added to 371 made 75, so that we have 65 feet to account for ; and archi- 
tects in restoring the Mausoleum had paid little attention to that 65 feet, 
supposing that there was some error in transcription. He would now 
state the facts ascertaioed by the eicaTstions. First, as regarded the 
temple part, because in treating of the building they must consider that 
this lower part, which Pliny called the Pteron, was simply the body of a 
Greek temple, and they must consider the pyramid as the roof. In the 
course of the eicarations a great quantity of architectural fragments had 
been found, and it was out of these fragments that the whole order of the 
JHeron had to be reconstructed. So far as this had as yet been done the 
measurements exhibited a remarkable coincidence with those of Plinj. 
The lecturer then exhibited three drawings by Mr. Fullan, which would 
give some idea of the beauty of the Greek architecture, and even in the 
Parthenon no architecture has been found so delicate in execution. The 
whole of these monuments were coloured. In many cases the colouring 
was perfectly fresh. There were two colours — the brightest blue, a pig- 
ment equal in intensity to ultramarine, and a red, like vermilion or some 
pigment of like intensity. All Greek architecture of the highest 
order, Mr. Newton remarked, was coloured. In the course of excavation he 
found portions of mouldings, capitals, and a number of parts of columns, and 
by measuring these, and striking a mean average, Mr. PuUan had obtained 
a calculation of the height of the column. This was the point that admitted 
of doubt ; tho columns being composed of several cylindrical portions 
they could not ascertain their height. Mr. Pullan had taken the 
diameter and calculated the height from other examples of the Ionic order. 
In. that style of architecture the height of the column was always in a 
certain proportion to its diameter. Pliny states that in addition to the 
roof surmounted by the chariot, there were 24 stops of the pyramid. 
Now it occurred to him (Mr. Newton) that if be could find near the 
Mausoleum a single step, he should obtain the dimension of the pyramid 
by multiplying that dimension by 24. He ultimately, after two months' 
investjgation, found a marble step, which he recognised as one of those 
of the pyramid. He might describe the steps as resembling, so to speak, 
enormous tiles, 11{ inches thick, with flanges, one at the back and two 
smaller flanges at the sides. They were laid together combined, as Greek 
and Boman roof tiles were, in such a manner as to throw off the rain. The 
bock flange was the peculiar feature. Very much broader than the side 
flange, it fitted into a groove of the pyramid step, overlapping it ; so that 
they must conceive the whole constructed of marble tiles, so to speak, over- 
lapping each otiier, and clamped together by copper bolts. Lieut. Smith 
measured these steps and found their height to be Hi inches, and multi- 
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pljing that by the nnmber of the steps, be made the whole height of the 
pyramid to be about 23 J feet. Next, us to the heig-bt of Plmy's quadriga, 
by which we must underHtand a chariot drawn by four horses and conlaiD- 
ing two figures. One of these was that of Mauaolus. His statue had 
been found in fragments, and had been put together at the British Museum. 
The height is 10 feet. Having ascertaiDed the height of the figure in 
the chariot, the next point waa to find out the dimensions of the chariot ; 
These were ascertaiood by the diacoTery of fragments of the wheel. From 
these data a calculation was made which gave a height of 37 feet 3 inchea, 
within a few inches of the measurement of Pliny, Therefore, as two of 
Pliny's measurements proved correct, there were strong grounds for sup- 
poHing that the third — the 65 feet — must haTO existed. He could only 
look for it in the basement, which, as stated in his farmer lecture, he 
conceived to be a mass of masonry, G5 feet high, towering above the 
plain nnd sastaining the temple of 36 Ionic columns, above which waa 
the pyramid, and the magnificent group of the chariot and four hortes, 
with Mauaolua elevated high above all. And when we imagine ibis marble 
masB, decorated with magnificent architecture, and enriched with coloDr- 
ing, viewed against the blue sky of Caria, it must have been a spectacle 
such as the world had never seen, and which justified the judgment of the 
ancients, who called the Mausoleum one of the wanders of the world. 
Having expressed a hope that Mr. Pullan would be employed by the 
British Museum to prepare a restoration of the Mausoleum, Mr. Kewton 
proceeded to speak of his eicavatioDS at Cuidus and Branchids, He de- 
scribed the position of Cnidus on a cape at the south-west comer of Asia 
Minor, among some of the most famous cities mentioned by Herodotus 
and Thucydides, where now the traveller is awoke by the howl of the jackal 
and the wolf, and amidst villages, where the inscriptions have been built into 
the walls with their faces iiiwu'ds, and the sculptures broken up by the 
hammer. Cnidus was furnished with a double port, for the convenience of 
vessels approaching from different directions and other countries. The in- 
habitants seemed to have been highly civilised, carrying on commerce with 
Alexandria, but not renowned like the Athenians either for naval or military 
e jploitH. They were, however, distinguished in another manner among cities 
of antiquity. They had in their city the celebrated statue, the Venus of 
Praxiteles, and it must be mentioned to their credit that when Nicomedes, 
King of Bithynia, offered to redeem their public debt if they would give him 
the statue, they refused, and would not aaSer it to leave the city. There 
is a Teij interesting notice of Cnidus and of this statue by the philosopher 
Lncian, who lived about the age of Hadrian, and who made a voyage to 
Cnidus with two companions, their object being to go from city to City 
and examine the works of art. These remarks were the more interesting 
because Lucian was the son of a sculptor and was himself bred up to that 
art, Mr. Newton regretted that the excavations at Cnidus had produced no 
trace of any copy of this Venus, The statue was taken to Constantinople by 
Alexander the Great, and was destroyed by the Cmsaders ; representations 
existed on Greek coins struck in the time of the Roman empire. Mr. Newton 
then described the external aspect of Cnidus, built on steep tnountun 
shores and encircled by strong walls. In ancient times the mountain sides 
descending to the harbour were supported by terraces, forming magnificent 
platforms, and the drainage was carried by galloriee to great cislems, so that 
the inhabitants weie never without a supply of water. This may explain 
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their former fertility' as contrasted with the present barren appeannce. 
Nothing could be mare desolate than the scene. The features of the 
laodKape were grander than those of Budrum but not so smiling. He 
should not attempt any account of the eicavatioos ; he should only notice 
the colosaal lion and the sculptures from the Temenoi of Demeter and 
Persephone. This lion was discorered at the distance of about an hour 
to the south of Cnidus on a headland. It was lying on the rock when 
found. IlB length was ten feet bj six feet in height ; this great size rendered 
the reraoTal of the lion a difficult operation, its weight being eleven tone. 
It is to be presumed that the lion originally stood on a small tomb near 
which it was found ; this tomb had a square Doric baBeraent, sur- 
mounted by a pyramid. From the internal plan it is probable that the 
tomb was a polt/andrium, or public monument intended to receive the 
bodies of a number of citizens, probably of those slain in battle. la 
style this lion was more severe than the Mausoleum sculptures, and he was 
disposed to place its date about 404 B.o. A great naval victory took 
place off Gnidua at that time, and Colonel Leake was of opinion that this 
was the only event connected with Cnidus to which the monument could 
bo referred. The atrncture was of the Doric order and half finished. The 
non-completion of the monument may be accounted for, if we suppose it 
to have been commenced when some political party in Cnidus was in the 
ascendancy and the work may have hsen interrupted by their overthrow ; 
euch revolutions were common in the Greek republics. As a specimen of a 
Greek architectural tomb, this monument is of great interest, particularly 
as it is a late example of what was called horizontal vaulting, that is when 
one stone is placed a little in advance of another, each overlapping till they 
reached the crown of the vault. There was an enormous stone weighing 
five tons, shaped like the bung of a cask, and it is probable that this 
stone was placed in the centre of the vault as a key stone. With regard 
to the meaning of the sculpture by which it was surmounted, the use of 
lions in monuments might be traced throughout the ancient world ; they 
occur in the Mausoleum, where they seemed to be used as sentinels. 
He thought this lion was intended to be as a watchman, looking out 
seaward, and it must have hod a fine effect to see it on the headland. As 
the mariner passed he would see the Colossus at Rhodes ; ho would then 
see this colossal lion ; he would perceive the city of Cos and the Mauso- 
leum on the opposite side ; he would nest pass the temple of Apollo at 
Branchidte, and the temple of Ephesus. The route along the shore of 
the Archipelago would be a suooesaion of magnificent works. The lec- 
turer proceeded to exhibit drawings of several statues found at Cnidus ; 
among them was that of Proserpina, identified by tlio pomegranate which 
she held in her hand and which is peculiar to this goddess. In the 
tetnenos of Demeter and Persephone were found seTcral mutilated statues 
and beads, four marble pigs, with inscriptions on the bases, dedicated to 
Ceres, twelve pairs of votive breasts, and at the bottom he found layers 
of common glass bottles of the Roman period, and, though masses of 
marble had been thrown in, these bottles were not broken. The whole of the 
ground in the tetnenos was strewed with fragments of sculpture and terra 
cotta, bearing representations of women carrying pitchers, which might 
represent Danaida, and also with lamps which were removed in wheel- 
barrowfuls. His impression was that the place had been disturbed by an 
earthquake, and all these objects mixed together by some convulsion of 
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nature. A verv interest'mg tomb was found, it w&s « public moDument to a 
perBon named Lykcethioa. From inMriptions on this tomb we le&rn that & 
Btatue in honour of this citizen was decreed by vote of the Bonate and people 
of Cnidus, and that the Apkeilor, or speaker of the senate, was charged 
with the dnt; of superintending ita erection. The word A/prar^ onlj 
occurs in a passage in Plutarch, in which he states that the speaker of 
the senate st Cnidus was so called. The accuracy of this statement is 
remarkably confirmed by the inscription discovered on the tomb. He 
mentioned this to show the importance of preserving every fragment of 
Greek inscriptions. Mr. Neirton then spoke of his eicarations at Bran- 
chidte, now a desolate site, but once the great oracle of the Ionian lalea. 
It was one of the oracles consulted by Crcesus before ho engaged in his 
war with Cyrus. It is situated on a promontory between Uiletaa and 
EalicaraasBus. The temple was of remote antiquity ; it was burned by 
Series, and the sacred race of priests was taken away to Sogdiana. It 
would seem as if Xerxes wished to extirpate the Greek religion by thus 
transplanting its ministers. He did not attempt any excavation of the 
temple, a work which would have required two years, but he had a wish to ex- 
amine the Sacred Way which led to it. Inl857hewasabletovisitthi3 site, 
and he then canaed photographs to he made of the statues which he found. 
They wM-e peculiar, and it is curious that tbej bear great resemblance to 
Egyptian sculptures. There were remarkable inscriptions on these statues, 
some of them the earliest which had been discovered. One of the inscrip- 
tions might be placed about 560 years B.C., nearly two hundred years before 
the Mousoleum. It was a difficult inscription to decipher, and that difS- 
culty was increaaed by the Greeks, who amused themselves by scoring it 
with their knives. At length he succeeded iu reading the first line, which 
gave the clue to the whole ; it was — " These were dedicated by," — then 
followed tfie names of the persons dedicating ; and the end was " as a tenth 
part to Apollo." Apollo was the deity of the oracle in the Temple of 
Branohidfe, which Crmsus consulted ; and these inscriptions are of a time 
shortly after Crcesus, if not coutemporary with him. On that Sacred Way, 
Folycrates, the tyrant of Samos, doubtless passed bringing his offerings, and 
these very statues had probably been seen by Herodotus. Ammig the 
names in the inscriptions was that of Tbales ; the letters were clear with the 
exception of the Theta. He would not assert that this was Tbales, the states- 
man and philosopher of Miletus in the time of Crcssus, but it was extremely 
probable. On the chair of a seated figure was found — " I am Chares, son 
of Klesis, ruler of Teichioessa. A statue to Apollo." Chares was pro- 
bably one of the petty tyrants of Asia Minor. There was ft broken alab, 
which had on it characters which he could hardly read. It was built into 
the wall. He gave directions to have the stone turned over, ond to his 
surprise he found on the other side a perfect Greek inscription written from 
right to left and from left to right, in the same stylo of letters as on th« 
lions, and it ran thus, — " The sons of Anaximander dedicated;'' the artist's 
name Mr. Newton read Terpsikles. This curious inscription supplies th« 
name of one of the artists employed on the Sacred Way, and considering the 
little information we possess about early Greek artists, it is important to dis- 
cover even a nama Mr. Newton concluded by adverting to the remarkable 
coincidence that they had here the name of Tbales within two hours voyage 
of Miletus, and that of his pupil, the philosopher Anaximander. 

Lord Talbot, in proposing a vote of thanka to the talented lecturer. 
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accomp&Died by the ezpresBion of the- high sense which, in common with 
all archieologists, he must entertiun of the importance of Mr. Newton 'a 
discoTeries, as a memorable accession to the history of ancient art, stat«d his 
earnest hope that the trustees of the British Uuseiun would forthwith take 
steps for the publication of the valuable drawings and lUustratiuns which 
had been so kindlj brought before the meeting by Mr. Nevton. 

After Mr. Newton's lecture many of the Tiaitors proceeded to the Cathe- 
dral, where Mr. J. H. Parker offered some remarks on the chief features of 
the building, with the obliging desire to gratify those persons who had been 
unable to benefit by Mr. Purday's discourse on a previous day ; he con- 
curred in the gtatementa then made regarding the architectural liistory of 
the fabric. He pointed out Tarious features of interest which mark ths 
successive periods of ancient rebuildings and restorations, with some critical 
observations on those of more recent times, and the interior decoratiooa, 
the Bubject of so strong a division of opinion in the locality. Among many 
curious minor details, Mr. Parker called attention to eaHy Norman irag- 
ments, erroneously regarded as Saxon, found built into the walls, including 
portions of the Norman font. A fragment had been found by Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce in a village near Carlisle since the commencement of the meeting, 
and brought to the museum at the Fratry. It might be hoped that the 
visit of the Institute would tend to ensure lienceforth the preservation of all 
such vestiges, which had been too long neglected. 

In the afternoon of this day the Society enjoyed a most courteous and 
gratifying reception from Mr. Howard and his acconiplislied lady at Corby 
Caatle. After eiamining the valuable heirlooms, portraits, and works of 
art there preserved, a banquet was prepared in a marquee near the castle, 
nod, at the close of the entertainment tlie acknowledgments of the nume- 
rons visitors having been expressed in hearty appreciation of bo friendly a 
welcome, Mr. Howard led his guests to visit the picturesque banks of 
the Eden, the curious rock- chambers, the ancient hermitage known as 
Wetheral Cells, the remains of the monastery, and Wetheral Church, where 
they were received with kbd attention by the Rev. R. L. Hodgson, the 
incumbent. Thus closed a week in the recollectioDH of which the graceful 
hospitalities of Corby must long be retaioed in most agreeable remembrance. 

Monday, August 1. 

At an early hour a special train conveyed the noble President with a 
large company to Penrith, on a very kind invitation to the interesting resi- 
dence of Lord BnouaBAU, and to enjoy the friendly guidance of Mr. W. 
Brougham in a visit to various points of archsolo^cal investigation. King 
Arthur's Round Table, Maybrough, the curious Pele Tower at Tanwor£ 
Hall, a building of the fourteenth century, where Mr. J. H. Parker proved 
a most efficient cicerone,' Askham Hall, Brougham Castie, iic, arriving at 
Brougham Hall at two o'clock. A sumptuous collation was provided in 
the Great Hall, which is replete with curious relics of olden days. The 
party took their departure at a late hour towards Carlisle, highly gratified 
by so courteous a reccplion, and by their visit to the numerous and interest- 
ing sites comprised in tlie proceedings of the day. 
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Tuesday, August 2. 

The annual meeting of members of the Institute, to receive the Eeport 
of the Auditors and that of the Central Committee, to make selection also 
of the place of meeting for the ensuing year, and for other customary 
arrangements, took place at the Town Uoll, at half-past nine. The chair 
was taken by Lord Talbot. 

The report of the Auditors for the previous year (printed at page 214 in 
this volume) was read, as also the following aunual report of the Central 
Committee, and both were unanimously adopted. 

In bringing before the members of the Institute, in accordance with 

annual usage, a brief retrospect of the progress of the Society, and of 
the advance in the science of archnologj which the past year had realised, 
the Central Committee regarded with renewed gratification the activity and 
intelligence evinced in the prosecution of historical and archeeological inves- 
tigation, both by kindred societies and through the individual efforts of 
their fellow labourers in the field. 

In regard to the general course of the proceedings of the Institute, 
the constant communication of valuable facts and discoveries, the friendly 
co-operation of numerous lealous antiquaries, both at home and on tba 
continent, the friendly interchange of information from all quarters, so 
essential to the practical working and the infiuence of such societies, the 
committee felt it needless to make any detailed atatement, as on soraA 
previous occasions. The periodical publications of the Institute bad 
moreover fully brought before the members these features of progress in 
the appreciation of national monuments and all the vestiges of bygone 
times. The wide circulatiun of the Quarterly Journal, of which th« 
sixteenth volume would speedily be completed, and the minute record Uierein 
to he found of the facts and observations communicated so freely at the 
meetings of the Institute, had doubtless greatly encouraged the trana- 
niaslon of such scattered informatiiHi, and the preservation of a large 
amount of instructive evidence- 
There were certain points, however, of especial interest in the review of 
the previous year, which must be contemplated with more than ordinary 
satisfaction. It vrere needless to recapitulate the prejudice to archieological 
science, occasioned by the ancient rights of the crown in respect of Trea- 
sure trove. The evils so often discussed at previous meetings, and more 
recently the subject of an earnest appeal to the Upper Ilouae of Pariia- 
meut, made by our noble President, are familiar to all. The arguwenta 
advanced by Lord Talbot, and his urgent remonstrances io years past, 
have doubtless materially tended to invite public attecitioo, and lead the 
vray to that sntisfactory adjustment of the difficulty, which may confidently 
be anticipated. It has been in North Britain that more liberid concessions 
have at length been first publicly sanctioned by tlic Government. To the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland it is due that the first advance has 
been successfully achieved, where the intricate obstacles had appeared 
almost insurmountable. Early in the present year that Society and the 
Commissioners of Supply in the different counties memorialised the 
Treasiny on this much-vcxod subject, and an official order has been 
promulgated recognising hcncefoi'tb the right of tho Sudors of aucieul 
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orDsmenlB, coins, &tid objects of tbe precious motats, in Scotland, to recdve 
from (he Treasury their actual value, on deHveritig them up on behalf of 
the crown to the eheritfof the couoty in which they may be fouad. This 
nioat important coucession for the better preeervation of national anti- 
quities has been widely made ktiowu, and public notice has been very 
generally aroused through a valuable Uemoir by an acconipliabed member 
of the Scottish Society and of the Institute, Mr. A. H. Rhiud. The 
Scottish Antiquaries are to be congratulated on the practical results 
which have already followed their spirited effort, in the speedy accession of 
numerous valuable relics to the national collectioti at Edinburgh, now 
preserved in a suitable depository in the gallery appropriated by government 
to the Society's Museum, at the Royal Itjstitution at Edinburgh. 

It were much to be desired that the like coQcessions regarding the 
ancient rights of the crown should be citcoded to all parts of the empire ; 
and it may be hoped with confidence that, at no distant day, the adjust- 
ment of the question may be brought to a satisfactory issue. 

The visit of the Institute to the Marches of the Scottish Border cannot 
fail to recall to grateful remembrance the noble encouragement with wliich 
the liberal patron of the last gathering i>f the Society in the northern 
counties, the Duke of Northumbcrlaud, has continually stimulated archteo- 
l<%ical researches. Of the survey of the Great Northern Barrier, extending 
from the mouth of the Tyne to the Solway, the drawings, eiecuted with 
singular perfection by Mr. Maclauchlan, were, with his Grace's kind 
sanction, submitted to the Society at a former meeting, immediately on 
their completion. To the favourable consideration of the same noble Patron 
the Institute has been indebted on the present occasion for the permission 
to examine the subsequent survey of Roman vestiges in Northumberland, 
completed within the lost few weeks by Mr. Maclauchlan. It comprises the 
traces of occupation between the Tyne and the Tweed, in the direction of 
Berwick, and presents, for the first time, an accurate ichnography of a 
very obscure line of communication, known as the Scotch Causeway, or 
Devil's Causeway, the careful investigation of which may throw important 
light on the conditions of the county at a i-emote period of its history. By 
the kind permission of the Duke of Northumberland, the maps of this 
ancient way, and of tiie camps or strong posts of observation connected with 
it, have been placed in tho temporary museum duriiig the present meeting. 
They may be regarded as precursors of a more extensive survey of the 
earlier remains iu Northumberland, which his Grace has directed Mr. 
Maclauchlan to undertake, and from which very important light must be 
thrown upon the obscure history of the county in the periods prior to Roman 
occupation, and also in Saion times. Great as are the advantages which 
have already accrued to the arcbraologist through the liberality of the Duke, 
iu respect of tlie vestiges of Romiin sway, still more important results 
may speedily be anticipated from the collection of inscribed monuments and 
sculptures, of which his Grace has directed faithful representations to be 
drawn and engraved at his expense, as illustiatiuns of a Corpus Iiisaip- 
tionum Valli. This highly valuable contribution towards an extended 
Britannia liomana will, by permission of their noble patron, be published 
under the auspices of the Society of Antiquai-ius of Newcastle. 

Among the works of active ciplyration during the past year, none is so 
deserving of cordial commendation as the spirited effort which has been 
uode for a systematic examination of the site of Vrioconinm. The first 
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impulse was given hy the libersl propoBition of the preaideot of the Shrop- 
shire Archfflological Society, Mr. Berioh Botfield, M.F., 4t the close of 
1S58, and his offer of fifty guineas ia furtherance of the undertatciDf 
having found a readj response in Shropahiro, a committee was formed 
at Shrewsbury, and the excavations commenced in February last under 
the direction of Dr. Henry Johnson, of that town, and Ur. Thomas 
Wright. Of the successful issue of their efforts it were needless to make 
an; detailed statement, since, through the kindness of Dr. Johnson and 
of the Rev. H. Scarth, the members of the Institute have been con- 
stantly made acquainted with the progress of these interesting explora- 
tions. The site of this so-called British Pompeii, it will be remembered, 
occupies an area of between 300 and 400 acres, in which doubtless, if 
the appeal he met with liberal co-operation, a great harvest of vestiges 
and inscriptions of historical value, with relics of every description, must 
be realised. The Duke of Cleveland, the proprietor of the ute, has 
given his assent to the project, and it may be hoped that, as its national 
importance may become more apparent, his Grace may consent to con- 
cede to the Excavations' Committee all tlie faoilitiea requisite for the 
success of their operations. 

In the Isle of Wight, considerable remains of a Roman Villa have been 
brought to light at Carisbrooke, in consequence of the accidental notice of 
BOfne broken pottery and tesserfe in April last. The site has been explored 
by Mr. W. Spickernetl and the Rev. E. B. James, Vicar of Carisbrooke, in 
whose grounds the discovery occurred ; an extensive building, with baths* 
hypocausta, a mosaic floor of good character, &.<:., has been traced ; a 
detailed account of this villa will speedily be pul)liahed ; it may be viewed 
with special interest as being the first Roman building found in the island 
of VeetU, iu which some archieologists had been disposed to questioa 
whether any actual Roman occupation had taken place. An association, 
it has been stated, has been formed to meet the expenses of the complete 
disinterment of the remains, and to make provision for thur future 
preservation.* 

In the prosecntioD of historical and topographical researches in our own 
country certain memorable advances hare of late been effected. The 
publications of various provincial societies may be mentioned with renewed 
gratification ; the highly important project adopted by the Lords of Her 
Majesty's Treasury, at the suggestion of the piaster of the Rolls, tas 
largely augmented the stores of materials for national history. Among the 
works comprised in the scries, already numerous, none will be more grate- 
fully welcomed than the Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. relating to the 
Early History of Great Britain, edited by Mr. T. Duffua Hardy, and actually 
in the press. To the Rtrnm Britannicarvtn Scriptorei, now brought 
within tine reach of every student, a remarkable accessory has recently been 
presented, in the Kaleudara of the State Papers, nrrangcd under varioua 
historical periods. In the IbIb of Man, moreover, a Society haabeen formed 
for the preservation and publication of Manx documeuts and historical 
materials, hitherto insufficiently investigated. 

In conncctiou with certain objects of arcliECological enterprise in foreign 

* A concise account of the Qeologv, tain a Plan of the Villa, and a coloured 
Aoliquiti™, and Topography of tha Inle repreaeutation of tho Mosnio floor. It 
of Wight, by Mr. Erneat Wilkias Bnd ma; be obtained from Mr. Brioo, New- 
Mr. BrioD, is ia Uie pieut, and will con- port. 
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landi, to which the attention of the Institute has recently heen called, the 
Toluable reiearchea of our friendly correspondent, Idr. Frank Calrert, in 
the Troad and various parts of Asia Minor, claim honourable mention. The 
return of Mr. Charles Newton from the sphere of his distinguished enter- 
prise in the Bast must be hailed with satisfaction bj his fellow labourers of 
the Institute, the establish meat of which was so largely promoted by his 
active and friendly co-operation. He has moat kindly taken the earliest 
opportunity of affording to his old associates the high satisfaction of partici- 
pating in the fruits of his toil at Budrum, at Rhodes, at Cnidus, and at the 
Temple of Branchidie, the oracular fane of the Ionian isles. With the 
precious relics of Greek art transmitted by their talented friend to the 
national collection in this country, the members of the Institute are doubt- 
less familiar, and the inspection of those remarkable accessiona to the 
Britbh Museum will have enabled them more fully to appreciate Mr. 
Newton's discourses on the sumptuous tomb of Uausalua or other great 
productions of ancient art, and to esteem bis kindness in coming, ou the eve 
of departure for a distant land, to contribute to the gratification of the 
present meeting. 

Many who have taken part in the proceedings at Carlisle will recall^he 
impressive appeal made by Mr. Rhiud in regard to the neglected oonditioa 
of the invaluable monuments of Egypt, and the fatal injuries to which they 
have heen subjected through the reckless Vandalism of b-atellers and other 
mischievoua persons. Mr. Rhind's remonstrance addressed to the Institute 
from Bgypt in 1856 was read at one of the London Meetings, and published 
in the Quarterly Journal. It must be with satisfaction that the archieolo- 
gist will learn tliat the Viceroy, at length aroused to the more just appre- 
ciation of the value of the monuments still existing in Egypt, has ordained 
that henceforth they shall bo duly respected, and preserved under the 
immediate guardiansliip of the Government. His Highness has moreover 
given instructions that a proper depository shall forthwith be established 
for the reception of all ancient relics of minor dimensions. It may he 
earnestly hoped, that the influence of this more enlightened view of the true 
value of the monuments of antiquity as historical and artistic evidence may 
prove of lasting efficacy. 

In conolusion, the Central Committee would recall with sincere regret the 
honoured names of those highly valued friends and coadjutors whose loss 
they have had occasion during the past year to deplore. In the death of 
the Historian of the Middle ages the literary world at large sustained a loes, 
irreparable, perhaps, as regards the influence of his cultivated intelligence 
and proficiency in the skilful concentration of historical evidence, but with 
far deeper feelings must the close of Mr. Kaliam's life of kindly sympa- 
thies and genial cordiality be lamented by all who had the privilege of 
enjoying his friendship or social intercourse. Numbered among the 
supporters of the Institute at an early period of the existence of the Society, 
Mr. Hallam was ever ready to encourage and participate in its proceedings. 
Among others, now no more, whose friendly interest has fostered the 
establishment of the Institute, are to he numbered on the present occasion 
the Dean of Ely, who frequently gave furtlierance to our purpose, and 
whose hearty welcome none can forget who took part in the gratifying 
visit to Ely, on occasion of the annual meeting at Norwich in 1847 ; Sir 
James Ramsay, Bart., One of the earliest members of the Institute ; the 
DeoD of Chichester ; the Bishop of Antigua, formerly a member of the 
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Ceotral CommUte« ; the &ccoinpliBhed topographer, the Rev. J&mes Raine; 
llr. DaiTBon Turner, bo distinguished At an iDTeBtigator of the archnologj 
of Norfolk ; the Rer. Francis Dyson, wliose kind co-operation esBentiallf 
contiibuted to the succesa of the Wiltshire meeting; the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas ; the talented investigator of the literature and antiquities of 
Spain, Richard Ford ; and Mr. Burgon, one of the most accurate numia* 
niatists of his time. With deep regret has the announcement been 
received, ou the ver; eve of this meeting, of the sudden removal of one 
who had never failed to take part on these occasions with friendly and 
cheering cordiality, the talented Recorder of Ctilheroe, Mr. Addison. 
There remains, however, one to be enrolled in this list of losses sustained 
by the Society since their iust anniversary,— one whose memory will long 
be eherished in the sad remembrance and affectionate regard of many sor- 
rowing friends. Among the foremost promoters of ilie purposes of the 
Institute, from a very early period of its establish men t, none had proved 
more earnest and efficient than our lamented friend Mr. Gunner. Tlio 
recollections of bis hearty eo-opcration, of his intelligent and indefatigable 
research, and of that genial sympathy which so endeared him to his friends, 
are mingled with the record of the brightest days of our archteological 
enterprise- 
It were unfitting to close this report without adverting to the auspicious 
circumstances by which the present meeting has been accompanied. On 
no provious occasion had any gatliering of a similar character taken place 
in this part of the realm ; no kindred institutions had here been established ; 
scarcely had local coilectians of any importance been formed in a district 
replete with valuable vestiges of every age. The cordial interest, however, 
which has rewarded the endeavours of the antiquary to throw some fresU 
light upon bygone times in this land of stirring memories, gives an earnest 
that some well-directed and intelligent effort may here be hopefully anti- 
cipated, to promote in Cumberland the study and the preservation of all 
historical memorials and remains of antiquity. 

The following list of members of the Central Committee retiring in 
annual course, and that of the members of the Society nominated to fill the 
vacancies, was then proposed to the Meeting, and adopted unanimously. 

Members retiring from the Committee; — The Earl of Uchester, Rce- 
President ; C. Desborough Bedford, Esq.; Sir John Boileau, Bart.; 
Charles R. Cockerell, Esq. ; Joseph Hunter, Esq. ; Ambrose Poynter, 
Esq. ; Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.F. The following members being 
elected la fill the vacancies :— Sir John Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., V.P.S.A., 
Vice-Prejident ; Humphrey William Freeland, Esq., U.P. ; Charlea 
Sprengel Greaves, Esq., Q.C.; Alexander Nesbitt, Esq.; James E. Nightin- 
gale, Esq.; the Rev. John Lane Oldham, and Edmund Watorton, Esq., 
F.S.A. Also, as auditors for the year 1B59, F. L. Barnwell, Esq., and 
Talbot Bury, Esq., F.I.BA. 

The President then brought under consideration the selection of the place 
of meeting for the ensuing year. Several iovitations had from time to 
time been received from localities which present to the archffiologist 
attractions of remarkable and varied interest. It had appeared desirable, 
however, that the Society should, if possible, eiteud the range of their 
operations to some fresh field of research in the central parts of England. 
Renewed assurances of friendly co-operation had been made from Bury 
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St. Edmunds, from Peterborough, from CirenceBter, and from Qlonceater. 
A commanication of a highlj gratifjing character had verj recently been 
receiTed &om the Majror of the last named cit;, ezpressing the kind feeling 
of tiia muoicipal authorities, with the desire that the Icatitute might 
determine upon Qlonceater as their place of meetiug. To this iuTitation 
had been added the enoonra^Dg intimatioa that the proceedings of the 
Societjr would be favoured with the cordial co-operation and patronage 
of the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Dncie, and of influential persons in 
the countj of Gloucester. No lees farourable assurancei had been receired 
alio from Cirencester, a localitj presenting unusual objects of attraction, 
especiallj the Museom eatabli^ed through the libenlit; of the Earl 
Bathurst, the remarkable Roman vestiges, the tessellated floors, unequalled 
by taj discovered in this oonntij, and various other remarkable remains 
of antiquity. At Corinium, which might bo agreeably be visited in com- 
bination with a meeting at Gloucester, the Institute would find a friendly 
and efficient cicerone in Professor Bnckman, through whose vigilance and 
good taste the preservation of many valuable remains had there been 
ensured. 

After some discussion it was nnammonsly determined that the meeting 
for the following year should be held at Gloucester. 

These matters of business having thus been satisfactorily brought to a 
conclueion, a numerous assembly congregated in the Town Hall, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide presiding, and several communications were received, 
for which time had not sufficed in the regular course of the Sectional 
Heelings. 

Mr. Hbrht TtJRHER, member of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
npou-Tyne, delivered "Some Observations upon certain Stations on the 
Roman Wall." 

Mr. Auocsths Pranks, Director of the Society of Antiquaries, read a 1 1 
Memoir " On an ancient casket, formed of bone of the whale, sculptured I 
with subjects in low relief, and bearing inscriptions in Anglo-Saxon Runes. " 1 1 

" Some Observations on the popular traditions regarding William Tell, 
especially in tbeir analogy with incidents in the history of William of 
Cloudesley, and his bold adventures at Carlisle," were communicated by 
Professor Von Wyss, President of the Historical Society of Switzerland. 

Capt. Jaues, R.E., then commenced an interesting lecture on hisexplor' 
ations in Armenia, in course of an expedition in which he had been officially 
engaged, and especially in regard to the site and vestiges of the ancient 
city of Arni, and the antiquities which he had there noticed. He exhibited 
a map of that locality, never previously surveyed, with numerous drawings 
and illustrations of architecture, manners, and costume, Stc, in various parts 

Lord TA1.B0T DE Ualasidb, the hour flxed for hia departure by express 
train having nearly arrived, eignified regret that a pressing engagement 
precluded the possibility of his remaining until the close of Capt. James's 
discourse. Ho could not refrain however from expressing his gratification, 
and the sense of the great interest of the subject which the gallant Capt^n 
had brought before them. Whilst tendering the thanks of the meeting to 
the lecturer. Lord Talbot observed that he had given a fresh proof of the 
importance of the surveys made from time to time under authority of 
government ; it must be a cause of regret that greater pubUcity was not 
given to the results, for these surveys might, through the agency <^ such 
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intelligent and energetic obMirera u Capt. Jamei, become siUiliar; in an 
eminent degree to Archsolog^Okl and ethnological researchee. The noble 
President ezpreBBed alio hii regret not to baTS the occasion of more 
deliberately expreuing, both for himself and on behalf of the loBtitutc, 
the grateful sense of the friendlj welcome and cordial attention with which 
the meeting in Carlisle had been faroured ; of the Talue obo of numerous 
oommunioations made bj sererat local arcbieologiBts, and of the liberality 
etinced in contribntions to the Muaenm. In bidding farewell to his friends 
at Carlisle, at the close of one of the most agreeable and instnictiTe of the 
meetings over which he had had the gratification to preside, Lord Talbot 
announced that in the ensuing year t£e Society would viait Gloucester ; he 
hoped to have the satisfaction of meeting ^ain on that ocoaaion many of 
those whose kind encouragement and interest Id the proceedinga now 
claimed his hearty aclcnowtedgment. 

Mr. Hodgson Hihde having then, at Lord Talbot's reqnest, taken the 
Chair, Capt. James continued his lecture. At the coucluaon oi his 
interesting statements, the chairman obserred that the agreeable duty 
devolved upon him, in the absence of the Preaident, to propose & rote of 
thanks to those through whose sanction or personal parucipation the 
meeting bad proved so aucoeasfuL After suitable acknowledgments to the 
Earl of LonEdale, to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, to Lord Ifuncaster, 
High Sheriff of the county, and more especially to the Barl of Carlisle, in 
whose unavoidable absence the hoapitaUtiet of Naworth bad been most 
courteously presided over by hia kinsmen, whose honoured names aro 
associated with two remarkable localities in the county, Greystoke and 
Corby ; to Mr. Howard also, of the place last named, where the Institute 
bad found so graceful a welcome, and to Mr. Brougham, whose kindness 
and hospitality as representative of hia noble brother would long be home 
in pleaaant remembrauce. To the Mayor and municipal authorities of 
Carlisle, the Institute were greatly indebted. The Mayor bod in the most 
friendly manner exerted hia influence, and devoted himself with unwearying 
assiduity to effect whatever might conduce to the gratification of the 
meeting. He had proved himself an accomplished votary of several objects 
of enquiry associated with the purposes of the Institute, and none were 
more capable of appreciating the advantages of such meetings as a means 
of instruction or cultivation of publio taste. To the Dean also, to the 
Archdeacon of Carlisle, and the B«v. Canon Harcourt, the worm thanks of 
the Society were due. Among many others whose aBaistonce had proved 
of essential value aa contributors of memoirs, Mr, Hewton had a claim to 
be held in special remembrance ; and he (Mr. H. Hinde) must also make 
honourable mention of Mr. Nanson, the Town Clerk, Mr. Coaltiiard, the 
Rev. G. H. Hortflhome, Mr, Purday, Mr. Parker, the Rev. J. Maughan, 
the Rev. J. Simpson, Yiear of Sbap, with other able fellow labcurera in 
the field, who hod kindly come forward to illustrate local history or ancient 
vestiges. The Temporary Museum had attracted unusual attention, and, 
as he believed, an unusual measure of liberality had been shown in 
entrusting valuable relics of antiquity or art for exhibition. The muni- 
ments of the Corporation bad been freely opened ; the treasures of Corby 
Castle were most generously placed at the disposal of the Society ; Sir 
James Qraham had permitted his stores of Roman vestiges preserved at 
Netiierby to be brought forth ; valuable objects bad been kmdly contributed 
from Qreystoke Castle, from Brongham Halt, and also by Mr, Frecheville 
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Dykes, Mr. Cnrwen, iir. PonBODby Johnson, Col. Unclean, Mr. G. H. Uwd, 
Ur. Q. Moore, and nnmerous other local collectors vhose obliging readinesB 
had scarcely been equalled on an; preTious occaeioii. Lastlj, cordial thanks 
were due to the Local Committee, and to their obliging and efficient 
Secretary, Mr. Joseph Bendle, jun. 

The rote of cordial thanks having been passed by acclamatioa, afier a 
fev words of acknowledgment and of friendly farewell &om the Mayor, tho 
meeting was brought to its tenuination. 

The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations 
in aid of the expenses, and general purposes of the Institute. — The Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, 101, lOt. ; the Mayor of Carlisle, 51. ; Lord Muncaster, 
High Sheriff, 102. ; the Dean of Carlisle, 31. ; the Archdeacon of Carlisle, 
31. ; the Right Hou. Sir James Graham, Bart,, 51. 5*. ; Sir George 
Musgrare, Bart,, 51. ; Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart., 51. ; Sir John Boileau, 
Bart, 51. ; the Worshipful C. J. Burton, Chancellor, U. Is. ; Dr. Barnes, 
II. Is. ; J. L. Bonnell. Esq., U. It. ; W. Carrick, Esq., II. It. ; James 
Coulthard, Esq., 1^. 1(. ; W. Crackanthorpc, Esq., 51. ; W. J. Crowder, 
Esq., II, 1;, ; Joseph Bacre, Esq., 31. ; A. Davidson, Esq., II. 1;. ; Joseph 
Dickenson, Esq., II. Is. ; W. Dobinsot), Esq., 51. ; H. Dobioaon, Esq., 
II. Is. ; Preoheville L. B. Dykes, Esq., 51. ; Admiral EUiot, If. Is. ; Rev. 
W. Graham, 21. ; Dr. Guest, 51. ; the Ber. W. M. Gunson, 51. ; the Rev. 
J. VemoD Harcourt, 51. ; Henry Howard, Esq., 51. ; Philip Howard, 
Esq., 51.; Thomas Hughes, Esq., II. Is.: Isaac James, Esq., If. Is.; 
Edward Jobbing, Esq., If. Is.; the Rev. J. E. Livingston, If. Is. t D. 
Mc Alpin, Eaq.,lf. Is. ; Col. Macleau, 3f. ; tho Ber. D. Maughan, If. If. ; 
Joseph Mayer, Esq., 2f. 2a. ; G. G. Mounsey, Esq., 51. ; George Mounsey, 
Esq., II. 1j. ; John Nanson, Esq., Town Clerk, II, Is.; Hubert Rawson, 
Esq., II. Is. ; J, Pocklington Senhouse, Esq., 5f. 
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Glouoester having been selected as the place of the Institute's Annual 
Meeting, in 1860, under the patronage of the Earl of Ducio tho Lord- 
Lieutenant, and of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, any work which illustrates 
the history of the county in olden times has au increased claim upon our 
attention. We announce with pleasure the recent publication by the Rev. 
Samuel Lysons, a name so honoured in the annals of arohieological lite- 
rature, of a dissertation entitled — " The Romans in Gloucestershire, and 
the results of their residence in the county coosidered in an Historical, 
Social, sod Reli^ous point ef riew." It may be obtuned in London from 
Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row. A map ia given, 
showing sites of Roman remuns in and near Gloucester, and this memoir 
will be highly serviceable to our members who may desire to trace the 
Testiges of the ancient Glemtm. 

A concise Account of the Antiquities, Topography, and Geology of the 
Isle of Wight, by Mr, Ernest Wilkins and Mr. John Brion, will shortly 
be published (by sabscription). It will contain a coloured representation 
of the mosaic floor lately discovered at Carisbrooke, with a plan of the 
Roman remains at that place, of which an account was given by the Rev. 
E. Venables at the Carlisle meeting of the Institute. Subacribers should 
address Mr. Brion, Newport, lele of Wight. 

Mr. B.B. Woodward hascompleted^ first four Dumb^rs of his promised 
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History of Hampshire, a proapectus of which may be obtained on applioa- 
tion to the author, 20, Eaton Villna, Haverstock Hill. The proiMted 
Archteological Maps, to which we formerly infited attention {see p. 305, in 
this volume) will be prepared on a larger eeale than was at' that time 
contemplated, and many additional details will thus be comprised in Mr. 
Woodward's arduous undertaking. 

Mr. Cosmo Innes, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, 
whose works on Scottish Antiquities, and more especially his " Origines 
Parochiales Scotias," edited for the Bannatyne Club, are held in high esti- 
mation, has completed his promised ■' Scotland in tbe Middle Ages. ' The 
volume contuos maps illustrative of the civil and ecclesiaEticsl divisions of 
North Britun in the tenth and thirteenth centuries. London : Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. 
Two important works on the history of textile fabrics in ancient 
times, are in course of pub- 
lication on the continent, to which 
the attention of our readers may 
be invited. One of these is a 
" Dtctionniure General des TIesus 
anciens et modernes," by M. 
Bezon, produced at Lyons, and 
to form when completed eight 
vols. 8to. with an atlas of plates. 
The other is a work of consider- 
able interest and richly illus- 
trated, relating to ecclesiastical 
vestments, tissues, and embroider- 
ies, ice, nsed in medtieval times 
for sacred purposes. It is pub- 
lished at Bonn; the first volume 
has appeared, and maybe obtained 
from Mr. Russell Smith, Soho 
Square. It is thus entitled — 
" Geecbichte dor Liturgiscben 
Gewander des Mittelalters, ron 
Dr. Fr. Bock ; " 8vo. 1859. 

Mr. W. H. Weale proposes to 

publish (by subscription ) a series of 

the most remarkable Monumental 

Brasses and Slabs in Denmark, 

Sweden, Finland, Germany, 

Belgium, France, and Switser- 

land. The work will form ten folio Parts, ranging with Messrs. Waller's 

admirable English Monumental Brasses. Subscribers' names are received 

by the author, 16, Denmark Grove, Bamsbury, London. By Mr. Weale 'a 

kindnoBs we here submit to our readers a reduced representation of a curious 

Flemish brass, of very diminutive proportions, of which a rubbing was 

eihibited by Mr. Waller at one of our Meetings. The peculiar character 

of ornament and design, by which the brasses of Flemish execution in 

England are marked, may be discerned in this interesting little memorial, 

which bears the date 1415. 
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Ambib, bends of, found in bturowa ia I 
Samerwt, 143. I 

Amphitheatre, at CharterliouBe, SomBrset, I 
1S3. , 

Anolo-Saioh Period :~UMliitcctiirmipor- 
tionH Bt Boldey Cliuroh, SawBi, 01 : , 

C^penhagsD, 141; at Utrecbt, 21S; 
ouJDS and onuunents found at Oolds- 
borough, Yorkshire, 197. 

Anthonjr, Dr., memoir by Ur. Cdlrert 
coiDmaoioled by, 6. 

Abohitioidkb : — nolicea of anppoied 
Anglo-Saxon portinnB in BoInBy 
ohurob, Siuiei, 91 ; ezamplea of 
DamesCio, in Sussri, 98 ; notices of 
Koeekilde Catheilral, 131, 1ST ; Liuia- 
ber churcb, Merionethshire, 201; 
Lnnd Catbedisl, in Sweden, 2S6 ; 
building! at ncrecht, 248; fortJGed 
ohurchea in Cumberland, SIS; Burgb- 
on-thoSande, 319; Newton-Arloah, 
321; Great Salkeld, S23. 

Armlet, of bronze found in the DanM* 
Oraiee, Torluhire, 33 ; of bronse 
foiuid in France, ITS; of gold found 
at KeHch, 181, 361 ; of bronze found 
near Pluutoa Caatle, Scotland, 191 ; 
of trold in form of a tore found near 
Elgin, 200. 

Akuuur ahd Anna ; — illastrations of, on 
■epulcbral Blabs in Belgium, 171, 19C ; 
UltiDg helmet and rspier ia Ht. Bern- 
hard Idmith'scolleclioD, 182 ; painted 
glaiB at Kijoigefelden in Snitzarland, 
310; fliat-lock btrding piece, aup- 
pooed to have belonged to Prince 



Beadi, of gtlUB, foand in Hampshire, gS ; 
in tumuli in SomerMt, 119; in the 
ScUly ielee, 3SS. 

Beck, Her. J., exhibits stamped leather 
hangings, 91 ; letter padlook, ancient 
^Bys, glass bottle, t&. ; jeweled morse 
fromHerefonl Csthedra], 182; Btone 
oeltB from Ireland, 121; gold torc- 
riugfrom Hay ling Island, 191;Bpeci- 
mens of iron-irork, SSS. 

Bells, of Sootch and Iriih Suata highly 
venerated, 12 ; of St. Fillao, GZ; of 
SU Govan in Fembrokeehire, S61. 

Berlin, notices of Museoma and Horke of 
art at, 238, 211. 

Bingham, Itev. C. W., communicates 
noticM of Roman remsiaB found at 
Dorchester, 82, 183; of a gold brooch 
found at Sydliag, 131 ; in»ontorj of 
eSeotH of Robert Bingbam, 211. 

" ■ ■ ■ - - jjj jjjg Riier AruD, 



ChsrlcB, 3S6; raiaericorde found at 

Dflddington, 8GS. I 

Arrow-heads, of flint and bronze, found ■ 

in Somerset, IGl. 
Auditora, their report, 214. 
Austen, Hot. J. U., notices of Kimmtridge 

cool by, 299. 

Barlow, Uiu, privy seal vith ontiqne in- 
taglio eihlbitad by, 357. 
Bath, Roman iuseription found at, 06. 



97. 
Bolney, Sussex, noUces of the church at, 

ei. 

Bosbury, Herafordshire, sepulehial slabs 
at, 81; remarkable tombs of the six- 
teenth century there, 66- 

Braokatone, Ur., exbibita a dish of English 
Delft-ware, 91 ; a portion of one of 
the Coway atakoa, 202 ; a talismanic 
stone from Ireland, 203 ; a celt found 
on Haldon, near Exeter, 211 ; a metal 
vase, 212. 

BBA88EB,SEPCL0HRiL :— in Wiltshire, pro- 
posed publication of, b;Hr. Kite, 91, 
207 : palimpsest at Echingham, 104 
brass at Ringated in Denmark, 138; 
in Belgium. 171, 195,210; at Adder- 
bury, Oifordshiro, 182; proposed 
publieation on examples In Denmark, 
&&, by Mr. Weale, 891. 

Braybrooke, tbe I>ord, exhibits a brass 
key found in Essex, 201; notices of 
his exeavations at Chesterford, 297 
ezhibita aSamisnbowl, 302 Roman 
and other rings, 368. 

British Museum, sea Huseum. 

BroDiie, ancient fabrication of, IS ; ingot 
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from LivouU in tlie Britiali MuMum, 
80 ; Btntuettea and oLher relica found 
at Wroielsr. 66; urnlet fouDd in 
Torksbire, S3; opsule or armpoTBe 
foandin NortLnmberliiiid,84 ; utow- 
he&d In a, tumulus in Somentet. lEl ; 
TWrloua lelics found in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, ISO. 

Brooch, of gold, found at Sydling, Doraat, 
181 ; near KimboltOD, ir 
of the Duke of Hancbeal 

Bruce, Rev. Dr. J. C.,eihibitaabroniie cap- 
•ule or arm pune found at Birdue- 

ITBld, H. 

Bullinger, Bilver cup given to bim b; 
Queen Elizabeth, 161. 

Burgee, Hr,, his notieea of mund peint- 
inge at ChorlwDod, Surrey, 89; ex- 
bibite Italiui hangings of leather, 
ITS; medinval iron.work, 183. 

BoTgh-OD -the- Sands, Comberland, notice 
of the fortified church at, 819. 

Bumingham, fiev. T., oommuntcatee dia- 
oovrry of mural paintings at Charl- 
wood, fiurrej, 89 j Boman momic and 
remaiua at Orondoll, Hants, 263. 

Caltrapa, found in a castle in SiritzeilBiid, 
213. 

Calvert, Hr., his memoir on a (umulua in 
the Troad, 1. 

Cambridge, proposed formation of an 
Bistorlcol Society at, 306. 

Camp, on the Wrekiii, Sbropehire, SS. 

Campion, Hr., portrut of Bdwaid Honing, 
exhibited by, 211. 

Cardinals' Bings, notice of b; Hr. Water- 
ton, 280. 

Carllale, uinual meeting of the loatitute 
held there, 208, SSI ; memoir oo the . 
^riiamentB hdd ther% SSe ; archi- 1 
tectaral notioea of the Castle, 331; ' 
of the Cathedral, S72. 

Carrington, Hr., bis notloes of popular 
cuatoms in Houmouthabire, 88. 

Casaiteiides, tin obtained flrom the, 10. 

Caton, RsT, B. B., exhibita a carving in 
graphite from Melbourne, £13. 

Celts, remarks on their maniifaoture, 16 ; 
of flmt, in Rev. QrBTiUe J. Cheeter's 
BoUection, ISO; of stone found in 
Ireland, lel; found on Haldon, near 
Exeter, 211. 

Censer, of broae, found at Conveo, 206. 

Charlwood, Surrsf, mural ['aintings found 
at, 89. 

CHiBBinB ;— pig of lead at Eaton Hall, 
37 i pig* described by Camden aa 
tbund near Runcorn, 36 ; pig found in 
Chetter, 31 ; woodeo bowls from 
Delomere Bonne, SOI. 

Che«t«r, Rev .Oreville J., exhibits antiqui- 
ties found in Suffolk, Aa,, ISO. 

Ch«aamen, of silver, exhibited b; Hr. 



Tit«, 90 ; of iTOij at Copaihagen, 
MS. 

Clayton, Hr. W., cammanicateB the dis- 
covery of Roman urn* at Doror, !9T. 
Clibborn, Mr., communioatM an intaglio 
found in Iralaud, 203. 

Cluuy, Huafe de, at Paria, gold crowna of 
the Oothie race there, 358. 

Codringtoa, Rev. R. H., hia account of 
Boeskilda Cathedral, 13G. 

CoiNB : — Roman, fbuod iie«r Coleraine, 10 ; 
found at Wrozeter, SO, 371; coin- 
moulds found there, 62, 273 ; aureua 
of Tiberius found there, 66; called 
Dindars there, ib, ; found at Charbr- 
house, Somerset, IfiS; of Trajan, 
found at Savery'B Weir, near Btsin«s, 
179 ; CuGo and Sszon, found at 
Qoldihon)ugh,Yorksbir^l97;Roaian 
found near Rathfamham, Ireland, 
204. 

Copenhagen, the arower of the Bishops of 
Boeskilde preserved there, 137 ; 
notices of A-rt Collections there, 139; 
of historical and antiquarian Uuseutna, 
140; theerosaof tbePrincessQunhilde, 
ib.; carvings in ivory, MSS.,&c.,ther4 
146 ; portion of the Brshon I^ws in 
aHS. there, SN); Irish Foetrythen, 
2B1. 

Copper, rarely if ever found pnr« with 
Barly remains, IG ; colt of, found in 
Korthumberlond, ib. nolt. 

Comthwaite, Rev. T., exhibits a document 
regarding lands in Cumbarland, S6S. 

CoBHVFAij. :— block of tin found near 
Fensuioe, 38 ; block of tin in the 
Truro Uuseum, SO ; proposed publi- 
cation of the Domaaday of, 21S. 

Cory, Mr. J. A., his account of fortified 
churches in Cumberland, 818. 

Costume, military, euunplei of ailettes, 
17fi; cuiiooB figure at KSnigsfelden, 
339; shoes of the FlinoeMHildegard, 
853. 



373. 

Cremation, remarks on burial by, 154. 
Crondall, Hanta, Roman moaaio at, S9S. 
Crosier, of St. Fillan, 41 ; of St Hotoc, 

4S, 40; Tanoua types of in Ireland, 

EO; of the bishops of Rosakilde, 137; 

in the Copenhagen Hnsaum, 143. 
Grosa patee, attributed to the Templan, 

SC, 87. 



Croai^ of Qunhilde at Coi 
of brass, found 
nethshire, 204. 



■peubageo 
ilanaber. 
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CnM^lnb, aapulcbra), at Boebnir, Ber«- 
fordahire, 84; at Laon, 36, 304; at 
Great Salkeld. Canberland, S33. 

Cumberland: — Uemoir on Uie Early 
Bistory of, by Hr. Hodgson Binde, 
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S17; MCOttntof fortiBedohuicbeaby 
Hi. Cor7, SIS ; memoir on tba Parlin- 
rnenti of Cwliale, 320; uobioei of 
Carliile Cutis, 331; docameot re- 
gudlng luidi neu Wi(;toD, 862; 
notioei of CBcliile CuthwlrKl, 871; 
ProoMduigi at the Anoiud MeetiDg 
of the luUtute at Carliile, 3M. 

Dax,iD FVanee, iti HomftD WalU threat- 
ened with destruaUoii, 18B. 

Deaoe, fiev. J. B., eshibita drawing* of an 
effigy in Devon, isa. 

Dbbbtbhibc :^AiicLeat lead worke at 
Wirkiworth, Ac, SO ; pig of lead found 
at Hatlook, 35; at Cromford, SI ; at 
Caatleton, 8Q ; uninBcribed, found 
near Wirkavorth and Darley, ST. 

Detohbhibr : — Sspulchiml effigy of a lady 
at Harwood, 182; atone celt found 
on Haldon, 211. 

Diptych of iTory, consular, at Berlin, 240. , 

DoculllBTB : — regarding the reUca of St. I 
Fillan,fiO, CI ; proceedinga regarding ' 
Sorcery in Torkihire, 71; will of 
John Fromond, 186; letter of Wil- 
liam of Wykebam appointing Fro- 
mond hii bsiliff, 16G; relating to 
lands near Wigton, 36S ; ordinanoea 
of theQildUerahantatSouthamptoil, 
28S, 343 ; taiiif of Tolls at Saliibuiy, 
348. 

Dondaine, or bolt-head, exhibited, 212. 

DorchaaUr, Roman nunaina found at the 
Cattle, Si, 1S3. 

DOBBBTSHIRE : — Uoaaio found at Dor- 
oheeter Caatle, S2, 183 ; gold brooch 
at SydliBg, 181 ; moaaio at Framp- 
ton, 186; interment, pottery, Ac, at 
Wyke, 201; propoaed new edition 
of Hutchins' County Hieton, 316; 
notice* of rdioa of Kimmeridge coal, 
39&. 



Eagle atone, exLibited by Ur. Brackjtone, 
S03. 

Effigy, aapolchral, of a lady at Harwood, 
Devon, 182 ; inoiaad tomb of a bishop 
at Lund, in Sweden, 288 ; tomba of 
Otho and Editba at Magdeburg, 242 ; 
of Henry the Uon, and Matilda, aiater 
of Bichard C<Bur do Lion, it, ; of 
Thomas de Caldebeok, at Qreat Sal- 
kold, 324 rdU. 

Elizabeth, Queen, pieaenta a ailTer cap to 
Bullinger, 164. 

Ehauils : — exhibited by Hr. Webb, 90; 
ermorial roandela on ailTer oup« at 
Ztlrich, 164; l^ Penicaud, in Hr. 
Webb's poaeeniaD, 207; casket ex- 
hibited by Ur. Jonea of ClyUw, ift. ; 
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Roman fibula found at Linooln, SOS ; 

speeimens at Brunswick, 242. 
ElBEX: — brus key found at Uempatead. 

202 ; Samiin bowl found at Cbester- 

ford, 309 ; Roman and other lingi 

found there, 3A8. 
Ewen, of pottery in forms of animals, 103. 

Fairer, Ur., exhibits a pyi, ivory caaket. 

and a Venetian mirror, SO ; mediMTal 

Faulkner, Hr. Q, his noticea of a sepal- 
obral hraa at Adderbury, 182 ; of an 
efflgy and mural painting at Ded- 
dingtoD, ii, ; exhibits the sea) of John 
Bluet, 183; a misericorde found at 
DeddingtoQ, SE6. 

Ffarington, Miss, eihibita gold and dlTer 
rings, found in Lancashire and elae. 
where, 362. 

fibula, enameled, found at LidooId, 209. 

Fillan, St., hie croeier now in Canada, 41 ; 
Taneration towarda his relics, 43, Bl ; 
his bell, 52. 

Flint, aiTOw.head found in Somerset, Ifl ; 
fiakes or knives foond in France pra- 
aented by Ura. Kerr, 17S. 

EWnpton, IK>rset, Romau mosaic there, 
186. 

France, antiquities found in, presented to 
the Institute by Mrs. Kerr, 179; 
threatened destruction of the Komui 
walls of Dax. 188; sepulcliral slabs 
at Laon, 85, 304 ; gold Uothio Crowns 
at the Hdtel de Cluny, 2SS. 

Franks, Mr., exhibits a gold brooch be- 
longing to the Duke of Uancheater, 
181 ; his aceount of a gold armlet 
found near Keitch, 181, SM ; exhibits 
a lalver -of Venetian glass, 196; a 
watch made by Edward Byrae, it, ; 
his scoount of one of the Coway 
stakes in the British Museum, 203. 

Freeman, Ur., remarks on Llanaber 
church by, 204. 

fVomaad, John, his will, 166; letter of 
Williani of Wykeham appainting him 
hisbulifi;ii. 

Oild merchant at SouthsmptoD, ordi- 
nances 0^ 283, 343. 

Olasi, used in Roman times for windows, 
found at Wroieter, 269. 

QIms, vessels of, found in tomba in tho 
Troad by Mr. Calvert, 2 ; in a Roman 
tomb nearChichester, 101 ; fhiginent 
ofrich blue glass fromLauBanDe,17S ; 
Roman, fouud at Linooln, 208. 

Qlsoi, beads of, found in Hampshire, 8S ; 
in a harrow in Somerest, 1 4S ; beads 
and bugles found in the Sciily lales, 
868. 

QUsa, medinral, Venetian sslver, ISS; 
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■iagular bottla, eiUbited bj the 
Rot. J. Beck, 01. 

Oliu,puDUd, at KouigifaldeD,ia Surltzsr- 
lund, 310 i heraldic, with a collar of 
88., in a church near Thua, 869. 

Qlouceat«r, propoeed meeiiag of the In- 
stitute thers, 391, 303. 

Qodfre7,Sir Edn]Ondbur;,ntsdDlarelBlJag 
to bis murder, 81, 176; portraito of 
him, 178. 

Oold, found in South Walea in Romui 
timcB, 17; tore armlets of, found 
near Elgin, SOS ; armlet fouud at 
Kerteh, S64 ; psnannular tore-ring, 
found in Eafling Island, 194 ; other 
ezamplei in Eiaei, Ireland, kc, 368. 

OoIdBborough, Torkihire, Saxon and Cufio 
coina found tbere> IIIT. 

Qotha, crown of ReceeBrinthuB, king of 
the, found with other cronns near 
Toledo, 25S. 

Qnpbite, carred humui head of, found at 
Helboume, SIS. 

Orey, Lady Jane, aeal attributed to her, 
198. 

Qaeat, Dr., his Memoir on the Bounda- 
riet between the Welah and English 
races in Somerset, lOG. 

Qunner, Hot. W., communioatei the Will 
of John fWnoad, ISB. 

H<tlmiHiitB: — pig of lead found near 
BEockbridge, 36; glass bead found 
near Twyford, 89 ; gold tore-ring 

found in Hajlmg Island, 194; mosaic 
pareiiientatCroD<lall,£08; ring found 
at Ezton, 392; Connt; Uistoiy, bj 
Mr. Woodward, notioed, 393. 

Hamburg, USS. ill tbe libnirfthere, 132. 

Hanai Tepeh, in the Troad, account of a 
tamiiias there by Hr. Calrert, 1. 

Hanorer, Art Collection!, Ac, there, 243. 

Hartshome,Rev.C.H.,his Memoir on tbe 
ParliameDta held at CarliMe, 8S6; 
his account of Carlisle Castle, 83t. 

Hawkini, Hr, exhibits medals of Sir 
Edmondbury Oodfrey, 176; his re- 
marks on Treaaure Trove, 197 ; on 
CuGo and Anglo-Saxou coins found 
with Saxon relica, 19S. 

Hawkins, Ur. Rohde, exbibita tbe chapter- 
seal of Udina, 91 ; a casket of damas- 
saen»d work, 183. 

HmcI, Sir Edmund, Bart., oommuulcates 
photographs of the Croiier of St. 
FiUon now in Canada, 44. 

HeraldiT, observations on the arms of the 
Eana of Eu, 9S ; proposed publica- 
tion of a roll of arms at ZUrioh, 104, 
SIS ; esontcheons of arms of Bishop 
Horn and Bishop Jewel on pUta at 
Zurich, laS. 

Hani>oaiHBiB> :— sepulohral slabi and 
tombs at Bosbury, 84 ; jeweled or- 



nament found in Hanford Cathedral, 

18S. 
Hewitt, Ur., bia remarks on dond«nea or 

bolt-Leads, 212; on a renuAable 

flint-lock birding-picoe. 856. 
Binda,Hr. J.Hodgson, his Menx^r on the 

Early History of Cumberland, 217 ; 

takes part in the *"""«! Meeting at 

Carlisle, SQO, 393. 
Honing family, portraits of the, 211. 
Horn, Bishop, presents a litTsr cup now 

preMrved at Ziirieh, 163. 
Homer, Bat. G, H., eihibita a glaaa pMte 

representing SC Demetrius, 90. 
Homer, Dr., Ubrarian ■( ZUriob, 166. 
Hospitalers, seals of the, 3^7. 
Howletc, Mr., exhibits photogcqihs of 

Tiewa and buildings iu Cbina, 304. 
HoHTtKODonsHiEa : — gold brooch found 

near Eimbolton, 181. 
Hnt-circles, in Someraet, andent dwellings 
" by Mr. W. Long, 167. 



InneSiHr. C., his noticM of St. Oovan's 
caveandrelios, 198, 361. 

I ascriptions, Roman, found at Wroxetar, 
62, 6S, 277 : found at Bath, 66 ; pro- 
posed publication on tbose found 
near the Roman Wall, S71, 8S7. 

Ibilakd :— silver ingots and Roman coins 
found near CoIerwnB,40; reliquary 
of Irish character at Copenlngen, 
143 ; stone celts found in Ireland, 
194; talismanic or eagle stone ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bnckitone, 203; en- 
graved gem found near Ratb&tmham, 
SOS ; Roman coins found there, it. ; 
Iriah MS. of part of tlie Brehon 
luWB, and of Irish poetry at Copen- 
hngen, 250. 

Iron, siagular pif^ or blocks of^ found in 
Switierland, SOO. 

Ivory Carvings; liuntiog-hom, dagger-hilt, 
4o,, exhibited by Mr. Webb, 90 ; 

Eyi, casket and mirror-case exhibitsd 
y Hr. Farrer, ib. ; at Hamburgh, 
183; cross of the I^ncess Qunhilde 
at Copenhagen, 140; chssEmen and 
other objeota there, 143 ; pin found 
in ■ tumulus in Somerset, 163; carved 
objects at Berlin, 339; consular dip- 
tych there, 340 ; at Brunswick, 243 
at Hanover, 243 ; at Xooten, 244 
at Ambeim and the Hague, ib. 
mirroT-cwe and hunting-hom, SS9. 



Johnson, Dr., his reports oi 
at Wroxeter, 174, 211, SOS. 

Jones, Mr., of Clytba, enameled casket 
exhibited by, 807. 

Keller. Dr., his aeoonnt of silver caps at 
Ziirioh, 163; of iron pigs or blocli 
found in Switierland, 300 ; of paiut«d 
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Kkht: — TruDnctioiiBaf theArcbeBological 
Suoiet; of, 216 ; Jtomaa unu fuund 
kt DoTor, SUT. 

K^rr, Ura. AleiADder, prgieDtB uitiquities 
to the Instilute, 1TB. 

Kertch, gold armlat found tlieie, 181, 
85*. 

Kimmeridga coal, notice! of, S99; TUBeli, 
Ac of, 302, _ 

Kits, Mr., eibibiti >peciaieiis of hia pro- 
posed publicxlioa od the Sepulctml 
bmeci of WiltahJre, 91, SOT. 

Konigafelden, Switwrland, painted gUu 
there, SBO. 

IdtDK, Mr. D., ezhibitB > portrait of Roger 
UoniDg, 211. 

LuiciBHiRi: — Boman ring found nvMX 
Leylind, 382; gold ring found in 
Cuardale, ib. 

LaBcellea, Hon. and Rev. J., exhibit* CaSc 
Anglo^ioti eoiaa and omameDts 
found »t Qoldsborough, 197. 

LawraDco, Mr., bis iDTCStigatioa of Roman 
r«majas at Doroheator, 82, 183. 

Laurie, Mr., exhibits the guard of a 
weapon found in Norfolk, 303. 

Le Eeni, Mr,, eihibita copies of initial 
lettera from a MS. at Florence. !0r. 

Lead, ancient workingB for, in Spain, 
Oaul, and Britain, 16 ; Roman pige 
of, found ia SbropnhiTe, &a., 17 ; 
worked id DerbTshire in Saion times, 
20; list of ioBcribed Roman piga 
found in England and Saotland, 22 — 
40; cake of, found in the Thames, 
S8 ,- piga of, found on the continent ; 
40 : lead mines on the Mandip Hilb, 
111 J objects of, found at Wroxeter, 

see. 

Leather, stamped hanginga of, exhibited 
by Bbt. J. Beck, 91 ; by Mr. BurgaB, 
ITS ,' notices of other eiomplHS, tb. 

Long, Mr. W., hia remarks on Untrooch- 
menta and interments on Walton 
Down, Somerset, IGT. 

Long, Hr. H. L., exbibita pottery from 
Wagden Commoo, Surrey, 179 ; frag- 
menta of rich blue Roman glaaa, and 
of fictile ware, from Lausanne, 179. 

Lund, Sweden, notice of the Cathedral 
there, 233. 

M'Bwen, Dr., gihibita a bronia armlet 

found in Soodand, 194. 
Vtii, banded, illustration of its u 

Sa-itzerland, 310. 
Manchester, tlie Duke of, exhibits a gold 

brooch, ISl. 
Uanuacripts; at Copenhagen, Hi, 219, 

2S0, 2EI2; illuminated eerrice book 



from South America, 183 ; MSS. in 
the library at Berlm, 240; at Haaover, 

203; Utrecht, 24(>; remarks on pro- 
ductions of the Anglo-Saxon School, 
247 ; MS. of Aratus at Leyden, 248. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, hangings tit gilt 
leatber belonging to her, 178. 

MathewB, Mr., exhibits an early edition 
of tha Common Prayer, Dl ; medals 
of Sir Edmondburj Godfrey, it., 
17fi. 

Medals, of Sir Edmondbury Qodfrey, de- 
scribed, 176. 

Memling, Hana, remarkable painting by, 
208. 

Mendip Hills, Roman pig of lead found 
there, 23 ; tnmuli there. 14S. 

Metallurgy, among the Brigantes, 7 ; 
notices of pigs of lead found in Oreat 
Britain, 22—36 ; of blacks of tin, SS, 
3S; workings in North Wales, 39; 
remarkable pigs or bloeks of iron 
found in Switzerland, 200. 

Htnty, Mr., hia account of diecoveries in 
dredgiog in Portsmouth Harbour, 



199. 
Mirror, of steel, Italian, 90 ; 



farn 
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Monmouth, aingular custom there regard- 
ing baptiam, 88. 

Monuments, sapulohral, in BoeakUde 
Cathedral, 135 ; of the Daniab kings, 
at Ringsted, 138. Set Boajuas, 
ErrmT, &c. 

Morgan, Mr. 0., his remarks on gilt leather 
hangings, 178; on a quadrant be- 
longing to Mr.Qraville Cheater, 180; 
on a Button's quadrant, 181 ; exhibits 
a papal ring, ib. ; enameled gasket 
wiUi bacchaiialian subjeota, 207; 
pewter Teasels madeat Murembrag, 
£12; a pitched wooden tankard, *i. ; 
eceleciastioal rings, 362. 

Mosaic pavements, at Dorob aster, 82,188; 
Frampton, 186; Crondall, Hants, 
298 i Caiiabnroke, 888. 

Museum, British, Roman piga of lead 
there preserved, 24, 26, 26; ingot of 
bronze from LiTonia, 39; pig of lead 
from Spain, 40; bronze oapsule or 
arm-pntse found at Hoddam, 84; 
gold armlet found at Eertch, 181, 
3fil ; one of the Conay stakes, 203. 
Museums, at Copenhagen, 140; Hanover, 
208 i Berlin, 240. 

NbttsI ivory, 'scnlptured tablet of, at 
Copenhagen, 142. 

Nesbitt, Mr., hia account of slabs and 
monumenta in Bosbury church, 84, 
86; of slabs at Laon, 304; exhibits 
damascened metal work, SSI ; an 
ewer with Arabic inscriptions, 863. 

Newton, Ur., proposed publication of Us 
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disooTMies in Ana Uinor, 305 ; his 
diBcounea &t the Cu-Ibla maeting 
on the Hauaoleum uid bil TMioue 
researchea, 376, 380. 

Nichola, Mr. J. B., exhibits portrait! of 
tha Hoaing famil;, 211. 

Niello, madalliona enricbad with, ex- 
hibited bj Hi. Farrar, BO ; Italian 
riaga omamaated with, in He. Water- 
ton'a coUectioD, S16. 

NOXFOI-K :— Roman pigs ot lead found at 
Sahsin,8T; aDtiquitiea fromBaodbua, 
ftc, eihibitad b^ the Hot. OraTille 
J, Cheater, 180 ; Roard of a sword or 
dajcgar found at DownhMo Hai^at, 
803. 

Kortbumberlaod, the Duke of, gold posj 
ring found at Corhiidge, in hia col' 
leetiou, 308, 317 ; Siitvb;s of Romm 
vMtigaa made b; his dirflotion, SB8, 
SS7; promotea tha publioation of a 
" CorpuB InaeripttDnum," S71. 

NoaTBDHBIHLAND : — (angular broam cap- 
■ule or arm punie f<)und at Blcdos- 
wald,84; gold ring found atCorbridge. 
BOS, 317; Survey of the Eoatam 
Watling Street or Danl's Cauaewa;, 



OzFOBDBHiKi : — Sepulchral brass at Ad- 
darburf,182; efBgyand mural paint- 
ing at DeddingtoD, ii. ; miaetioorda 
found at Daddiiigton, SSS. 

Faintinga, mural. In Charlwood diurch, 
89 ; in Roeakilds Cathedral, 134 ; in 
Deddingtun church, 182. 

Falatave, bronze, at Slirewabol?, IS. 

Farkhuret, Bishop, eilTer cup preaanted 
b; him at ZUrioIi. 163. 

Parliameata of Carliala, memoir on the, 
b; the Rev. C. H. Uartahonia, 324. 

Faterborough Cathedral, puatad glass for- 
merly tliare, tapreaanting a knight 
Templar, 88. 

Fhillipe, t^fessor, memoir by, on Ancieut 
Metallurgy, T. 

Fig^ of lead, Komao, found in Britain, IT, 
19 i inTeuton of auoh relics, 22 ; pig 
foaad near BlagdoD, Somerset, 23 ; 
at Matlock, 25 ; Fulborough, Sussex, 
26; near Stockbrliige, Htinta, ii. ; 
near Cheater, now praaerved at Eaton 
Hall, 27 ; U Hints, Staffordshire, now 
in the British Museum, 28 ; twenty, 
found on tha coast of Cheebire, as 
stated by Ciuaden, ii, ; piga found on 
Bayihaw Moor, Yorkshire, 29, 30; 
pig found in Cheater, 31 ; near Uat- 
iDck, now in the Briliih Huaeum, 
■i. ; at SosilboBch, Shropahtre, 32; 
at ^elva Uill, Shropabite, ib. ; near 



Shrewsbury, 3S; atSneitd,3hropBhire, 
34 ; at Bath, ib. ; at Bruton, Somerset, 
ib. ; at Matlook Moor, 35 ; in Hsx- 
grave Park, Nottingham sbira, 38; at 
Caatleton, f6. ; in I'arthabire, ih. ; in 
Dumbartonshire, 87 ; at Saham, Nor- 
folk, ib. ; in Derbyihira, poadbly not 
Boman, >'£.; at Flint, 38; pigs found 
in France and Spain, 40. 

Pigs of tin, found in Cornwall, 3fi. 

Pigs, or massea of iron, found in Switiar' 
land. 10. 

Pigou, Mrs. ii. C., her icconnt of an inter- 
msnt found at Wyke, Oonat, 201. 

Plate, apacriEnana of ; ailver cups atZliricb, 
158; cup presented by Queen Elin- 
bath to Butlinger, 164 ; tsnkaid pre- 
sented by Sir Edmondbury Qodfray, 
presecTod at Sudbury, 178. 

Fliny, hia statamsnta raijardiug metalaand 
metallurgy, 7. 

Portraits of Sir Edmondbury Qadirey, 178; 
of Quaen Hary I. and Philip of Spain , 
S5B. 

Portsmouth, disooveries ii],dredging there, 

19a. 

Posy lUnga, Mamoir on, by MrWatetton, 

307. 
PoTTiBT: — Sepulchral jars found in the 
Troad, 2; Roman, found umt Chi- 
chester, 101; mediffiial ewen in 
form of animals, 103; cup withknobe 
on its eurfaco, found in a tumulus in 
Someraet, 149; numerous fragments 
found on Wagden Common, Suiraj, 
179; Roman, found at Dorchaater, 
ISS; Roman and Mediffival found in 
the ailt of Portsmouth Harbour, 199 ; 
curioue aup found with an intwnieut 
at Wyke, Donet, 201 ; Roman, found 
at Wroieter, 270 ; Roman, found at 
DoTor, 297 i Samian bowl found at 
Cheeterford, 302; Italian Majolica 
painted with portraits and mottoaa, 
315. 



i, 104 ; ancient Roll of Arms 
at Ziirich, ■&., 21'^ ; Roman Loudon, 
by Mr. C. Roaoh Smith, BIS; Sepul- 
cbml AnCiquitieB in France, by the 
Abbd Cochet, ii. ; the Domesday of 
Cornwall, by the Rev. F. C. fiingas- 
ton, 216; Description of Ancient 
8e^ at St. Omer, ib. ; proposed new 
edition of Hutchiaa's Hiatory of Dor- 
set, U. ; I'lanuBtiona of the Kentish 
Arehffiological Society, ti. ; Mr. New- 
ton'a Discoveriea in Asia Minor, 805; 
Mr. Woodward'sitnibEeologioalUaps, 
ih. ; Guide to the Ruins of Wroieter, 
by Mr. T. Wright, 306; Memoir «u 
tha Roniana iu Qlouceeterahirc^ by 
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Bar. S. LjioiiB, 363; Ur.Waadmrd'F 
Eiatory of Hamp«hire, ib. : Scotland 
in the Middle Ages, b; Mr. Coamo 
Inue*, 394; Sepulchral Brawia ' 
Deomu'k, &c.. by Mr. Wsole, iA. 
Psrda;, Hr., hi« obwrvutiouE on Cftilule 
Cathednl, 372. 

QlUrdrant, in powcnioii of Rev. QreTills 
J. Cbeiter, 180; a Sutton'a qiudnuit 
exhibited, 191. 

QuigTich, or crotier of Sb.FillBii,41 ; priri- 
legu enjojed b; its custodier, 18. 

Haina, Rev. J., eommumcatai ■ documeot 
regarding aorcery in Yorkshire, 69.7' 

Ready, Mr., exhibit! a giugular ovoid atoDe 
found at Atbelasj, 60 ; leala of the 
Hospitalera, 3fiT. 

RaeoeaiinthiiB, King of the Ooths, his 
gold arowD discovered near Toledo, 
251 ; notices of him in Spuiieh Cbro- 
niolea, 262. 

Richard II,, quadrant engrBveil with his 
badge ofthe hurt lodged, 180. 

Rienm, hia ouptisl ring, 192. 

Ring, of lilver with monogram TH3.^re- 
■eoted to the Institute by Ura. Kerr, 
ITS ; Tarioni euuipleB in the collec- 
tion of the Bav. Qrevills J. Chester, 
180 ; papal ring in Mr. Morgui'scallac- 
tion, 181 ; taliamanio and other rings 
in the Ker. J. Beck's collection, 182 ; 
Rienzi's nuptial rinR, 192; Etruecim. 
Roman,aDdother riogsin Mr. Water- 
ton'e coUeetioD, 193 ; inscribed with 
the name Alhstan, 184 ; the Damley 
ring and othen, ib. ; gold tore ring 
found in Hayling Idand, 194; ac- 
count of Cardinals' rings, by Mr. 
Watorton, 280; Tarious rings in hia 
collection, 302 ; Saxon and other 
risga in Mr, Whiocopp'* collection, 
ib. ; Hemoir OB Posy Binga by Mr. 
WatertoD, 307 ; Jewish DupCial rings, 
314 ; various rings exhibited by Lord 
Bra^brooke, 358 ; by Mias Ffuington, 
362; by Mr. 0. Morgan, ti. 

Hingtted, Zealand, tombs of the Danish 
kings there, 136. 

Ronkilde, the cathedrml built by an Eog- 
lish biahop, 134; account of its ar- 
chitecture, by the Itev. R. Codrington, 
13G ; seal of the Cathedral. 138. 

RoiUN Amnjumxa : — pigs of lead found 
in Britain, 22~ST ; copper cake 
found near Conway, 40 ; aUver ingot 
found at the Tower of London, ib, ; 
coins and ingots found in Ireland, 
ib, ; relioa found at Wroxeter, 
70 ; coin moulds, 62 ; inscription 
Wroxeter and at Batb, 62, 66 ; 
Btio floor and other remains at ! 
cheater, 82, IBS ; tomb with pottery 
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and glass at Densworth, Dear Chi- 

eheater, 101 ; moiaio pavement at 
Danny, Suswi, 104 ; station at the 
mouth of the River Aie, Somerset, 
146 ; ampbitbeatre at Cbarterhouae, 
Somerset, 1G3 ; coin of Trojan, found 
«t Bavery's Weir, near Stainea, 170; 
roofing tiles of stone, 186; moauc 
pavement at Frampton, Dorset, 186 ; 
waits of Dai, in France, 188 ; pottery 
found in Portamouth Harboor, 200; 
coins found at Rathfamham, Ireland, 
204; enameled Gbula, inscn|itions, 
and other remains found at Lincoln, 
203, 209; Illustrations of Roman 
London, by Mr. C. Roach Smith, 21G ; 
oonauiar diptych at Berlin, 240 ; 
Christian tanwphagus at Leyden, 
248 ; recent ezoavationa at Wroxeter, 
264; nma found at Dovor, 297; 
mosaic pavement at Crondal], 298; 
pottery and Eimmeridge ooal-money, 
300; Samian ware at Cbeaterford, 
302; ringd found in Lancashire, 362; 
ring! found b; Lord Braybrooke at 
CheaterfonJ, 858 ; villa and mosaio 
floor found at Caiisbrooke, 388. 

Runic inscriptions ; at Copenhagen, 14G ; 
on marble lions at the Arseno), 
Venice, 188; at Lund, 288. 

Russell, Mr. W., exhibits a portrait of 
Edward Honmg, 211. 

Russell, Rev. J. F., exhibits a painting b; 
Hans Memlbg, 206. 

SS. collar of, example found in Switzer- 
land, 359. 

St. Fillan, his crosier and ball, 41, S2. 

St. Oovon, hia cave in Pembrokeshire, 
198; hia bell, 861. 

Salisbury, tolls on merohandise brongbt 
there, 348. 

Bamian Ware, found at Cbeaterford. 302. 

Scarth, Rev. H. M., his memoir on Wroxe- 
ter, 53; on tumuli on the Mendip 
Hills, 146; Report on recent dis- 
coveries at Wroxeter, 264. 

Scilly Islands, glass heads and bu^es found 
on their shores, 8GS. 

ScoTLiKD ;— pig of l«id found in Perth- 
shire, 3S; in Dnmbartonsbire, 37; 
crosier of St FilUn called Quigrich, 
41; veneration of the relics of SL 
Fillan, 52; bronze capsule or arm- 
purae found at Hoddam, 34 ; bronze 
armlet found in co. Kirhcndbrigbt, 
194; procoedinga regarding Treaaure 
Trove, 196; gilt torques found near 
Slgin, 209 ; tumulus there, examined, 
210; OaUerj for the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquariea granted by 
Qovemment, 306. 

Soott, Eon, HiB., exhibits a ooin of Trajan 
found at Savery's Weir, Sortey, 179. 
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Soulptum, >« Erriar, Itort. &c. 

Skals : — of iron, fouad at Wroxntcr, GB 
tuite; chapter aesl of the Cathedral of 
UdiDit, ei ; teai of tbe Teiup1iiii>, S6, 
of Wi11i)tm da Peshftle, 97; of Horn- 
kilde Catbednl, ISSj of the Nunnery 
of St. Clare at Roeskilde. it. ; of tbe 
coinmi>MU7 of the bistiop of Win- 
ohcBter, ITS; of John Btakst, ISSj 
of hone BtoDO attributed to LadjJane 
Grey, 166 ; propOMd publication on 
Beals of St. Omer, 216 ; pri»y seal 
nitU an antique intaglio 'ound near 
Panibani, 3GT ; aeali of the Hospital 
of Jeruaalem, ib. ; signet with a 
drowned initial I., 363. 

Smulchbal AKTifjurriES :— account of 
tbe tumnlui of Eoiiai Tepeh in the 
Troad, 1 ; intennenlsfound at Wroie- 
ter, 6S; tumuli in Yorkehira (xamiaed 
by Dr. Tburnam, 83; Bodibd tomb 
found at Denitrortb, Subki, 101; 
tumuli oa tbe Mendip Hille, IIS ; on 
Walton Down, Somerwt, 167; monu- 
tnenial effigj of a lad; at Hxrwood, 
Devon, 182; iuterment and singular 
Tate found at Wyke, Dorset, 201 ; 
tumulua near Elgin, 210; tomba and 
eSlgiw at Lund, 238. See Brtsaee, 
Cronilab, £%?, &c. 

SboeB, of tbe PrincesB Hildegard at Ziirich, 
853; Roman, SS4. 

Shrewahurj, onttquitiea in the School 
Library there, G8. 

SBOonBiRS: — Roman pig of lead found 
at Snailbeach, 32 ; >t ShaNe Hill, 
ib. ; near Aaton Farm, S3 ; at Sneod, 
now in Mr. Mayer's Museum, 34 ; 
Memoir by Rev. H. M. Scavtb an 
Wroieter, G8; camp on the Wrekin, 
C6 ; Recent eicaratione at Wroieter, 
17i,216, 387. 

Silcheater, lilver perfume-box found there, 
182. 

Skinner, Rev. J., hia iaveatigationa of 
tumuli in Somerset, li7. 

Slabs, witb iociaed erosBes, at Bosbury, 
UeiefardsLire, 84 ; at Laon, SG, 804 ; 
of peculisr fuhton attributed to tbe 
Templan, 8£ ; at Great Salkeld 
ohurob, CumbeilBQd, 323. 

Smirke, Mr. K., commuuicateg tbs Ordi- 
nancea of the Gild Hercbaut of 
Soutbompton, 283, 343; tariff of 
tolls on merchandise at Ealiabury, 
848. 

Smitb, Mr. C. Rnach, his notice of the 
Roman Walls of D«i, 188; hia 
Illuitrationa of Roman London, S15. 

Smith, Mr. W. J. BemLard, exhibits a 
tilting belm, 182 ; cup-hilted rapier, 
brass stimips, &t^, ib. ; wooden bowls 
from Dulamere Uouae, S04; glass 
besda sod baglM from tbe Scilly 



of lead 

mentioned by Camden, t6.; pig tiHina 
at Butb, 34 ; pig found at Bruton, 
formerly at Lungleat, ii. ; singular 
ovoid Btons found at Atbelney, 90; 
account of tumuli on ttia Mendip, 
146; inveatigatiini of tumult thera 
by tbe Rev. J. f^kinner, 147; amphi- 
theatre at Chorti^rboiise, 153; remains 
on Walton Down, 157; stamped lea- 
ther haugtaga at Duuster Castle, ITS. 

Southampton, Ordinancea of the Qild 
Merchant there, 283, 343; oath of 
the Mayor, 2»6. 

Spear of brooEe, found In tumuli in 
Somemet, 149, 152. 

SiAFFORDSBiBB : — Roman pig of lead 
found on Hints Common, 'iS, 

Stone, antiquities of; ovoid stone found at 
Atbeluey, SO. Ste AsbOH-dKaD, and 

Stuart, Mr., oommunicatM document! re- 
garding tbe Qui);rich or orosior of St. 
Fillau, 52. 

Sd?folk : — antiquities fonnd in, exhibited 
by the Rev. Uieville J. Chester, 180. 

Sdbbet : — mural paiiitiugH found in Charl- 
wood church, 88 ; coin of Tr»jan 
found at Savory's Weir, near Staiuea, 
179; ancient pottery found onWagden 
Common, ib. ; privy seal with an 
intaglio found near 1-amham, 357. 

ScBBBl : — Roman pi^s of lead found near 
Puiborougb, 26; Arcbmalogical Col- 
leetiou?, vol. x,, noticed, 93 ; Anglo- 
Soion featurea iu Bolney ohurob, 84 ; 
Sele Priory, BS ; ancient boats found 
in tbe river Arun, 97 ; examplea of 
Elisabetban Arcbitecturr, 98; Roman 
tomb found at Densnortb near Cbi- 
chester, 101 ; portrait of Edward 
Honin); at Danny, 211, 

Switierlaitd, silver cups, gifts of English 
biabaps, at Ziirlcb, IGS ; oup given by 
Queen Eliubetb to Bulliugcr, 164 ; 
fj'Bgmenta of Roman pottery and gloss 
found near Lausanne, ITS ; pisa or 
blocksof iron, 20U; calttaps and bolt- 
heads from tbo castle of Rusaikon, 
212 ; painted glasa at KSnigsfelden, 
339 : eboes of tbe princess Hildegard 
at Ziirich. SC3 ; example of ths ouUar 
of Sd. in a ohuroh near Thun, SG8. 



Talbot do Malaliide^ Lord, c _ 

the diaeovery of St. Fdlaa'a croner, 
now in Canada. 41 ; hja appeal to tbe 
Duke of Cleveland regarding the 
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Taluminio ring, S03. 
Tariff of cuEtonu ti SonUumptOD, S48 ; 

of tolls on merchandiae brought to 

SaliabQiy, 3 IS. 
Templan, tbe kDighta, erou ilaba snp- 

pOHd to be thnir memorialg, gfi, 87. 
Teii«llated paTemanta, ab Wroieter, SI, 

eS; at DorehMter, S2, 18S; nt 

Framptou, 186; at Crutlda!!, 2S8; 

•t Corisbrooka, SSB. 
Thamei, the river, cako of load marked 

with a Cbrlstian numograni found in, 

80. 
ThuTnam, Dr., Ua nocoDot of a bronco 

armlet found in Torkahire, S3. 
TOm, tomba formed of in the Troad, S ; 

Roman, for rooGug, farmed of atoae, 

1S6 ; found at Wroioter, 260. 
Tin, noticea of, by Flio;, S, 10 ; produced 

Id Britain, 88, S9 ; plga of, found in 

ConiTrall, ti. ; objecta of, found nt 

Wroieter, 260, 
Tile, Mr., eihibits illuminated U33., 00; | 

rilver cboBB-men, ii. i 

Toledo, gold crowns found therc^ now in 

the HStel do CIudj, 253. 
TreaBurfr-troTa, procaedings ralnting to, in 

Scotland, 106, 386. 
Treaaure, magical praoticea for its dis- 
cover;, 72. 
Troad, roaearcbea in the, by Mr. P. Cal- 

TWt, 1. 

Trollope, Mr. A., bis account of Boman 
remiuna at Lincoln, 20S ; of an ena- 
meled Gbula and iuacriptiona latslj 
diacoiered there, 209. 

Tjmma, Ifr., exhibits a out of a medal- 
lion relating to the Saobev orel part;, 



nrioeoniuiD, tccoont of, b; tha Rev. H. H, 

Bcarth, 63; eiiwTationa racentl; 

made there, 174, 211, 302, 376, 387 ; 

Report on tha discaveriet^ b; tbe 

Rev. H. M. Scartb, 261. 
Umi, Bee Pottery. 
Utrecht, notioe of objects in the Hnieam 

there, 241. 

Taui, Mr. W., hia accoimt of Baxon and 
Cufic GOina found in Torkahire and in 
ScandinaTia, 197. 

Venice, Itunea inacribed on the marUe 
liona at tbe Anenal there, 188. I 

Walbb :— gold found in Roman times, 
17 ; pig of lead found at Flint, SS ; I 
cake of copper found near Conway, 40; , 
notices b; Mr. Carrington of ouatoms 
atbaptiami, &c., 88 ; leather hangings 
at Cebi Mablf, 173; Sb. Ootoq^s 

TOL. IVl, 
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oava tnd bell in Fembrokeahire, 1 08, 

361 ; bronce oroaa found at Llauiber, 
204 ; censer found at Corweu.iA. 
Walford, Mr. W. B., bis remarks on royal 

collars of livery, 361. 
Waller, Mr, J. O., exliibita aepnlohral 
braaaaa from Belgium, 17G, ISS ; from 
Tprea, 210. 
Wansdike, noticea of tbe, 100. 
Waterton, Mr,, ezhibita tbe ring of Cola 
di RieQEi, 192 ; various other valuable 
rings, 1G3, 194, 802 ; his Memoir on 
Cardinal's Ringh 280 ; on Fosy Rings, 
307. 
Way, Mr. Albert, hia account of Roman 
and other pigs of lead, tin, to., found 
in Qreat Britain, 22 ; his account 
of the Quigrich or crosier of St. 
Fillan, 41 ; exhibits a quadrant 
made by Sutton, 181 ; hia renurka 
on Runes inscribed on marble lions at 
Venice, ISB; exhibils a gold toro 
found near Elgin, 209 ; his account of 
portndts of the Honing family, 211 ; 
exhibits cal traps and bolt -heads found 
in SwitEcrland, 212; bis account of 
the Qotbic crowns found near Toledo, 
SS3; of an example of military cos- 
tume in pointed glass at ESnigafel- 
den, 330; of a collar of SS. given 
by Henry Tl. to ft Swiee knight, 
SGO. 
Webb, Mr, J,, exhibits Mulpttirea in ivory, 
enamels, &c, 90; a fine enamel by 
FenicBud, 207 ; apecimen of Byno- 
tine mosaic, Ac, 3GB, 
Webb, Mr. Q, Ksb, axbibitg a ailrer per- 
fume box found at Silchaater, 1S2. 
Waighti, Roman, found at Wroieter, 270. 
Westwood, Hr., hia observations on the 
style of Irish metal-work, 49; his 
Memoir on an Arohesological Tour in 
tbe north of Europe, 132, 2SS. 
Whincopp, Mr,, eihibits various ringa, 302, 
Will of ilohn Fromond at Winchester, 

ISO. 
WlLTHHiBK :~propoBed publication on Se- 
pulchral Brataes in that County, by 
Mr. Kite, 01, 207; tariff of tolls on 
merohandise at Salisbury, 348. 
Wincheatsr, benefactions by John PVo- 

mond to tha College there, 166. 
Wright, Mr. T., his inveatigations at 
Wroieter, 264; publication of his 
Guide to the Ruins there, S06. 
I Wroieter, account of the Roman remains 
there, b^ the Rev. H. M. Scarth, G3 ; 
' inscriptions found there, 62 ; ocu* 
list's stamp found there, 66 ; account 
of the progress of the late excavations, 
174,211; auxiliary Excavations Com- 
mittee formed in London, 215; Re- 
rt on tbe discoveries by tbe Bev. 
U. Scarth, 2M ; facilitiea gnnted 
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by the Dnko of Cteveluid, 279; 

Onida to tba Buiiis, published br Mr. 

T. Wright, 306. 
Wjlceham, Willikm of, his letter appoint- 

icg Jotm Fromoad bUbuliff, ISO. 
Wynne, Ur. W. W K., aihibiU a bruDK 

cross, found at LUnaber, SOI ; bronze 

censer, found dt Corwen, ib, 

YoBKSHnii : — Memoir hj Profsisor Fhil- 
lipe on metallurgy in Roman times 
among the Brigantea, 7 J notices of 
lead workings in Swsledale and id 



the West Bidi[% IS, 22, £9; pro- 
ceedings regarding a oharge of sorcery 
near Halifax, 6S; bronae armlet 
found near Driffield, SS ; Saioa and 
Cufie coins, ornaments, &,•!., found at 
Goldsboroagh, 197. 

Zjivicb, proposed publioatioa of a Koll of 
Amu pruserred there, lOi, 212; 
silver mips in the library there, pre- 
sented by English Biehops in tbe 
time of tbe Reformation, ISS ; ehoM 
of tbe Princen Bildegard there, 3C8. 
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